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Of  Ruminating  Animals. 

F  all  animals,  thbfe  that  chew  the  cud 
are  the  moft  harmlefs,  and  the  moft  eafily 
tamedi  As  they  live  entirely  upon  vegeta¬ 
bles,  it  is  neither  their  intereft  nor  their  plea- 
fure  to  make  war  upon  the  reft  of  the  brute 
creation  ;  content  with  the*  paftures  where 
they  are  placed,  they  feldom  delire  to 
change^  while  they  ate  furnifhed  with  a 
proper  fupply  5  and  fearing  nothing  from 
each  other^  they  generally  go  in  herds 
for  their  mutual  fecurity.  All  the  fier^ 
cell  of  the  carnivorous  kinds  feek  their  food 
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in  gloomy  folitude  ;  fhefc,  on  the  contrary 5- 
range  together  j  the  very  meaneft  of  them 
are  found  to  unite  in  each  other’s  defence  ; 
and  the  hare  itfelf  is  a  gregarious  animal,  in' 
thofe  countries  where  it  has  no  other  enemies 
but  the  beafts  of  the  foreft  to’  guard  againft. 

As  the  food  of  ruminant  animals  is  cm 
tirely  of  the  vegetable  kind,  and  this  is  very 
eafily  procured,  fo  thefe  animals  feem  natu¬ 
rally  more  indolent  and  lefs  artful  than  thofe 
of  the  carnivorous  kinds ;  and  as  their  ap¬ 
petites  are  mo^e  fimple,  their  inftinds  ieem* 
to  be  lefs  capable  of  variation.  The  fox  or 
the  wolf  are  for  ever  prowling ;  their  long 
habits  of  want  give  them  a  degree  of  (harp- 
nefs  and  cunning  ;  their  life  is  a  continued 
fcene  of  ftratagem  and  efcape  :  but  the  pa¬ 
tient  ox,  Or  the  deer,  enjoy  the  repafi:  that 
Nature  has  abundantly  provided  ;  certain  of 
fubfiftencc,  and  content  with  fecurity. 

As  Nature  has  furnilhed  thefe  animals- 
with  an  appetite  for  fuch  coarfe  and  fimpIe’ 
nutriment,  fo  the  has  enlarged  the  capa- 
city  of  the  inteftines,  to  take  in  a  great¬ 
er  fupply.  In  the  earnivorops  kinds,  as- 
their  food  is  nourifhing  and  juicy,  their 
ftomachs  are  but  fmall,  and  their  inte- 
flines  fhort ;  but  in  thefe,  whofe  pafture 
is  coarfe,  and  where  much  muft  be  accu¬ 
mulated  before  any  quantity  of  nourifliment 
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can  be  obtained,  their  ftomachs  are  large 
and  numerous,  and  their  iriteftiiies  loiig  and 
mufcular.  The  bowels  of  a  ruminating 
animal  may  be  confidered  as  an  elabora- 
tory,  with  veffels  in  it,  fitted  for  various 
tranfmutations.  It  requires  a  long  and  te¬ 
dious  procefs  before  grafs  can  be  tranfmu- 
ted  into  flefh  ;  and  for  this  purpofo.  Nature^ 
in  general,  has  furniflied  fuch  animals  ^s 
feed  upon  grafs,  with  four  ftomachs,  through 
which  the  food  fucceffively  pafles^  and  un-^ 
dergoes  the  proper  reparations. 

Of  the  four  ftomachs  with  which  ru« 
hiinant  animals  are  furnifhed,  the  fifft  is 

r 

called  the  paunch,  which  receives  the  food 
after  it  has  been  (lightly  chewed  ;  the  fecond 
is  called  the  honeycomb,  and  is  properly 
nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the 
former  ;  thefe  two,  which  are  very  capa¬ 
cious,  the  animal  fills  as  fall;  as  it  can^ 
and  theri  lies  down  to  ruminate,  which  may 
be  properly  confidered  as  a  kind  of  vomiting 
without  effort  or  pain.  The  two  ftomachs 
above-meritioned  being  filled  with  as  much 
as  they  can  contain,  aiid  the  grafs  which  was 
flightly  chewed,  beginning  to  fwell  with  the 
heat  of  fituatidn,  it  dilates  the  ftomachs,  and 
thefe  again  contraflupon  their  contents.  The 
aliment,  thus  fqueezed,  has  but  two  paf- 
fages  to  efcape  at ;  one  into  the  third  ftomach, 
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which  is  ver}^  narrow  ;  and  the  other  back, 
by  the  gullet,  into  the  rrioiith,  which  h 
wider.  The  greateft  quantity,  therefore,  is 
driven  back  through  the  largeft  aperture  in¬ 
to  the  mouth,  to  be  chewed  a  fecond  time  5 
while  a  fmall  part,  and  that  only  the  moft 
liquid,  is  driven  into  the  third  ftomach, 
through  the  orifice  which  is  fo  fmall.  The 
iqod  which  is  driven  to  the  mouth,  and 
chewed  a  fecond  time,  is  thus  rendered  more 
foft  and  moift,  and  becomes  at  laft  liquid 
enough  to  pafs  into  the  conduit  that  goes  to 
the  third  ftomach,  where  it  undergoes  a  ftill 
farther  comminution.  In  this  ftomach, 
which  is  called  the  manyfold,  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  leaves,  all  which  tend  to  promote 
digeftion,  the  grafs  has  the  appearance  of 
boiled  fpinage,  but  not  yet  fufficiently  redu¬ 
ced,  lo  as  to  make  a  part  of  the  animafs 
nouriftimcnt :  it  requires  the  operation  of 
the  fourth  ftomach  for  this  purpofe,  where 
it  undergoes  a  complete  maceration,  and  is 
feparated  to  be  turned  into  chyle. 

But  Nature  has  not  been  lefs  careful  in 
another  refped,  in  fitting  the  inteftines 
of  thefe  animals  for  their  food.  In  the 
carnivorous  kinds  they  are  thin  and  lean  ; 
hut  in  ruminating  animals  they  are  ftrong, 
flelhy,  and  w^ell  covered  with  fat.  Every 
precaution  feeins  taken  that  can  help  theif 
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dlgeftion  :  their  ftomach  is  ftrong  and  muf- 
cular,  the  more  readily  to  a(fi  upon  its  con¬ 
tents  ;  their  inteftines  are  lined  with  fat, 
the  better  to  preferve  their  warmth ;  and 
they  are  extended  to  a*  much  greater  length, 
fo  as  to  extract  every  part  of  that  nourhh- 
ment  which  their  vegetable  food  fp  fcantlly 
Supplies, 

In  this  manner  are  all  quadrupedes  of  the 
cow,  the  fheep,  or  the  deer  kind,  feen  to 
ruminate ;  being  thus  furniihed  with  four 
ftomachs,  for  the  macerating  of  their  food. 
Thefe,  therefore,  may  molt  properly  be 
called  the  ruminant  kinds ;  although  there 
are  many  others  that  have  this  quality  in  a 
lefs  obfervable  degree.  The  rhinoceros,  the 
camel,  the  horfe,  the  rabbit,  the  marmotte, 
and  the  fquirrel,  all  chew  the  cud  by  in¬ 
tervals,  although  they  are  not  furnifhed 
with  ftomachs  like  the  former.  But  not 
thefe  alone,  there  are  numberlefs  other  ani¬ 
mals  that  appear  to  ruminate  ;  not  only  birds, 
but  filhes,  and  infeds.  Among  birds  are 
the  pelican,  the  ftork,  the  heron,  the  pi¬ 
geon,  and  the  turtle ;  thefe  have  a  power 
of  difgorging  their  food  to  feed  their 
young.  Among  fifhes  are  lobfters,  crabs, 
and  that  fifh  called  the  dorado.  The  fal- 
mon  alfo  is  faid  to  be  of  this  number: 
aud,  if  we  may  believe  Ovid,  the  fcarus 
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iikewife  j  of  which  he  fays  ^  : 

Of  all  the  filTi  that  gra^^  beneath  the  flood, 

He  only  ruminates  his  former  food. 

Of  infefls,  the  ruminating  tribe  is  ftill  lar¬ 
ger  ;  the  mole,  the  cricket,  the  w^afp,  the 
drone,  the  bee,  the  grafhopper,  and  the 
beetle.  All  thefe  animals  either  adually 
chew’  the  cud,  or  feem  at  leaf!:  to  ruminate. 
They  have  the  flomach  compofed  of  muf- 
cular  fibres,  by  means  whereof  the  food  is 
ground  up  and  down,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  thofe  which  are  particularly  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  the  appellation  of  ruminants. 

But  not  thefe  alone  ,  men  themfelves  have 
been  often  known  to  ruminate,  and  fame 
even  with  pleafure.  The  accounts  of  thefe 
calamities,  for  fuch  I  muft  coafider  them, 
incident  to  pur  fellov^-creatures,  are  not  very 
pleafant  to'  read  ^  yet  I  muft  tranfcribe  a 
fliort  one,  as  given  us  by  Slare,  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadlipns,  as  it  may  in  fome 
meafure  fhew  the  fatisfadtion  which  the 
lower  tribes  of  animals  enjoy  while  they  ru-.. 
minate.  The  man  in  queftion  was  a  citizen 
of  Briftol,  of  about  twxnty  years  of  age, 
and,  what  feemed  more  extraordinary  ftill, 
of  a  ruminating  farriil)/,  for  his  father  was. 

^  At  contra  herbofa  pifces  laxantur  arena, 

Ut  fcariis  epallas  fglus  qui  ryminat  efcas. 
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frequently  fubjed  to  the  fame  infirmity,  or 
amufement,  as  he  himfelf  perhaps  would 
call  it.  This  young  man  ufually  began  to 
chew  his  meat  over  again  within  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  eating.  His  rumL' 
Dating  after  a  full  meal  generally  lafted  about 
an  hour  and  a  half ;  nor  could  he  Ileep  until 
this  talk  was  performed.  The  viduals,  upon 
the  rethrn,  tailed  even  more  pleafantly 
than  at  firft  ;  and  returned  as  if  they  had 
been  beaten  up  in  a  mortar.  If  he  eat  a 
variety  of  things,  that  which  he  eat  firft 
came  up  again  firft  j  and  if  this  return  was 
interrupted  for  any  time,  it  produced  lick- 
nefs  and  diforder,  and  he  was  never  well 
till  it  returned.  laftances  of  this  kind, 
however,  are  rare  and  accidental ;  and  it  is 
happy  for  mankind  they  are  fo.  Of  all  other 
animals,  we  fpend  the  leaft  time  in  eating ; 
this  is  one  of  the  great  diftindions  between 
us  and  the  brute  creation  ;  and  eating  is  a 
pleafure  of  fo  low  a  kind,  that  none  but 
fuch  as  are  nearly  allied  to  the  quadrupede^ 
iiefire  its  prolongation. 
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CHAP.  II, 

Of  Quadrupedes  of  the  Cow  Kind. 

O  F  all  ruminant  Animals,  thofc  of  tha 
cow  kind  deferve  the  fird:  rank,  both  for 
their  fize,  their  beauty  and  their  fervices. 
The  horfe  is  more  properly  an  animal  be-r^ 
longing  to  the  rich  ;  the  fheep  chieily  thrives 
in  a  flock,  and  requires  attendance  ^  but  the 
cow  is  more  efpecially  the  poor  man’s  pride, 
his  riches,  and  his  fupport.  There  are  many 
of  our  peafantry  that  have  no  other  pofiefli- 
on  but  a  cow  j  and  even  of  the  advantages 
refultinsf  from  this  mofl;  ufeful  creature,  the 
poor  are  but  the  nominal  pofTefTors.  Its 
flefh  they  cannot  pretend  to  tafle,  fince  then 
their  whole  riches  are  at  once  deftroyed ; 
its  calf  they  are  obliged  to  fatten  for  fale, 
fince  veal  is  a  delicacy  they  could  not  make 
any  pretcnfions  to  ;  its  very  milk  is  wrought 
into  butter  and  cheefe  for  the  tables  of 
their  mafters  j  while  they  have  no  fhare 
even  in  their  own  pofleffion,  but  the  choice 
of  their  market.  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  the 
rich  crying  out  for  liberty,  while  they  thus 
ftarye  their  fellow  creatures,  and  feed  therq 
up  with  an  imaginary  good,  w^hile  they  mo-^ 
Ropolize  the  rea.1  benefits  of  nature. 
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In  thofe  countries  where  the  men  are  under 
better  fubordination,  this  excellent  animal  is 
of  more  general  advantage.  In  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Switzerland,  every  peafant 
keeps  two  or  three  cows,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  his  matter,  but  for  himfelf  The  meaneft 
of  the  peafants  there  kills  one  cow  at  leafl: 
for  his  own  table,  which  he  falts  and  hangs 
up,  and  thus  preferves  as  a  delicacy  all  the 
year  round.  There  is  fcarce  a  cottage  in 
thofe  countries  that  is  not  hung  round  with 
thefe  marks  of  hofpitality  ;  and  which  often 
makes  the  owner  better  contented  with 
hunger,  fince  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  be 
luxurious  when  he  thinks  proper.  A  piece 
of  beef  hung  up  there,  is  confidered  as  an 
elegant  piece  of  furniture,  which,  though 
feldom  touched,  at  leaft  argues  the  pofleffoPs 
opulence  and  eafe.  But  it  is  very  different, 
for  fome  years  patt,  in  this  country,  where 
our  lower  ruttics  at  leaft  are  utterly  unable 
to  purchafe  meat  any  part  of  the  year  ;  and 
by  them  even  butter  is  confidered  as  an  artn 
clc  of  extravagance. 

The  climate  and  pafture  of  Great  Britain, 
however,  are  excellently  adapted  to  this  ani^ 
maf  s  moderate  nature  *,  and  the  verdure  and 
fertility  of  our  plains  are  perfectly  fuited  to 
the  manner  of  its  feeding  ;  for  wanting  the 
ppper  fore  teeth,  it  loves  to  graze  in  an  high 
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rich  pafture.  This  animal  feems  but  little 
regardful  of  the  quality  of  its  food,  provided 
it  be  fupplied  in  fufficient  abundance ;  it 
makes  no  particular  diftindtion  in  the  choice 
of  its  herbage,  but  indiferiminately  and 
haftily  devours  the  proper  quantity.  For 
this  reafen,  in  our  paftures,  where  the  grafs 
is  rather  high  than  fucculent,  more  flourifh^ 
ing  than  nutritious,  the  cow  thrives  admira¬ 
bly  ^  and  there  is  no  part  of  Europe  where 
the  tame  animal  grows  fo  large,  yields  more 
milk,  or  more  readily  fattens,  than  with  us. 

Our  paftures  fupply  them  with  abundance, 
and  they  in  return  enrich  the  pafture  ;  for, 
of  all  animals,  the  cow  feems  to  give  back 
more  than  it  takes  from  the  foil.  The 
horfe  and  the  ftieep  are  known,  in  a  courfe 
of  years,  to  impoverifh  the  ground.  The 
land  where  they  have  fed  becomes  weedy, 
and  the  vegetables  coarfe  and  unpalatable  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  pafture  where  the 
cow  has  been  bred,  acquires  a  finer  fofter 
furface,  and  becomes  every  year  more  beam- 
tiful  and  even.  The  reafon  is,  that  the 
horfe  being  furniftied  with  fore  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  nips  the  grafs  clofely,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  only  chufes  that  wdiich  is  the  moft  de-^ 
licate  and  tender ;  the  fheep  alfb,  though, 
with  refpeft:  to  its  teeth,  formed  like  the 
^CQW,  only  bites  the  rnoft  fucculent  parts  of 
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the  herbage :  thefe  animals,  therefore,  leave 
all  the  high  weeds  ftanding ;  and  while  they 
cut  the  finer  grafs  too  clofely,  fuffer  the 
ranker  herbage  to  vegetate  and  over-run  the 
pafture.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  the  cow  ; 
as  its  teeth  cannot  come  fo  clofe  to  the 
ground  as  thofe  of  the  horfe,  nor  fo  readily 
as  thofe  of  the  fheep,  which  are  lefs,  it  is 
obliged  to  feed  upon  the  talleft  vegetables 
that  offer  ^  thus  it  eats  them  all  down,  and, 
in  time,  levels  the  furface  of  the  pafture. 

The  age  of  the  cow  is  known  by  the  teeth 
^nd  horns.  This  animal  is  furnifhed  with 
eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  ;  at  the 
age  of  ten  months,  the  two  middlemoft  of 
thefe  fall  out,  and  are  replaced  by  others, 
that  are  not  fb  white,  but  broader ;  at  the 
age  of  fixteen  months,  the  two  next  milk- 
white  teeth  fall  out  likewife,  and  others 
come  up  in  their  room  :  thus,  at  the  end  of 
every  fix  months,  the  creature  lofes  and 
gains,  till,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  all  the 
cutting  teeth  are  reiiewed,  and  then  they  are 
long,  pretty  white  and  equal  9  but  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  animal  advances  in  years, 
they  become  irregular  and  black,  their  ine¬ 
qualities  become  fmoother,  and  the  animal 
lefs  capable  of  chewing  its  food.  Thus  the 
cow  often  declines  from  this  fingle  caufe ; 
for  as  it  is  obliged  to  eat  %  great  deal  to  fup- 

port 
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port  life,  and  as  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  teeth 
makes  the  difficulty  of  chewing  great,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  food  cannot  be  fupplied  to 
the  ftomach.  Thus  the  poor  animal  finks  in 
the  midfi:  of  plenty,  and  every  year  grows 
leaner  and  leaner,  till  it  dies. 

The  horns  are  another,  and  a  furer  me¬ 
thod  of  determining  this  animal’s  age.  At 
three  years  old,  it  ffieds  its  horns,  and  new 
ones  arife  in  their  place,  which  continue  as 
long  as  it  lives  ;  at  four  years  of  age,  the 
cow  has  fmall  neat  fmooth  horns,  thickeft 
near  the  head  ^  at  five  the  horns  become 
larger,  and  are  marked  round  with,  the  for¬ 
mer  year’s  growth.  Thus,  while  the  animal 
continues  to  live,  the  horns  continue  to 
lengthen  ;  and  every  year  a  new  ring  is 
added  at  the  root ;  fo  that  allowing  three 
years  before  their  appearance,  and  then 
reckoning  the  number  of  rings,  we  have  in 
both  together  the  animal’s  age  exaflly. 

As  we  have  indifputably  the  beft  breed  of 
horned  cattle  of  any  in  Europe,  fo  it  was  not 
without  the  fame  affiduity  that  we  came  to 
excel  in  thefc,  as  in  our  horfes.  The  breed 
of  cows  has  been  entirely  improved  by  a  fo¬ 
reign  mixture,  properly  adapted  to  fupply 
the  imperfedfions  of  our  own.  Such  as  are 
purely  Britifh  are  far  inferior  in  fize  to 
tbqfe  on  many  parts  of  the  continent  ;  but 

thofe 
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thofis  which  we  have  thus  improved,  by 
far  excel  all  others.  Our  Lincolnfhlre 
kind  derive  their  fize  from  the  Holftein 
breed  :  and  the  large  hornlefs  cattle  that  are 
bred  in  fome  parts  of  England,  came  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Poland.  We  were  once  fa¬ 
mous  for  a  wild  breed  of  thefe  animals^ 
but  thefe  have  long  fmce  been  worn  out  ; 
and  perhaps  no  kingdom  in  Europe  can  fur- 
nilh  fo  few  wild  animals  of  all  kinds  as  our 
own.  Cultivation  and  agriculture  are  fure 
to  banhh  thefe,  wherever  they  are  found  ; 
and  every  addition  a  country  receives  from 
art,  drives  away  thofe  animals  that  are  only 
fitted  for  a  ftate  of  nature. 

Of  all  quadrupedes,  the  cow  feems  moft 
liable  to  alteration  from  its  pafture.  In  the 
different  parts  of  our  own  country,  we 
eafily  perceive  the  great  varieties  produced 
among  thefe  animals,  by  the  richnefs  or 
poverty  of  the  foil.  In  fome  they  grow  to 
a  great  bulk  ;  and  I  have  feen  an  ox  fixteen 
hands  high,  which  is  taller  than  the  gene¬ 
ral  run  of  our  horfes.  In  others,  they  ap¬ 
pear  as  diminutive  ;  being  not  fo  large  as 
an  afs.  The  breed  of  the  Me  of  Man, 
and  moft  parts  of  Scotland,  is  much  lefs 
in  general  than  in  England  or  Ireland  : 
they  are  differently  fliaped  alfo,  the  dewlap 
being  much  fmaller,  and  as  the  expreffion 
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IS,  the  beaft  has  more  of  the  ewe  heck. 
This,  till  fome  years  ago,  was  confidered  in 
cattle  as  a  deformity  ^  and  the  cow  was 
thoferi,  according  td  VirgiFs  dired'ioh,  with 
a  large  dewlap  :  however,  at  ptefent  it  is  the 
univerfal  Opinion,  that  the  cow  wants  ill 
udder  what  it  has  in  neck,  arid  the  larger 
the  dewlap,  the  fmaller  is  the  quantity  of 
its  milk.  Our  graziers  now,  therefore,  en¬ 
deavour  to  mix  the  two  breeds  j  the  large 
Holfteiri  with  the  fmall  northern  ;  and  froni 
both  refults  that  fine  milch  breed,  which 
excels  the  cattle  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

This  difference,  afifirig  froni  paftufe,  is 
more  obfervable  in  other  countries  than  ill 
our  own.  The  cow  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  alfnoft  every  part  of  the  world,  lafge  iri 
proportion  to  the  richnefs  of  the  pafture 
and  fmall,  ^is  the  animal  is  ftiiited  in  its 
food.  Thus  Africa  is  remarkable  for  the 
largefl;  and  the  fmalleft  cattle  of  this  kind  ; 
as  is  alfo  India,  Poland,  Switzerland,  and 
feverai  other  parts  of  Europe.  Among  the 
Eluth  Tartars,  where  the  paftures  are  re-^ 
markably  rich  and  riourifhing,  the  cow 
becomes  fo  large,  that  he  muft  be  a  tall 
man  who  can  reach  the  tip  of  its  fhouldef. 
On  the  contrary,  in  France,  where  the  ani-^" 
mal  is  ftinted  in  its  food,  and  driven 
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from  the  moft  floufithing  paftures  it  greatly 

But  the  differences  in  the  flze  of  this  ani-- 
mal  are  not  fo  remarkable  as  thofe  which 
are  found  in  its  form,  its  hair,  and  its  horns. 
The  difference  is  fo  very  extraofdiriary  irl 
many  of  them,  that  they  have  been  even 
confidered  as  a  different  kind  of  creatute, 
and  names  have  been  given  them  as  a 
diftind:  fpecies,  w'hen  in  reality  they  are 
all  the  fame*.  In  this  mariner  the  urus 
and  the  bifon  have  beeii  confidered,  frorri 
the  variety  in  their  make,  to  be  diftind  in 
their  production ;  but  they  are  all  in  fad 
the  defcendants  of  one  common  flock,  as 
they  have  that  certain  mark  of  uriity,  they 
breed  arid  propagate  among  each  other, 
Naturalifts  have  therefore  laboured  under 
an  obvious  error,  when  beriaufe  of  the 
extreme  bulk  of  the  urus,  or  becaufe  of  the 
hump  upon  the  back  of  the  bifon,  they 
affigned  them  different  places  in  the  creation,, 
and  feparated  a  clafs  of  animals  wdiich  was 
really  united.  It  is  true,  the  horfe  and  the 
afs  do  not  differ  fo  much  in  form,  as  the 
cow  and  the  bifon  ;  neverthelefs,  the  former 
are  diftind  animals,  as  their  breed  is  mark¬ 
ed  with  fterility ;  the  latter  are  animals  of 
the  fame  kind,  as  their  breed  is  fruitful, 
and  a  race  of  animals  is  produced,  in  which 


^  BufFon,  vol.  xxili.  p.  78. 
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the  hump  belonging  to  the  bifon  is  foofi 
worn  away.  The  differences,  ^  therefore^ 
between  the  cow^  the  urns,  and  the  bifon, 
are  merely  accidental.  The  fame  caprice  in 
nature  that  has  given  horns  to  fome  cows, 
and  denied  them  to  others^  may  alfo  have 
given  the  bifon  an  hump,  or  encreafed  the 
bulk  of  the  urus  3  it  may  have  given  the 
one  a  mane,  or  denied  a  fufficiency  of  hair 
to  the  other. 

But  before  we  proceed  farther  it  may  be 
proper  to  defcribe  thefe  varieties,  which 
have  been  thus  taken  for  diflindt  kinds 
The  urus,  or  wild  bull,  is  chiefly  to  be  met 
with  in  the  province  of  ’  Lithuania ;  and 
grows  to  a  fize,  that  fcarce  any  other  animal, 
except  the"  elephant,  is  found  to  equal.  It 
is  quite  black,  except  a  ftripe  mixed  with 
white,  that  runs  from  the  neck  to  the  tail, 
along  the  top  of  the  back  ;  the  horns  are 
fhort,"  thick  and  ftrong  ;  the  eyes  are  fierce 
and  fiery  5  the  forehead  is  adorned  with  a 
kind  of  garland  of  black  curled  hair,  and 
fome  of  them  are  found  t6  have  beards  of 
the  fame ;  the  neck  is  fhort  and  ftrong, 
and  the  fkin  has  an  odour  of  mufk*  The 
female,  though  not  fo  big  as  the  male,  ex^ 
ceeds  the  largeft  of  our  bulls  in  fize  j  never- 
thelefs,  her  udder  and  teats  are  fo  fmall, 
that  they  can  fcarcely  be  perceived.  Upon 

This  defcrlptlon  is  chiefly  taken  from  Klein. 
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the  whole,  however,  this  animal  refembles 
the  tame  one  very  exadly,  except  in  fome 
trifling  varieties,  which  his  ftate  of  whldnefs, 
or  the  richnefs  of  the  paftnres  where  he  is 
found,  may  eafily  have  produced. 

The  bifon,  wTich  is  another  variety  of  the 
COW’  kind,  differs  from  the  reft,  in  having  a 
lump  between  its  fhoulders.  Thefe  animals 
are  of  various  kinds  ^  fome  very  large,  and 
others  as  diminutive.  In  general,  to  regard 
this  animal’s  fore  parts,  he  has  fomewhat  the 
look  of  a  lion,  wdth  a  long  fhaggy  mane, 
and  a  beard  under  his  chin  ^  his  head  is 
little,  his  eyes  red  and  fiery,  with  a  furious 
look  ;  the  forehead  is  large,  and  the  horns 
fo  big,  and  fo  far  afunder,  that  three  men 
might  often  fit  between  them.  On  the 
middle  of  the  back  there  grows  a  bunch 
almoft  as  high  as  that  of  a  camel,  covered 
wath  hair,  and  which  is  confidered  as  a 
great  delicacy  by  thofe  that  hunt  him. 
There  is  no  purfuing  him  with  fafety,  ex-- 
cept  in  forefts  where  there  are  trees  large 
enough  to  hide  the  hunters.  Fie  is  gene-^ 
rally  taken  by  pit-falls ;  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  countries  where  he  is  found  wild,  dig¬ 
ging  holes  ill  the  ground,  and  covering 
them 'over  with  boughs  of  trees  and  grafs  ; 
then  provoking  the  bifon  to  purfue  theiUj 
tliey  get  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  pit-fall, 
Vo  L.  III.  C  xvhik 
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while  the  furious  animal,  running  head 
foremoft,  falls  into  the  pit  prepared  for 
him,  and  is  there  quickly  overcome  and 
flain. 

Befides  thefe  real  diftindi;ions  in  the  cow 
kind,  there  have  been  many  others  made, 
that  appear  to  be  in  name  only.  Thus 
the  bonafus,  of  which  naturalifts  have  given 
ns  long  defcriptions,  is  fuppofed  by  Klein 
and  Buifon  to  be  no  more  than  another  name 
for  the  bifbn,  as  the  defcriptions  given  of 
them  by  the  ancients  coincide.  The  buba- 
lus  alfo  of  the  ancients,  which  fome  have 
fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  cow  kind,  Buffon 
places  among  the  lower  clafs  of  ruminant 
quadrupedes,  as  it  moft  refembles  them  in 
fize,  fhape,  and  the  figure  of  its  horns. 
Of  all  the  varieties,  therefore,  of  the  cow 
kind,  there  are  but  two  that  are  really 
diftinT  namely,  the  cow,  and  the  buffalo  : 
thefe  two  are  feparated  by  nature ;  they 
fecm  to  bear  an  antipathy  to  each  other  ^ 
they  avoid  each  other,  and  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  much  removed  as  the  horfe  is  from 
the  afs  or  the  zebra.  When,  therefore,  we 
have  defcribed  tlie  varieties  of  the  cow 
kind,  we  fliall  pafs  on  to  the  biifiklo,  which 
being  a  different  animal,  requires  a  feparato 
hiftory. 

There  is/carce  a  part  of  the  world,  as 
was  faid  before,  in  which  the  cow  is  not 
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found  in  fome  one  of  its  varieties  ;  eitheif 
large,  like  the  urus,  or  humped  as  the  bifon ; 
with  ftrait  horiis,  or  bending,  inverted 
!)ackwards,  or  turning  lide-ways  to  the 
check,  like  thofe  of  the  ram  ;  and  in  many 
countries,  they  are  found  without  any  horns 
whatfoever.  But  to  be  more  particular^ 
beginning  at  the  north,  the  few  kine  which 
fubfifl:  in  Iceland,  are  without  horiis,  ak 
though  of  the  fame  race  originally  with  ours. 
The  fize  of  thefe  is  rather  relative  to  the 
goodnefs  of  the  pafture,  than  the  warmth 
or  coldnefs  of  the  climate.  The  Dutch 
frequently  bring  great  quantities  of  lean 
cattle  from  Denmark,  which  they  fatten  on 
their  own  rich  grounds.  Thefe  are  in 
general  of  a  larger  fize  than  their  own  na¬ 
tural  breed ;  and  they  fatten  very  eafily. 
The  cattle  of  the  Ukraine,  where  the 
pafture  is  excellent,  become  very  fat,  and 
are  confidered  as  the  largeft  breed  of  all 
Europe.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  covered  with  a  rich  nouriftiing 
herbage,  which  is  entirely  referved  for  their 
kine,  thefe  animals  grow  to  a  very  large 
fize.  On  the  contrary,  in  France,  where 
they  get  no  other  grafs  but  wdiat  is  thought 
unfit  for  horfes,  they  dwindle,  and  grow 
lean.  In  fome  parts  of  Spain,  the  cow 
grows  to  a  good  fize  ;  thofe  wild  bulls, 
however,  which  they  pride  themfelves  fo 
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much  in  combating,  are  a  very  mean .  def- 
picable  little  animal,  and  fomiewhat  fliaped 
like  one  of  our  cows,  with  nothing  of  that 
peculiar  flernnefs  of  afpedl  for  which  our  bulls 
are  remarkable.  In  Barbary  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Africa,  wFere  the  ground  is  dry, 
and  the  pafturage  Ihort,  the  cows  are  of  a 
very  fmall  breed,  and  give  milk  in  propor¬ 
tion,  On  the  contrary,  in  Ethiopia,  they 
are  of  a  prodigious  bignefs.  The  fame  holds 
in  Perfia  and  Tartary  ;  where  in  fome  pla¬ 
ces,  they  are  very  fmall,  and,  in  others,  of 
an  amazing  ftature.  It  is  thus,  in  almoft 
every  part  of  the  world,  this  animal  is  found 
to  correfpond  in  fize  to  the  quantity  of  its 
provifion. 

If  we  examine  the  form  of  thefe  animals, 
as  they  are  found  tame,  in  different  regions, 
we  fhall  find,  that  the  breed  of  the  urus, 
or  thofe  without  an  hump,  chiefly  occupies 
the  cold  and  the  temperate  zones,  and  is  not 
fo  much  difperfcd  towards  the  fouth.  On 
the  contrary,  the  breed  of  the  bifon,  or  the 
animal  with  an  hump,  is  found  in  all  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  world  ;  throughout  the 
vaft  continent  of  India ;  throughout  Africa, 
from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  all  thefe  countries,  the  bifon 
feems  chiefly  to  prevail ;  where  they  are 
found  to  have  a  fmooth  foft  hair,  are  very 
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nimble  of  foot,  and  in  fomc  meafnre  fupply 
the  want  of  horfes.  The  bifon  breed  is 
alfo  more  expert  and  docile  than  ours  j 
many  of  them,  when  they  carry  burthens, 
bend  their  knees  to  take  them  up,  or  fet 
them  down  :  they  are  treated,  therefore  by 
tlie  natives  of  thofe  countries,  with  a  degree 
of  tendernefs  and  care  equal  to  their  utility  ; 
and  the  refped;  for  them  in  India  has  been 
carried  even  to  a  blind  adoration.  But  it  is 
amoiip;  the  Hottentots  where  thefe  animals 
are  chiefly  efteemed,  as  being  m.ore  than 
commonly  ferviceable.  They  are  their  fel¬ 
low  domeftics,  the  companions  of  their  plea- 
fures  and  fatigues  j  the  cow  is  at  once  the 
Hottentot’s  protestor  and  fervant,  afflfts  him 
in  tending  his  flocks,  and  guarding  them 
againft  every  invader  ;  while  the  fheep  are 
grazing,  the  faithful  backely,  as  this  kind  of 
cow  is  called,  ftands  or  grazes  befide  them  : 
flill,  hovv^ever,  attentive  to  the  looks  of  its 
mafter,  the  backely  flies  round  the  field, 
herds  in  the  fneep  that  are  ftraying,  obliges 
them  to  keep  within  proper  limits,  and  fliews 
no  mercy  to  robbers,  or  even  ftrangers  who 
attempt  to  plunder.  But  it  is  not  the  plun¬ 
derers  of  the  flock  alone,  but  even  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  nation,  that  thefe  backelys  are 
taught  to  combat.  Every  army  of  Hotten¬ 
tots  is  furni filed  with  a  proper  herd  of  thefe, 
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which  are  let  loofe  againft  the  enemy,  when 
the  occafion  is  moft  convenient.  Being 
thus  fent  forward,  they  overturn  all  before 
them  ;  they  ftrike  every  oppofer  down  vAth 
their  horns,  and  trample  upon  them  with 
their  feet ;  and  thus  often  procure  their 
mafters  an  eafy  vidory,  even  before  they 
have  attempted  to  ftrike  a  blow.  An  ani¬ 
mal  fo  ferviceable,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  is 
not  without  its  reward.  The  backely  lives 
in  the  fame  cottage  with  its  mafter,  and,  by 
long  habit  gains  an  affedion  for  him  ^  and 
in  proportion  as  the  man  approaches  to  the 
brute,  fo  the  brute  feems  to  attain  even  to 
fome  fnare  of  human  fagacity.  The  Hot- 
tentot  and  his  backely  thus  mutually  aflift 
each  other ;  and  when  the  latter  happens 
to  die,  a  new  one  is  chofen  to  fuceeed 
him,  by  a  council  of  the  old  men  of  the 
village.  _  The  new  backely  is  then  joined 
with  one  of  the  veterans  ofdiis  own  kind, 
from  whom  he  learns  his  art,  becomes  focial 
and  diligent,  and  is  taken  for  life  into  hu¬ 
man  frienddiip  and  protedion. 

The  bifons,  or  cows  with  an  hump,  are 
found  to  differ  very  much  from  each  other 
in  tlie  feveral  parts  of  the  world  where 
they  are  found.  The  wild  ones  of  this 
kind,  are  much  larger  than  the  tame. 
Some  have  horns,  and  fome  are  wdthout 
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any  ;  feme  have  them  depreffed,  and  feme 
raifed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  are  ufelefs 
as  weapons  of  annoyance  or  defence  ;  fome 
are  extremely  large  ;  and  others  among  theiti, 
fuch  as  the  zebu,  or  Barbary  cow,  are  very 
fmall.  They  are  all,  however,  equally  docile 
and  gentle  when  tamed  ;  and  in  general, 
furnidied  with  a  fine  luftrous  foft  hair,  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  our  own  breed  ;  their 
hump  is  alfo  of  different  fizes,  in  fome 
weighing  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds,  in 
others  lefs  •,  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  part  neceffarily  belonging  to 
the  animal  *,  and  probably  it  might  be  cut 
away  without  much  injury :  it  refembles 
a  griftly  fat ;  and  as  I  am  affured,  cuts  and 
taftes  fomewhat  like  a  dreffed  udder.  The 
bifons  of  Malabar,  Abylfinia,  and  Mada- 
gafear,  are  of  the  great  kind,  as  the  paf- 
tures  there  are  plentiful.  Thofe  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  and  mofi;  parts  of  Africa,  are  fmall 
and  of  the  zebu  or  little  kind.  In  America, 
cfpecially  towurds  the  north,  the  bifon  is 
wxll  known.  The  American  bifon,  how¬ 
ever,  is  found  to  be  rather  lefs  than  that  of 
the  ancient  continent  j  its  hair  is  longer  and 
thicker,  its  beard  more  remarkable,  and  its 
hide  more  luftrous  and  foft.  There  are 
many  of  them  brought  up  tame  in  Carolina  ; 
however,  their  wild  difpofitions  ftill  feem  to 
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continue,  for  they  break  through  all  fences 
to  get  into  the  corn-fields,  and  lead  the 
whole  tame  herd  after  them,  wherever  they 
penetrate.  They  breed  alfo  with  the  tame 
kinds  originally  brought  over  from  Europe  ^ 

I  and  thus  produce  a  race  peculiar  to  that 
I  country. 

From  all  this  it  appears*,  that  natura- 
lifts  have  given  various  names  to  animals  in 
reality  the  fame,  and  only  differing  in  fome 
few  accidental  circumftances.  The  wild 
cow  and  the  tame,  the  animal  belonging 
to  Europe,  and  that  of  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America,  the  bonafus  and  the  urus,  the 
bifon  and  the  zebu,  are  all  one  and  the 
fame,  propagate  among  each  other,  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  generations,  the  hump 
wears  aw^ay,  and  fcaree  any  veftiges  of  fa- 
vage  fiercenefs  are  found  to  remain.  Of  all 
animals,  therefore,  except  man  alone,  the 
cow  feeirls  moft- extend vely  propagated.  Its. 
nature  feems  equally  capable  of  the  rigours 
of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  an  inhabitant  as 
well  of  the  frozen  fields  of  Iceland,  as  the 
burning  defarts  of  Lybia.  It  feems  an  an¬ 
cient  inmate  in  every  climate,  domeftic  and 
^ame  in  thofe  countries  w'hich  have  been 
civilized,  favage  and  wild  in  the  countries 
which  are  lefs  peopled,  but  capable  of  being 

Ruffon,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  130. 
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made  ufeful  in  all  :  able  to  defend  itfelf  in 
a  ftate  of  nature  againft  the  moft  powerful 
enemy  of  the  foreft  •,  and  only  fubordinate 
to  man,  whofe  force  it  has  experienced,  and 
whofe  aid  it  at  laft  feems  to  require.  How¬ 
ever  wild  the  calves  are  W'^hich  are  taken 
from  the  dam  in  a  favage  flate,  either  in 
Africa  or  Afia,  they  foon  become  humble, 
patient,  and  familiar,  and  man  may  be  con- 
lidered,  in  thofe  countries,  as  almoft  helplefs 
without  their  affiftance.  Other  animals  pre-- 
ferve  their  nature  or  their  form  with  inflexi¬ 
ble  perfeverance  ;  but  thefe,  in  every  refpedl, 
fuit  themfelves  to  the  appetites  and  conve¬ 
niences  of  mankind  j  and  as  their  fliapes  are 
found  to  alter,  fo  alfo  does  their  nature  ; 
in  no  animal  is  there  feen  a  greater  variety 
of  kinds,  and  in  none  a  more  humble  and 
pliant  difpofition, 

THE  BUFFALO. 

I F  we  fhould  compare  the  fhape  of 
our  common  cow  with  th^t  of  the  bifon, 
the  difference  will  appear  very  great.  The 
fhaggy  mane  of  the  latter,  the  beard,  the 
curled  forehead,  the  inverted  horns,  the 
broad  breaft,  and  the  narrow  hinder  parts, 
give  it  the  appearance  rather  of  a  lion  than 

a  cow  y 
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a  cow  j  and  fit  it  more  for  a  ftate  of  war 
with  mankind,  than  a  ftate  of  fervitude. 
Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  appearances,  both 
animals  are  found  to  be  the  fame ;  or  at 
leaft  fo  nearly  allied,  that  they  breed  among 
each  other,  and  propagate  a  race  that  con¬ 
tinues  the  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  compare  the 
buffalo  with  our  common  cow,  no  two 
animals  can  be  more  nearly  alike,  either 
in  their  form  or  their  nature  both  equally 
fubmiflive  to  the  yoke,  both  often  living 
under  the  fame  roof,  and  employed  in  the 
fame  domeftic  fervices  ^  the  make  and  the 
turn  of  their  bodies  fo  much  alike,  that  it 
requires  a  clofe  attention  to  diftinguifh 
them  :  and  yet  after  all  this,  no  two  ani¬ 
mals  can  be  more  diftind:,  or  feem  to  have 
ftronger  antipathies  to  each  other*  Were 
there  but  one  of  each  kind  remaining,  it 
is  probable  the  race  of  both  would  fhortly 
be  extind.  However,  fuch  is  the  fixed 
averiion  formed  between  thefe  creatures, 
that  the  cow  refufes  to  breed  with  the 
buffalo,  which  it  nearly  refembles  ;  while 
it  is  known  to  propagate  with  the  bifon,  to 
which  it  has,  in  point  of  form,  but  a  very 
diftant  fimilitude. 

The  buffalo  is,  upon  the  whole,  by  no 
means,  fo  beautiful  a  creature  as  the  cow  , 
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his  'figure  is  more  clumfy  and  aiikward  ; 
his  air  is  wilder ;  and  he  carries  his  head 
lower,  and  nearer  the  ground  ;  his  limbs  are 
lefs  flefhy,  and  his  tail  more  naked  of  hair  ; 
his  body  is  fiiorter  and  thicker  than  that  of 
the  cow  kind  ;  his  legs  are  higher  j  his 
head  fmaller,  his  horns  not  fo  round,  black, 
and  compreifed,  wdth  a  bunch  of  curled 
hair  hanging  down  between  them  ;  his 
flcin  is  alfo  harder  and  thicker,  more  black, 
and  lefs  furnifhed  with  hair,  his  flefli, 
w^hich  is  hard  and  blackifh,  is  not  only  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  tafte,  but  likewife  to  the 
fmell.  The  milk  of  the  female  is  by  no 
means  fo  good  as  that  of  the  cow  ;  it  is 
however  produced  in  great  abundance.  In 
the  warm  countries,  almoft  all  their  cheefe 
is  made  of  the  milk  of  the  buffalo  ;  and 
they  fupply  butter  alfo  in  large  quantities. 
The  veal  of  the  young  buffalo  is  not  better 
eating  than  the*  beef  of  the  old.  The  hide 
of  this  animal  feems  to  be  the  mofl:  valu¬ 
able  thing  he  furnifhes.  The  leather  made 
of  it  is  well  known  for  its  tliicknefs,  foft- 
nefs,  and  impenetrability.  As  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  are,  in  general,  larger  and  fironger 
than  the  cow,  they  are  ufefully  employed 
in  agriculture.  They  are  ufed  in  drawing 
burthens,  and  fometimes  in  carrying  them  ; 
being  guided  by  a  ring,  which  is  thruft 
through  their  nofe.  Two  buffaloes  yoked 
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ifi  a  wasgoii  are  faid  to  draw  more  than  four 
horfes  ^  as  their  heads  and  necks  are  natu¬ 
rally  bent  downward,  they  are  thus  better 
fitted  for  the  draught,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  their  bodies  is  applied  to  the  carriage 
that  is  to  be  drawn  forward. 

From  the  fize  and  bulk  of  the  buffalo, 
we  may  be  eafily  led  to  conclude  that  he 
is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates.  The 
largeft  quadru pedes  are  generally  found  in 
the  torrid  zone  j  and  the  buffalo  is  inferior, 
in  point  of  fize,  only  to  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  or  the  hippopotamos.  The 
camelopard,  or  the  camel,  may,  indeed, 
be  taller,  but  they  are  neither  fo  long, 
or  near  fo  corpulent.  Accordingly,  we  find 
this  animal  wild  in  many  parts  of  India  ^ 
and  tamed  alfo  wherever  the  natives  have 
occafioii  for  his  fervices.  The  wild  buffa¬ 
loes  are  very  dangerous  animals,  and  are 
often  fouiid  to  gore  travellers  to  death,  and 
then  trample  them  with  their  feet,  until 
they  have  entirely  mangled  the  whole  body  : 
however,  in  the  woods  they  are  not  fo 
much  to  be  feared  as  in  the  plains,  becaufe 
in  the  violence  of  their  purfuit  their  large 
horns  are  apt  to  be  entangled  in  the  branch¬ 
es  of  the  trees,  which  gives  thofe,  who 
have  been  furprized  by  them,  time  to  efcape 
the  danger.  There  is  fcarce  any  other 
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method  of  avoiding  their  purfuit  ;  they 
run  with  great  Iwiftnefs ;  they  overturn  a 
tree  of  moderate  growth ;  and  are  fuch 
fwi miners,  as  to  crofs  the  larged:  rivers 
without  any  difficulty.  In  this  manner, 
like  all  other  large  animals  of  the  torrid 
zone,  they  are  very  fond  of  the  water ; 
and,  in  the  midd  of  their  purfuit,  often 
plunge  in,  in  order  to  cool  themfelves. 
The  Negroes  of  Guinea,  and  the  Indians 
of  Malabar,  where  budaloes  are  in  great 
abundance,  take  great  delight  in  hunting 
and  dedroying  them  ;  hownver,  they  never 
attempt  to  face  the  buffalo  openly,  but, 
generally  climbing  up  a  tree,  ffioot  at  him 
from  thence,  and  do  not  come  down  till 
they  find  they  have  effectually  difpatched. 
him.  However,  when  they  are  tamed,  no 
animal  can  be  more  patient  or  humble ; 
and  though  by  no  means  fo  docile  as  the 
cow  kind,  yet  they  go  through  domedic 
drudgeries  with  more  drength  and  perfe- 
verance. 

Although  thefe  animals  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  torrid  zone,  yet  they  are  bred  in 
feveral  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
Italy,  where  they  make  the  food  and  riches 
of  the  poor.  The  female  produces  but  one 
at  a  time,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cow  ; 
but  they  are  very  different  in  the  times  of 
gcflation  j  for  the  cow,  as  we  know,  goes 

but 
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but  nine  months  ;  whereas  the  buffalo  cCii^ 
tinues  pregnant  for  twelve.  .  They  are  all 
afraid  of  fire  ;  and  perhaps^  in  confequence 
of  this,  have  an  averfion  to  red  colours,  that 
.refemble  the  colour  of  flame  :  it  is  faid/ 
that  in  thofe  countries  where  they  are 
found  in  plenty,  no  perfon  dares  to  drefs 
in  fcarlet.  In  general  they  are  inoffenfive 
animals,  if  undiflurbed  ;  as  indeed  all  thofe 
which  feed  upon  grafs  are  found  to  be  j  but 
when  they  are  wounded,  or  when  even  but 
fired  at,  nothing  then  can  flop  their  fury  ^ 
they  then  turn  up  the  ground  with  their 
fore  feet,  bellow  much  louder  and  more 
terribly  than  the  bull,  and  make  at  the 
objed  of  their  refentment  with  ungoverna¬ 
ble  rage.  It  is  happy,  in  fuch  circumftan- 
ces,  if  the  perfon  they  purfue  has  a  wall 
to  efcape  over,  or  fome  fuch  obftacle,  other- 
wife  they  foon  overtake,  and  inftantly  de- 
firoy  him.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  although  their  horns  are  fo  very  for¬ 
midable,  they  in  general  make  more  life  of 
their  feet  in  combat,  and  rather  tread  their 
enemies  to  death  than  gore  them. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  hiftory  of 
thefe  animals,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  no  names  have  been  more  indifcrimi- 
nately  ufed  than  thofe  of  the  bull,  the 
urns,  the  bifon,  and  the  buffalo.  It  there¬ 
fore  becomes  fuch  as  would  have  diftiiid 
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ideas  of  each,  to  be  careful  in  feparating 
the  kinds,  the  one  from  the  other,  allow¬ 
ing  the  cow  for  the  ftandard  of  all.'  The 
urus,  whether  of  the  large  enormous  kind 
of  Lithuania,  or  the  fmaller  race  of  Spain, 
whether  with  long  or  fhort  horns,  whether 
with  or  without  long  hair  in  the  forehead, 
is  every  way  the  fame  with  what  our  com¬ 
mon  breed  was  before  they  were  taken 
from  the  foreft,  and  reduced  to  a  ftate  of 
fervitude.  The  bifon,  and  all  its  varieties, 
v/hich  are  knowm  by  an  hump  between  the 
fhoulders,  is  alfo  to  be  ranked  in  the  fame 
clafs.  This  animal,  whether  with  crooked 
or  ftrait  horns,  whether  they  be  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  cheek  or  totally  wanting,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  large  or  diminutive,  whatever 
be  its  colour,  or  whatever  the  length  of  its 
hair,  whether  called  the  bonafus  by  fome, 
or  the  bubalus  by  others,  is  but  a  Variety  of 
the  cow  kind,  with  whom  it  breeds,  and 
with  whom  of  confequence  it  has  the  clofeft 
connexion.  Laftly,  the  buffalo,  though 
fhaped  much  more  like  the  cow,  is  a  diftinfl 
kind  by  itfelf,  that  never  mixes  with  any 
of  the  former ;  that  goes  twelve  months 
with  young ;  whereas  the  cow  goes  but 
nine  ;  that  teftifies  an  averfion  to  the  latter  ; 
and,  though  bred  under  the  fame  roof,  or 
feeding  in  the  fime  pafture,  has  always 
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kept  feparate ;  and  makes  a  diftin^ft  racS 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Thefe  two  kinds 
are  fiippofed  to  be  the  only  real  varieties 
in  the  cow  kiiid^  of  which  natnralifts  - 
have  given  fo  many  varieties.  With 
refpeft  to  fome  circnmftances  m.entioned 
by  travellers,  fuch  as  that  of  many  kinds 
defending  themfelves  by  voiding  their  dung 
againfi:  their  purfuers  ;  this  is  a  pradtice 
which  they  have  in  common  with  other 
timnd  creatures  when  purfued,  and  arifes 
rather  from  fear  than  a  defire  of  defence. 
The  mnfcy  fmell  alfo  by  which  fome  have 
been  diftinguifhed,  is  found  common  to 
many  of  thefe  kinds,  in  a  ftate  of  nature  ^ 
and  does  not  properly  make  the  charade- 
riftic  marks  of  any.  The  particular  kind 
of  noife  alfo  which  fome  of  them  are 
known  to  make,  which  rather  refembles 
grunting  than  bellowing  or  lowing,  is  but 
a  favage  variety,  which  many  wild  animals 
have,  and  yet  lofe  when  brought  into  a 
date  of  tamenefs.  For  thefe  reafons,  Mn 
Bufton,  whom  I  have  followed  in  this  de- 
fcription,  is  of  my  opinion,  that  the  zebii, 
or  little  African  cow,  and  the  grunting,  or 
Siberian  cow,  are  but  different  races  of  the 
bifon  ;  as  the  fliape  of  the  horns,  or  the 
length  of  the  hair,  are  never  properly  cha- 
raderiftic  marks  of  any  animal,  but  are  found 
to  vary  with  climate,,  food,  and  cultivation. 

In 
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In  this  manner  the  number  of  animals  of 
the  cow  kind,  which  naturalifts  have  ex¬ 
tended  to  eight  or  ten  forts,  are  reduced  to 
two  ;  and  as  the  utmoft  deference  is  paid  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buffon  in  this  particular, 

I  have  taken  him  for  my  guide.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  there  is  an  animal  of  the  cow  kind, 
which  neither  he,  nor  any  other  naturalifl! 
that  I  know  of,  has  hitherto  defcribed,  yet 
which  makes  a  very  diftind  clafs,  and  may 
be  added  as  a  third  fpecies. 

This  animal  was  (hewn  fome  years  ago  in 
London,  and  feemed  to  unite  many  of  the 
charaderiftics  of  the  cow  and  the  hog ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  head,  the  horns,  and  the  tail  of  the 
former ;  with  the  briftles,  the  colour,  and 
the  grunting  of  the  latter.  It  was  about 
the  fize  of  an  afs,  but  broader  and  thicker; 
the  colour  refembling  that  of  an  hog,  and 
the  hair  briftly,  as  in  that  animal.  The 
hair  upon  the  body  was  thin,  as  in  the 
hog ;  and  a  row  of  briftles  ran  along  the 
fpine,  rather  fhorter  and  fofter  than  in  the 
hog  kind.  The  head  was  rather  larger 
than  that  of  a  cow;  the  teeth  were  en¬ 
tirely  refembling  thofe  of  that  animal,  and 
the  tongue  was  rough  in  like  manner. 
It  fed  upon  hay  ;  and,  .confequently,  its 
internal  conformation  muft  have  refembled 
that  of  the  cow  kind  more  than  the  hog, 
VoL.  HI.  D  whofc 
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whofe  food  is  always  chofen  of  a  kind  more 
fucculent.  Thx  eyes  were  placed  in  the  head 
as  with  the  cow,  and  were  pretty  nearly  of 
the  fame  colour  ;  the  horns  were  black  and 
flattifh,  but  bent  rather  backwards  to  the 
neck,  as  in  the  goat  kind  ^  the  neck  was 
Ihort  and  thick,  and  the  back  rather  rifing 
in  the  middle  ^  it  was  cloven  footed,  like 
the  cow,  without  thofe  hinder  claws  that 
are  found  in  the  hog  kinds.  But  the  greateft 
variety  of  all  in  this  extraordinary  creature, 
which  was  a  female,  was,  that  it  had  but 
two  teats,  and,  confequently,  in  that  re- 
fpefl,  refembled  neither  of  the  kinds  to 
which,  in  other  circumftances,  it  bore  fo 
ftrong  a  fimilitude.  Whether  this  animal 
was  a  diftind  kind,  or  a  monftcr,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  fay  ;  it  was  fhewn  under  the 
name  of  the  bonafus  ;  and  it  was  faid,  by  the 
perfon  who  fhewed  it,  to  have  come  from 
India  :  but  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  inte- 
refted  ignorance  j  the  perfon  only  wanted  to 
make  the  animal  appear  as  extraordinary  as 
poffible  ;  and  I  believe  would  fcarcely  fcru- 
p!e  a  lie  or  two,  to  encreafe  that  wonder  in 
us,  by  which  he  found  the  means  of  liv- 
ing; 
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C  H  A  P.  III. 

Of  Animals  of  the  Sheep  ahd  Goat  Kind. 

A 

A  S .  no  two  animals  are  found  entirely  the 
fame,  fo  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  that  any 
two  races  of  animals  fhould  exadly  corref- 
pond  in  every  particulari  The  goat  and 
the  Iheep  are  apparently  different,  in  the 
form  of  their  bodies,  in  their  covering,  and 
in  their  horns-.  They  may  from  hence  be 
cohfidered  as  two  different  kinds,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  all  common  and  domeftic  purpofes. 
But  if  we  come  to  examine  them  clofer, 
and  obferve  their  internal  conformation,  no 
two  animals  cari  be  more  alike  ;  their  feet, 
their  four  ftomachs,  their  fuet,  their  appe¬ 
tites,  all  are  entirely  the  fame,  and  fhew 
the  limilitiide  between  them :  but  what 
makes  a  much  ftronger  connediori  is,  that 
they  propagate  with  each  other.  The  buck 
goat  is  found  to  produce  with  the  ewe  an 
animal  that  in  two  or  three  generations  re¬ 
turns  to  the  fheep,  ahd  feems  to  retain  no 
marks  of  its  ancient  progenitor*;  The 
fheep  and  the  goat,  therefore,  may  be  cori- 
fidered  as  belonging  to  one  family;  and 
were  the  whole  faces  reduced  to  one  of 
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each,  they  would  quickly  replenilh  the 
earth  with  their  kind. 

If  we  examine-  the  fheep  and  goat  inter¬ 
nally,  we  fhal!  find,  as  was  faid,  that  their 
conformation  is  entirely  the  fame  j  nor  is 
their  ftrudlure  very  remote  from  that  of  the 
cow  kind,  which  they  refemble  in  their 
hoofs,  and  in  their  chewing  the  cud.  In¬ 
deed,  all  ruminant  animals  are  internally 
much  alike.  The  goat,  the  fheep,  or  the 
deer,  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  anatomifl: 
the  fame  parts  in  miniature,  which  the  cow 
or  the  bifon  exhibit  in  the  great.  But 
the  difFerences  between  thofe  animals  are, 
neverthelefs,  fufficiently  apparent.  Nature 
has  obvioufly  marked  the  diftindions  betwxen 
the  cow  and  the  fiieep  kind,  by  their  form 
and  fize;  and  they  are  alfo  difcinguifhed 
fiom  thofe  of  the  deer  kind,  by  never  flied- 
diuF  their  horns.  Indeed  the  form  and  fi- 
gure  of  thefe  animals,  if  there  were  nothing 
elfe,  would  leldoin  fail  of  guiding  us  to  the 
kind  ;  and  we  might  almoft,  upon  fight,  tel! 
which  belonpis  to  the  deer  kind,  and  which 
are  to  be  degraded  into  that  of  the  goat. 
However,  the  annually  Ihedding  the  horns 
in  the  deer,  and  the  permanence  in  the 
flreep,  draws  a  pretty  exad  line  between  the 
kinds  j  fo  that  we  may  hold  to  this  diftinc- 
tion  only,  and  define  the  flieep  and  goat 

kind 
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kind  as  ruminant  animals  of  a  fmaller  fize, 
that  never  fhed  their  horns. 

If  we  confider  thefe  harmlefs  and  ufe- 
ful  animals  in  one  point  of  view,  we  fhali 
find  that  both  have  been  long  reclaimed, 
and  brought  into  a  ftate  of  domeftic  fervi- 
tude.  Both  feem  to  require  protedion  from 
man  j  and  are  in  fome  meafure  pleafed 
with  his  fociety.  The  llieep  indeed,  is  the 
more  ferviceable  creature  of  the  two  ;  but 
the  goat  has  more  fenfibility  and  attach¬ 
ment.  The  attending  upon  both  Vv^as  once 
the  employment  of  the  wifeft  and  the  beft 
of  men  ;  and  thofe  have  been  ever  fup- 
pofed  the  happieft  times,  in  which  thefe 
harmlefs  creatures  were  cohfidered  as  the 
chief  objeds  of  human  attention.  In  the 
earlieft  ages,  the  goat  feemed  rather  the 
greater  favourite  ;  and,  indeed  it  continues 
fuch  to  this  day  among  the  poor.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fheep  has  long  fince  become  the 
principal  objed  of  human  care  ;  while  the 
goat  is  difregarded  by  the  generality  of 
mankind,  or  become  the  poffeffion  only  of 
the  lowed  of  the  people.  The  fheep,  there¬ 
fore,  and  its  varieties,  may  be  confidered 
firft  ;  and  the  goat  with  all  thofe  of  its 
kind,  will  then  properly  follow. 
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THE  SHEEP. 

THOSE  animals  that  take  refuge  under 
the  protedion  of  man,  in  a  few  generations 
become  indolent  and  helplefs.  Having  loft 
the  habit  of  felf  defence,  they  feem  to  lofe 
alfo  the  inftinds  of  nature.  The  fheep,  in 
its  prefeiit  domeftic  ftate,  is  of  all  animals 
the  moft  defencelefs  and  inoffenfive.  With 
its  liberty  it  feems  to  have  been  deprived 
of  its  fwiftnefs  and  cunning  ;  and  w^hat  in 
the  afs  might  rather  be  called  patience,  in 
the  fheep  appears  to  be  ftupidity.  With  no 
one  quality  to  fit  it  for  felf-prefervation, 
it  makes  vain  efforts  at  all.  Without  fwift¬ 
nefs,  it  endeavours  to  fly ;  and  without 
ftrength,  fometimes  offers  to  oppofe.  But 
thefe  feeble  attempts  rather  incite  than  re- 
prefs  the  infults  of  every  enemy ;  and  the 
dog  follows  the  flock  with  greater  delight 
upon  feeing  them  fly,  and  attacks  them 
with  more  fiercenefs  upon  their  unfupport- 
ed  attempts  at  refiftance.  Indeed  they  run 
together  in  flocks  ^  rather  with  the  hopes 
of  lofing  their  fingle  danger  in  the  crovrd, 
than  of  uniting  to  reprefs  the  attack  by 
numbers.  The  fheep,  therefore,  were  it 
expofed  in  its  prefent  ftate  to  ftruggle  with 
Its  natural  enemies  of  the  foreft,  would 
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foon  be  extirpated.  Loaded  with  an  heavy 
heece,  deprived  of  the  defence  of  its  horns, 
and  rendered  heavy,  flow,  and  feeble,  it 
can  have  no  other  fafety  but  what  it  finds 
from  man.  This  animal  is  now,  therefore, 
obliged  to  rely  folely  upon  that  art  for  pro- 
tedion,  to  which  it  originally  owes  its  de- 
irradation. 

But  we  are  not  to  impute  to  Nature  the 
formation  of  an  animal  fo  utterly  unprovi¬ 
ded  againft  its  enemies,  and  fo  unfit  for 
defence.  The  moufiion,  which  is  the  fheep 
in  a  favage  ftate,  is  a  bold,  fleet  creature, 
able  to  efcape  from  the  greater  animals  by 
its  fwiftnefs,  or  to  oppofe  the  fmaller  kinds 
with  the  arms"  it  has  received  from  Nature, 
It  is  by  human  art  alone  that  the  flieep  is 
become  the  tardy  defencelefs  creature  we 
find  it.  Every  race  of  quadrupedes  might 
eafily  be  corrupted  by  the  fame  allurements 
by  which  the  flaeep  has  been  thus  debilita¬ 
ted  and  depreiTed  While  undifturbed,  and 
properly  fupplied,  none  are  found  to  fet 
any  bounds  to  their  appetites.  They  all 
purfue  their  food  while  able,  and  continue 
to  graze,  till  they  often  die  of  diforders  oc- 
cafioned  by  too  much  fatnefs.  But  it  is  very 
different  with  them  in  a  ftate  of  nature : 
they  are  in  the  foreft  furrounded  by  dangers, 
and  alarmed  with  unceafing  hoitilitics ;  they 
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are  purfued  every  hour  from  one  tra£l  of 
country  to  another  ,  and  fpend  a  great  part 
of  their  time  in  attempts  to  avoid  their 
enemies.  Thus  conftantly  exercifed,  and 
continually  praftifing  all  the  arts  of  defence 
and  efcape,  the  animal  at  once  preferves  its 
life  and  native  independence,  together  with 
its  fwiftnefs,  and  the  flender  agility  of  its 
form. 

The  flieep,  in  its  fervile  flate,  feems  to 
be  divefted  of  all  inclinations  of  its  own  ^ 
and  of  all  animals  it  appears  the  moft 
ftupid.  Every  quadrupede  has  a  peculiar 
turn  of  countenance,  a  phyfiognomy,  if  we 
may  fo  call  it,  that  generally  marks  its 
nature.  The  fheep  feems  to  have  none  of 
thofe  traits  that  betoken  either  courage  or 

O 

cunning  its  large  eyes,  feparated  from 
each  other,  its  ears  flicking  out  on  each 
fide,  and^  its  narrovv^  noflrils,  all  teflify  the 
extreme  fimplicity  of  this  creature  j  and 
the  pofition  of  its  horns  allb,  Ihew  that 
Nature  defigned  the  flieep  rather  for  flight 
than  combat.  It  appears  a  large  mafs  of 
flefh,  fupported  upon  four  fmall  ftrait  legs, 
ill  fitted  for  carrying  fuch  a  burthen  ^  its 
motions  are  aukward,  it  is  eafily  fatigued, 
and  often  finks  under  the  weight  of  its  own 
corpulency.  In  proportion  as  thefe  marks 
of  transformation  are  more  numerous, 
the  animal  becomes  more  helplefs  and 
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flupid.  Thofe  which  live  upon  a  more  fertile 
pafture  and  grow  fat,  become  entirely  feeble  ; 
thofe  that  want  horns,  are  found  more  dull 
and  heavy  than  the  reft  *  ^  thofe  whofe  fleeces 
are  longcft  and  fineft,  are  moft  fubjed  to  a 
variety  of  diforders ;  and  in  fhort,  what¬ 
ever  changes  have  been  wrought  in  this 
animal  by  the  induftry  of  man,  are  entire¬ 
ly  calculated  for  human  advantage,  and  not 
for  the  creature  itfelf.  It  might  require  a 
fucceflion  of  ages,  before  the  flieep  could 
be  reftored  to  its  primitive  ftate  of  adivity, 
fo  as  to  become  a  match  for  its  purfuers  of 
the  foreft. 

The  goat,  which  it  refembles  in  fo  many 
other  refpeds,  is  much  its  fuperior.  The 
one  has  its  particular  attachments,  fees 
danger,  and  generally  contrives  to  efcape 
it  ;  but  the  other  is  timid  without  a  caufe, 
and  fecure  when  real  danger  approaches. 
Nor  is  the  fheep,  when  bred  up  tame  in 
the  houfe,  and  familiarized  with  its  keepers, 
lefs  obftinately  abfurd  :  from  being  dull 
and  timid,  it  then  acquires  a  degree  of  pert 
familiarity ;  buts  with  its  head,  becomes 
mifchievous,  and  fhews  itfelf  every  way 
unworthy  of  being  Angled  out  from  the 
reft  of  the  flock.  Thus  it  feems  rather 
formed  for  flavery  than  friendfhip  ;  and 
framed  more  for  the  necelfities  than  the 

*  Daubenton  upon  the  flieep. 
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amufements  of  mankind.  There  is  but 
one  inftance  in  which  the  fheep  fhews  any 
attachment  to  its  keeper ;  and  that  is  feen 
rather  on  the  continent,  than  among  us  in 
Great  Britain.  What  I  allude  to  is  their 
following  the  found  of  the  fhepherd’s  pipe. 
Before  I  had  feen  them  trained  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  I  had  no  conception  of  thofe  defcrip- 
tions  in  the  old  paftoral  poets,  of  the  lliep- 
herd  leading  his  flock  from  one  country  to 
another.  As  I  had  been  ufed  only  to  fee 
thefe  harmlefs  creatures  driven  before  their 
keepers,  I  fuppofed  that  all  the  reft  was  but 
invention  :  but  in  many  parts  of  the  Alps, 
and  even  in  fome  provinces  of  France,  the 
fliepherd  and  his  pipe  are  ftill  continued 
with  true  antique  fimplicity.  The  ftock  is 
regularly  penned  every  evening,  to  preferve 
them  from  the  wolf ;  and  the  fhepherd  re¬ 
turns  homeward  at  fun-fet,  with  his  flieep 
following  him,  and  feemingly  pleafed  with 
the  found  of  the  pipe,  w’hich  is  blown  with 
a  reed,  and  refembles  the  chanter  of  a  bag¬ 
pipe.  In  this  manner,  in  thofe  countries 
that  ftill  continue  poor,  the  Arcadian  life  is 
ftil!  preferved  dn  all  its  former  purity  j  but 
in  countries  where  a  greater  inequality  of 
conditions  prevail,  the  fliepherd  is  gene¬ 
rally  fome  poor  wretch  who  attends  a  flock 
from  which .  he  is  to  derive  no  benefits, 

and 
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and  only  guards  thofe  luxuries  which  he 
is  not  fated  to  (hare. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  early  WTiters, 
that  the  fheep  was  bred  in  Britain  ;  and  it 
w^as  not  till  feveral  ages  after  this  animal 
was  cultivated,  that  the  w^oollen  manu¬ 
facture  was  carried  on  among  us  *  That 
valuable  branch  of  bufinefs  lay  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  in  foreign  hands  ;  and  we 
were  obliged  to  import  the  cloth,  manu- 
fadured  from  our  own  materials.  There 
were  notwithflanding,  many  unavailing 
efforts  among  our  kings  to  introduce  and 
preferve  the  manufacture  at  home.  Henry 
the  Second,  by  a  patent  granted  to  the 
weavers  in  London,  directed,  that  if  any 
cloth  vras  found  made  of  a  mixture  of  Spa- 
nifh  wool,  it  fhould  be  burned  by  the  may¬ 
or.  Such  edicts  at  length,  although  but 
flowly,  operated  towards  the  eftablifhing 
this  trade  among  us.  The  Flemings,  who 
at  the  revival  of  arts  poffeffed  the  art  of 
cloth-working  in  a  fuperlor  degree,  were 
invited  to  fettle  here  ;  and,  foon  after,  fo¬ 
reign  cloth  was  prohibited  from  being  worn 
in  England.  In  the  times  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  this  manufaclure  received  every  en¬ 
couragement  ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands  being  then  forced  by  the 
tyranny  of  Spain;  to  take  refuge  in  this 

^  Zcologv,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
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country,  they  improved  us  in  thofe  arts,  in 
which  we  at  prefent  excel  the  reft  of  the 
world.  Every  art,  however,  has  its  rife, 
its  meridian,  and  its  decline  ;  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  by  many,  that  the  woollen  manufac¬ 
ture  has  for  fome  time  been  decaying  amongft 
us.  The  cloth  now  made  is  thought  to  be 
much  worfe  than  that  of  fome  years  paft  j 
being  neither  fo  firm  nor  fo  fine,  neither  fo 
much  courted  abroad,  nor  fo  ferviceable  at 
home. 

No  country,  however,  produces  fuch 
fheep  as  England  ;  either  with  larger  fleeces, 
or  better  adapted  for  the  bufinefs  of  cloath- 
ing,  Thofe  of  Spain,  indeed,  are  finer,  and 
we  generally  require  fome  of  their  wool  to 
work  up  with  our  own  ;  but  the  weight  of 
a  Spanifh  fleece  is  no  way  comparable  to  one 
of  Lincoln  or  Warwicklhire  ;  and  in  thofe 
counties,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  give 
fifty  guineas  for  a  ram. 

The  fheep  without  horns  are  counted  the 
-beft  fort,  becaufe  a  great  part  of  the  animal’s 
nourifhment  is  fuppofed  to  go  up  into  the 
horns*.  Sheep,  like  other  ruminant  ani¬ 
mals,  want  the  upper  fore  teeth ;  but  have 
eight  in  the  lower  jaw  :  two  of  thefe  drop, 
and  are  replaced  at  two  years  old  j  four  of 
them  are  replaced  at  three  years  old  ;  and 


*  Lifle’s  Kiifbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 
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all  at  four.  The  new  teeth  are  eafily  known 
from  the  reft  by  their  frefhnefs  and  white- 
nefs.  There  are  fome  breeds,  however,  in 
England,  that  never  change  their  teeth  at 
all ;  thefe  the  fhepherds  call  the  leather 
mouthed  cattle  *,  and,  as  their  teeth  are  thus 
longer  w’earing,  they  are  generally  fuppofed 
to  grow  old  a  year  or  two  before  the  reft  * 
The  fheep  bring  forth  one  or  two  at  a  time ; 
and  fometimes  three  or  four.  The  firft  lamb 
of  an  ewe  is  generally  pot-bellied,  fhort, 
and  thick,  and  of  lefs  value  than  thofe  of 
a  fecond  or  third  produdion  ;  the  third 
being  fuppofed  the  beft  of  all.  They  bear 
their  young  five  months ;  and,  by  being 
houfed,  they  bring  forth  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

But  this  animal  in  its  domeftic  ftate,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  a  detail  of  its  pecu¬ 
liar  habits,  or  of  the  arts  which  have  been 
ufed  to  improve  the  breed.  Indeed,  in  the 
eye  of  ari  obferver  of  Nature,  every  art 
which  tends  to  render  the  creature  more 
helplefs  and  ufelefs  to  itfelf,  may  be  con- 
fidered  rather  as  an  injury  than  an  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  we  are  to  look  for  this  ani¬ 
mal  in  its  nobleft  ftate,  w^e  muft  feek  for 
it  in  the  African  defert,  or  the  extenfive 
plains  of  Siberia.  Among  the  degenerate 

*  Lifle’s  Hufbandry,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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defcendants  of  the  wild  fheep,  there  have 
been  fo  many  changes  wrought,  as  entirely 
to  difguife  the  kind,  and  often  to  miflead 
the  obferver.  The  variety  is  fo  great  that 
fcarce  any  two  countries  has  its  fheep  of 
the  fame  kind  ^  but  there  is  found  a  mani- 
fell  difference  in  all,  either  in  the  fize,  thd 
covering,  the  fhape,  or  the  horns. 

The  woolly  fheep  %  as  it  is  feen  among 
us,  is  found  Only  in  Europe^  and  fome  of 
the  temperate  provinces  of  Afia.  When 
tranfported  into  warmer  countries,  either 
into  Florida  or  Guinea,  it  lofes  its  wool) 
and  affumes  a  covering  fitted  to  the  climate, 
becoming  hairy  and  rough  j  it  there  alfo 
lofes  its  fertility,  and  its  flefh  no  longer  has 
the  fame  flavour.  In  the  fame  manner,  in 
the  very  cold  countries,  it  feems  equally 
helplefs  and  a  ftranger ;  it  ftill  requites  the 
unceafing  attention  of  mankind  for  its  pre- 
fervation  :  and  although  it  is-  found  to  fub^ 
fift,  as  well  in  Greenland  as  in  Guinea  f, 
yet  it  feems  a  natural  inhabitant  of  neither. 

Of  the  domeftic  kinds  to*  be  found  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  befldes  our  own, 
which  is  common  in  Europe,  the  firft  va- 
riety  is  to  be  feen  in  Iceland,  Mufcovy, 
and  the  coldeft  climates'  of  the  north.  This, 
which  may  be  called  the  Iceland  fheep, 

*  EufFon,  v6l.-xxlli.  p.  i6S.  f  Krahiz. 
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refembles  our  breed,  in  the  form  of  the 
body  and  the  tail ;  but  differs  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner  in  the  number  of 
tlie  horns  ;  being  generally  found  to  have 
four,  and  fometimes  even  eight,  growing 
from  different  parts  of  the  forehead.  Thefe 
are  large  and  formidable ;  and  the  animal 
fcems  thus  fitted  by  Nature  for  a  ftate  of 
war  :  however,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
reft  of  its  kind,  being  mild,  gentle,  and 
timid.  Its  wool  is  very  different  alfo,  from 
that  of  the  common  flieep,  being  long, 
fmooth  and  hairy.  Its  colour  is  of  a  dark 
brown  ;  and  under  its  outward  coat  of  hair, 
it  has  an  internal  covering,  that  rather  re¬ 
fembles  fur  than  wool,  being  fine,  fhort, 
and  foft. 

The  fecond  variety  to  be  found  in  this 
animal,  is  that  of  the  broad  tail’d  fheep,  fo 
common  in  Tartary,  Arabia,  Perfia,  Barbary, 
Syria,  and  Egypt.  This  fheep  is  only  re¬ 
markable  for  its  large  and  heavy  tail,  which 
is  often  found  to  weigh  from  twenty  to 
thirty  pounds.  It  fometimes  grows  a  foot 
broad,  and  is  obliged  to  be  fupporled  by 
a  fmall  kind  of  board,  that  goes  upon 
wheels.  This  tail  is  not  covered  under¬ 
neath  with  w^ool,  like  the  upper  part,  but 
is  bare  ;  and  the  natives,  who  confider  it 
as  a  very  great  delicacy,  are  very  careful 
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in  attendnig  and  preferving  it  from  injury. 
Mr.  BufFon  fuppofes  that  the  fat  which  falls 
into  the  caul  in  our  fheep,  goes  in  thefe 
to  furnifli  the  tail ;  and  that  the  reft  of  the 
body  is  from  thence  deprived  of  fat  in 
proportion.  With  regard  to  their  fleeces, 
in  the  temperate  climates,  they  are,  as  in 
our  own  breed,  foft  and  woolly  ;  but  in 
the  warmer  latitudes,  they  are  hairy  :  yet 
in  both  they  preferve  the  enormous  fize  of 
their  tails. 

The  third  obfervable  variety  is  that  of 
the  fheep  called  ftrepficheros.  This  animal 
is  a  native  of  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  only  differs  from  our  fheep,  in  having 
ftrait  horns,  furrounded  with  a  fpiral  furrow. 

The  laft  variety  is  that  of  the  Guinea 
fheep,  which  is  generally  found  in  all  the 
tropical  climates,  both  of  Africa  and  the 
Eaft-Indies.  They  are  of  a  large  fize,  with 
a  rough  ‘hairy  fkin,  fhort  horns,  and  ears 
hanging  down,  with  a  kind  of  dewlap  under 
the  chin.  They  differ  greatly  in  form  from 
the  reft  ;  and  might  be  confidered  as  animals 
of  another  kind,  were  thev  not  known  to 
breed  with  other  fheep.  Thefe  of  all  the 
domeftic  kinds,  feem  to  approach  the  near-^ 
eft  to  the  ftate  of  nature.  They  are  larger, 
ftronger,  and  fwifter  than  the  common  race  ; 
and,  confequently,  better  fitted  for  a  preeari-^ 
ous  foreft  life.  However,  they  feem  to  rely, 
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like  the  reft,  on  man  for  fupport ;  being 
entirely  of  a  domeftic  nature,  and  fubfifting 
only  in  the  warmer  climates. 

Such  are  the  varieties  of  this  animal, 
which  have  been  reduced  into  a  ftate  of 
domeftic  fervitude.  Thefe  are  all  capable 
of  producing  among  each  other  ;  all  the  pe-- 
culiarities  of  their  form  have  been  made 
by  climate  and  human  cultivation  ;  and  none 
of  them  feem  fufficiently  independent,  to  live 
in  a  ftate  of  favage  nature*  They  are,  there-^ 
fore,  to  be  conlidered,  as  a  degenerate  race, 
formed  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  propagated 
merely  for  his  benefit.  At  the  fame  time, 
while  man  thus  cultivates  the  domeftic 
kinds,  he  drives  away  and  deftroys  the  fa-^ 
Vage  race,  which  are  lefs  beneficial,  and 
more  head-ftrong.  Thefe,  therefore,  are 
to  be  found  in  but  a  very  fmall  number,  in 
the  moft  uncultivated  countries,  v/here  they 
have  been  able  to  fubfift  by  their  native 
fwiftnefs  and  ftrength.  It  is  in  the  more 
uncultivated  parts  of  Greece,  Sardinia,  Cor- 
fica,  and  particularly  in  the  defarts  of 
Tartary,  that  the  mufflon  is  to  be  found, 
that  bears  all  the  marks  of  being  the  pri¬ 
mitive  race  ;  and  that  has  been  a<ft:ually 
known  to  breed  with  the  domeftic  animal. 

The  moufflon,  or  mufmon,  though  co^^ 
Vered  with  hair,  bears  a  ftronger  fimilitude 
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to  the  ram  than  to  any  other  animal  j  like 
the  ram,  it  has  the  eyes  placed  near  the 
horns  j  and  its  ears  are  fhorter  than  thofe 
of  the  goat  :  it  alfo  refembles  the  ram  in 
its  horns,  and  in  all  the  particular  out- 
'  lines  of  its  form.  The  horns  alfo  are  alike ; 
they  are  of  a  yellow  colour  j  they  have  three 
fides,  as  in  the  ram,  and  bend  backwards  in 
the  fame  manner  behind  the  ears.  The 
muzzle,  and  the  infide  of  the  ears,  are  of 
a  whitilh  colour  tindured  with  yellow  j  the 
other  parts  of  the  face  are  of  a  browmifh 
grey.  The  general  colour  of  the  hair  over 
the  body  is  of  a  brown,  approaching  to  that 
of  the  red  deer.  The  infide  of  the  thighs 
and  belly  are  of  a  white  tindlured  with  yellow. 
The  form  upon  the  whole,  feems  more  made 
for  agility  and  ftrength  than  that  of  the 
common  flieep ;  and  the  moufflon  is  a£lu- 
ally  found  to  live  in  a  favage  flate,  and 
maintain  itfelf  either  by  force  or  fwiftnefs 
againft  all  the  animals  that  live  by  rapine. 
Such  is  the  extreme  fpeed,  that  many  have 
been  inclined  rather  to  rank  it  among  the 
deer  kind,  than  the  fheep.  But  in  this 
they  are  deceived,  as  the  mufmon  has  a 
rnark  that  entirely  diftinguifhes  it  from  that 
fpecies,  being  known  never  to  fhed  its 
horns.  In  fome  thefe  are  feen  to  grow’  to 
a  furpriziiig  fize  j  many  of  them  meafuring 

in 
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in  their  convolutions,  above  two  ells  long. 
They  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  as  was  faid ; 
but  the  older  the  animal  grows,  the  darker 
the  horns  become :  with  thefe  they  often 
maintain  very  furious  battles  between  each 
other  ;  and  fomctimes  they  are  found  broken  ' 
ofF  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fmall  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  foreft  creep  into  the  cavity  for 
fhelter  When  the  mufmon  is  feen  ftand- 
ing  on  the  plain,  his  fore  legs  are  always 
ftrait,  while  his  hinder  legs  feem  bent  under 
him  j  but  in  cafes  of  more  active  neceffity, 
this  feeming  deformity  is  removed,  and  he 
moves  with  great  fwiftnefs  and  agility. 
The  female  very  much  refembles  the  male 
of  this  fpecies,  but  that  fhe  is  lefs,  and  her 
horns  alfo  are  never  feen  to  grow  to  that 
prodigious  fi"/e  they  are  of  in  the  wild  ram. 
Such  is  the  fheep  in  its  favage  ftate  ;  a  bold, 
noble,  and  even  beautiful  animal :  but  it 
is  not  the  moft  beautiful  creatures  that  are 
always  found  moft  ufeful  to  man.  Human 
induftry  has  therefore  deftroyed  its  grace, 
to  improve  its  utility. 

*  Gmelln,  as  quoted  by  Buifbn. 
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THE  GOAT, 

AND  ITS  NUMEROUS  VARIETIES. 

THERE  are  fome  domeftic  animals  that 
feem  as  auxiliaries  to  the  more  ufeful  forts  ^ 
and,  that  by  ceallng  to  be  the  firft,  are  con- 
fidered  as  nothing,  We  have  feen  the  fer- 
vices  of  the  afs  flighted,  becaufe  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  horfe  j  and,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  thofe  of  the  goat  are  held  cheap,  becaufe 
the  fheep  fo  far  exceeds  it.  Were  the  horfe 
or  the  fheep  removed  from  nature,  the  in¬ 
ferior  kinds  would  then  be  invaluable  ;  and 
the  fame  arts  would  probably  be  bellowed 
in  perfeding  their  kinds,  that  the  higher 
order  of  animals  have  experienced.  But  in 
their  prefent  negleded  flate,  they  vary  but 
little  from  the  wild  animals  of  the  fame 
kind ;  man  has  left  them  their  primitive 
habits  and  forms;  and  the  lefs  they  owe 
to  his  alfiduity,  the  more  they  receive  from 
nature. 

The  goat  feems,  in  every  refped,  more 
fitted  for  a  life  of  favage  liberty  than  the 
flieep*  It  is  naturally  more  lively,  and 
more  polTeired  with  animal  inflind.  It 
eafily  attaclies  itfelf  to  man,  and  feems  fen- 
fible  of  his  careffes.  It  is  alfo  ftronger 


*  Buffon, 
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and  fwifter,  more  courageous,  and  more 
playful,  lively,  capricious,  and  vagrant :  it 
is  not  eafily  confined  to  its  flock,  but  chufes 
its  own  paftures,  and  loves  to  ftray  remote 
from  the  reft.  It  chiefly  delights  in  climb¬ 
ing  precipices  •,  in  going  to  the  very  qdge  of 
danger  :  it  is  often  feen  fufpended  upon  an 
eminence  hanging  over  the  fea,  upon  a 
very  little  bafe,  and  even  fleeps  there  in 
fecurity.  Nature  has,  in  fome  meafure, 
fitted  it  for  traverfing  thefe  declivities  with 
eafe  •,  the  hoof  is  hollow  underneath,  with 
fharp  edges,  fo  that  it  walks  as  fecurely  on 
the  ridge  of  an  houfe,  as  on  the  level 
ground.  It  is  an  hardy  animal,  and  very 
eafily  fuftained  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is 
chiefly  the  property  of  the  poor,  who  have 
no  paftures  with  which  to  fupply  it.  Hap- 
P'ly^  however,  it  feems  better  pleafed  with 
the  negleded  wild,  than  the  cultivated 
fields  of  art ;  it  chufes  the  heathy  mountain, 
or  the  fhrubby  rock ;  its  favourite  food  is 
the  tops  of  the  boughs,  or  the  tender  bark 
of  young  trees  :  it  feems  lefs  afraid  of  im¬ 
moderate  heat,  and  bears  the  warm  climates, 
better  than  the  fheep  :  it  fleeps  expofed  to 
the  fun  j  and  feems  to  enjoy  its  warmeft 
fervours  *,  neither  is  it  terrified  at  the  ftorm, 
or  incommoded  by  the  rain  *,  immoderate 
cold  alone  feems  to  affedt  it,  and  is  faid  to 
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produce  a  vertigo,  with  which  this  animal 
is  fometimes  incommoded.  The  inconftan- 
cy  of  its  nature  is  perceivable  in  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  its  gait ;  it  goes  forward,  flops, 
runs,  approaches,  flies,  merely  from  ca¬ 
price,  and  with  no  other  feeming  reafon 
than  the  extreme  vivacity  of  its  difpofition. 

There  are  proofs  of  this  animafs  being 
naturally  the  friend  of  man  ;  and  that  the 
goat  feldom  refumes  its  primoeval  wildnefs, 
when  once  reduced  into  a  flate  of  fervitude. 
In  the  year  1698,  an  Englifh  velTel  happen¬ 
ing  to  touch  at  the  iilands  of  Bonavifla, 
two  Negroes  came,  and  offered  the  failors 
as  many  goats  as  they  chofe  to  take  away. 
Upon  the  captain’s  exprefling  his  aflonifh- 
ment  at  this  offer,  the  Negroes  aifured  him 
that  there  were  but  twelve  perfons  in  the 
ifland,  and  that  the  goats  were  multiplied 
in  fuch  -a  manner,  as  even  to  become  a 
nuifance:  they  added,  that  inftead  of  giv¬ 
ing  any  trouble  to  catch  them,  they  foL 
lowed  the  few  inhabitants  that  were  left 
with  a  fort  of  obflinacy,  and  rather  became 
importunate  with  their  tamenefs. 

The  goat  produces  but  two  at  a  time  ;  and 
three  at  the  mofl.  But  in  the  warmer 
climates,  although  the  animal  degenerates, 
and  grows  lefs,  yet  it  becomes  more  fruitful, 
being  generally  found  to  bring  forth  three, 

four. 
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four,  and  five  at  a  fingle  delivery.  The 
buck  is  capable  of  propagating  at  the  age 
of  one  year,  and  the  female  at  feven 
months  ;  however,  the  fruits  of  this  pre¬ 
mature  generation  are  weak  and  defedive ; 
and  their  beft  breeding  time  is  generally 
delayed  till  the  age  of  two  years,  or  eighteen 
months  at  leaft.  One  buck  is  fufficient  for 
an  hundred  and  fifty  goats  j  his  appetites 
are  exceflive :  but  this  ardour  brings  on  a 
fpeedy  decay,  fo  that  he  is  enervated  in  four 
years  at  moft,  and  even  becomes  old  before 
he  reaches  his  feventh  year.  The  goat,  like 
the  fheep,  continues  five  months  with  young  5 
and,  in  fome  places,  bears  twice  a  year. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  is  fweet,  nourifhing, 
and  medicinal ;  not  fo  apt  to  curdle  upon 
the  ftomach  as  that  of  the  cow ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  preferable  to  thofe  whofe  digeftion  is 
but  weak.  The  peculiarity  of  this  animafs 
food,  gives  the  milk  a  flavour  different  from 
that  either  of  the  cow  or  fheep ;  for  as  it 
generally  feeds  upon  fhrubby  paftures,  and 
heathy  mountains,  there  is  an  agreeable 
wildnefs  in  the  tafte  very  pleafing  to  fuch 
as  are  fond  of  that  aliment.  In  feveral 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  goat  makes  the  chief  poffeflion  of 
the  inhabitants.  On  thofe  mountains, 
where  no  other  ufeful  animal  could  find  fub- 
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fiftence  the  goat  continues  to  glean  a  fufficient 
living  ;  and  fupplies  the  hardy  natives  with 
what  they  confider  as  varied  luxury.  They 
lie  upon  beds  made  of  their  Ikins,  which 
are  foft,  clean,  and  wholefome  ;  they  live 
upon  their  milk,  with  oat  bread  ^  they  con-, 
vert  a  part  of  it  into  butter,  and  fome  into 
cheefe ;  the  fle£h,  indeed,  they  feldom  tafte 
of,  as  it  is  a  delicacy  which  they  find  too 
expenfive ;  however,  the  kid  is  confidered 
even  by  the  city  epicure,  as  a  great  rarity , 
and  the  flefh  of  the  goat,  when  properly 
prepared,  is  ranked  by  fome  as  no  way  in^ 
ferior  to  venifon.  In  this  manner,  even  in 
the  wildeft  folitudes,  the  poor  find  comforts 
of  which  the  rich  do  not  think  it  worth 
their  whiles  to  difpoffefs  them  ;  in  thefe 
mountainous  retreats,  where  the  landfcapo 
prefents  only  a  feene  of  rocks,  heaths,  and 
fhrubs,  that  fpeak  the  wretchednefs  of  the 
foil,  thefe  fun  pie  people  have  their  feafts, 
and  their  pleafures  ;  their  faithful  flock  of 
goats  attends  them  to  thefe  awTul  folitudes, 
and  furniflies  them  wdth  all  the  neceffaries. 
of  life  ;  wdiile  their  remote  fituation  hap»= 
pily  keeps  them  ignorant  of  greater  luxury. 

As  thefe  animals  are  apt  to  ftray  from 
the  flock,  no  man  can  attend  above  fifty 
of  them  at  a  time.  They  are  fattened  in 
the  iarne  manner  as  fheep  ^  but  taking 

every 
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every  precaution,  their  flefh  is  never  fo 
good  or  {q  fweet,  in  our  climate,  as  that 
of  muttoil  It  is  otherwife  between  the  tro¬ 
pics.  T{ie  mutton  there  becomes  flabby  and 
lean,  while  the  flefh  of  the  goat  rather  feems 
to  improve ;  and  ip  fome  places  the  latter 
is  cultivated  in  preference  to  the  former.  We 
'  therefore,  find  this  animal  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  world,  as  it  feems  fitted  for  the 
neceflities  of  man  in  both  extremes.  To- 
w^ards  the  north,  where  the  paflure  is  coarfe 
and  barren,  the  goat  is  fitted  to  find  a 
fcanty  fubfiftence  ;  between  the  tropics, 
where  the  heat  is  exceflive,  the  goat  is  fitted 
to  bear  the  climate,  and  its  flefh  is  found 
to  improve. 

One  of  the  mofl:  remarkable  varieties  we 
find  in  the  goat  is  that  of  Natolia.  The 
Natolian  goat,  or,  as  Mr.  Buffbn  calls  it, 
the  goat  of  Angora,  has  the  ears  longer 
than  ours,  and  broader  in  proportion.  The 
male  has  horns  of  about  the  fame  length 
with  the  goat  of  Europe,  but  black,  and 
turned  very  differently,  going  out  horizon¬ 
tally  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  and  twifted 
round  in  the  manner  of  a  cork-ferew.  The 
horns  of  the  female  are  fhorter,  and  encir¬ 
cle  the  ear  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  ram. 
They  are  of  a  dazzling  white  colour,  and 
in  all  the  hair  is  very  long,  thick,  fine, 

and 
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and  gloffy  ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  cafe  with 
almoft  all  the  animals  of  Syria.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  animals  about  Angora, 
where  the  inhabitants  drive  trade  with  their 
hair,  which  is  fold  either  raw,  or  manufac¬ 
tured  into  all  parts  of  Europe.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  fluffs  which 
are  made  from  the  hair  of  almoft  all  the 
animals  of  that  country.  Thefe  are  well 
known  among  us  by  the  name  of  camlet. 

A  fecond  variety  is  the  Aflyrian  goat  of 
Gefner,  which  is  fomewhat  larger  than  ours, 
with  ears  almoft  hanging  down  to  the 
ground,  and  broad  in  proportion.  The 
horns,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  above  two 
inches  and  an  half  long,  black,  and  bend¬ 
ing  a  little  backw^ards.  The  hair  is  of  a  fox 
colour,  and  under  the  throat  there  are  two 
excrefcences,  like  the  gills  of  a  cock.  Thefe 
animals  are  chiefly  kept  round  Aleppo,  for 
the  fake  of  their  milk.  They  are  driven 
through  the  ftreets,  and  their  milk  is  fold 
to  the  inhabitants  as  they  pafs  along. 

In  the  third  variety  may  be  reckoned,  the 
little  goat  of  America,  which  is  of  the 
fize  of  a  kid,  but  the  hair  is  as  long  as 
that  of  the  ordinary  breed.  The  horns, 
which  do  not  exceed  the  length  of  a  man’s 
Anger,  are  thick,  and  bend  do'wnw^ards  fo 
dofe  to  the 'head,  that  they  almoft  enter 
the  {kin, 
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There  is  an  animal  of  this  kind  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  called  the  blue  goat, 
which  may  be  ranked  as  the  fourth  variety. 
It  is  in  fhape  like  the  domeftic,  but  much 
larger,  being  nearly  of  the  lize  of  a  flag. 
Its  hair  is  very  fhort,  and  of  a  delightful 
blue  ;  but  it  lofes  a  great  deal  of  its  beau¬ 
ty  when  the  animal  is  dead.  It  has  a  very 
long  beard  ;  but  the  horns  are  not  fo  long 
in  proportion  as  in  other  goats,  being  turned 
fpirally  in  the  manner  of  a  cork-ferew.  It 
has  very  long  legs,  but  well  proportioned ; 
and  the  flefli  is  very  well  tafted,  but  lean. 
For  this  reafon,  in  that  plentiful  country, 
it  is  chiefly  killed  upon  account  of  its  Ikin. 
It  is  a  very  fhy  animal,  and  feldom  comes 
near  the  Dutch  fettlements  j  but  they  are 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  more  un¬ 
cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  Befldes 
thefe,  they  are  found  in  this  extenfive  re¬ 
gion  of  various  colours,  and  many  of  them 
are  fpotted  beautifully  with  red,  white,  and 
browui. 

In  fine,  the  Juda  goat  refembles  oursTh 
moft  parts,  except  in  fize,  it  being  much 
fmaller.  This  animal  is  common  in  Guinea, 
Angola,  and  all  along  the  coafts  of  Africa : 
it  is  not  much  larger  than  a  hare,  but  is 
extremely  fat,  and  its  flefh  admirably  tafled. 

It  is  in  that  country  univerfally  preferred 
to  mutton. 
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Thefe  animals  feem  all  of  one  kind,  with 
very  trifling  diftindions  betw^een  them.  It 
is  true  that  they  differ  in  fome  refpeds  5 
fuch  as  having  neither  the  fame  colour, 
hair,  ears,  or  horns.  But  it  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  a  rule  in  natural  hiftory,  that 
neither  the  horns,  the  colour,  the  finenefs 
or  the  length  of  the  hair,  or  the  pofition  of 
the  ears,  are  to  be  confidered  as  making 
an  adual  diftindion  in  the  kinds.  Thefe 
are  accidental  varieties,  produced  by  cli¬ 
mate  and  food,  which  are  known  to  change 
even  in  the  fame  animal,  and  give  it  a 
feeming  difference  of  form.  When  we  fee 
the  fhapes,  the  inclinations,  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  conformation  of  feemingly  different 
creatures  nearly  the  fame  ;  and,  above  all, 
when  we  fee  them  producing  among  each 
other,  we  then  have  no  hefitation  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  fpecies,  and  alTerting  that 
thefe  are  of  the  goat  kind,  with  which 
they  are  fo  materially  conneded. 

But  although  thefe  are  evidently  known 
to  belong  to  the  goat  kind,  there  are 
others  nearly  refembling  the  goat,  of 
whofe  kindred  we  cannot  be  equally  cer¬ 
tain.  Thefe  are  fuch  as,  being  found  in 
a  flate  of  nature,  have  not  as  yet  been 
fufEcieiitly  fubjeded  to  human  obfervation. 
Hence  it  is  impoflible  to  determine  with 
precifioii  to  w  hich  clafs  they  belong  ^  whe¬ 
ther 
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ther  they  be  animals  of  a  particular  kind, 
or  merely  the  goat  in  its  ftate  of  favage 
freedom.  Were  there  but  one  of  thefe 
wild  animals,  the  enquiry  would  foon  be 
ended ;  and  we  might  readily  allow  it  for 
the  parent  flock  ^  but,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
there  are  two  kinds  that  have  almofl  equal 
pretenfions  to  this  honour ;  and  the  claims 
of  which  it  has  been  found  difficult  to 
determine.  The  animals  in  queflion  are 
the  fhammoy  and  the  ibex.  Thefe  both 
bear  very  near  approaches  to  the  goat 
in  figure  j  have  horns  that  never  fhed ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  are  more  differ¬ 
ent  from  each  other  than  from  the  ani¬ 
mal  in  queflion.  From  which  of  thefe 
two  fources  our  domeflic  goat  is  derived 
is  not  eafy  to  fettle.  Inflead,  therefore,  of 
entering  into  the  difcuffion,  I  will  content 
myfelf  with  the  refult  of  Mr.  Buffon’s  en¬ 
quiries.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  ibex  is 
the  principal  fource,  that  our  domeflic  goat 
is  the  immediate  defeendant,  and  that  the 
fhammoy  is  but  a  variety  from  that  flock, 
a  fort  of  collateral  branch  of  the  fame  fa¬ 
mily.  His  principal  reafon  for  giving  the 
preference  to  the  ibex  is  its  having  a  more 
mafculine  figure,  large  horns,  and  a  large 
beard ;  whereas  the  fliammoy  wants  thefe 
marks  of  primitive  flrength  and  wildnefs. 
He  fuppofes,  therefore,  in  their  original  fa¬ 
vage 
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vage  ftatc,  that  our  goat  has  taken  after  the 
male  of  the  parent  flock,  and  the  lhammoy 
after  the  female ;  and  that  this  has  produ* 
ced  a  variety  in  thefe  animals,  even  before 
they  underwent  human  cultivation. 

However  this  be,  the  two  animals  in  que- 
ftion  feem  both  well  fitted  for  their  preca¬ 
rious  life,  being  extremely  fwift,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  running  with  eafe  along  the  edges  of 
precipices,  where  even  the  wolf  or  the  fox, 
though  inftigated  by  hunger,  dares  not  pur- 
fue  them.  They  are  both  natives  of  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Greece  ^ 
there  they  propagate  in  vaft  numbers,  and 
continue  to  exifl  in  fpite  of  the  hunter  and 
every  beaft  of  prey  that  is  found  inceffantly 
to  purfue  them. 

The  ibex  refembles  the  goat  in  the  fhape 
of  its  body  ,  but  differs  in  the  horns,  which 
are  much  larger.  They  are  bent  backward, 
full  of  knots  5  and  it  is  generally  afferted 
that  there  is  a  knot  added  every  year.  There 
are  fome  of  thefe  found,  if  we  may  believe 
Bellonius,  at  leaft  two  yards  long.  The  ibex 
has  a  large  black  beard,  is  of  a  brown  co¬ 
lour,  with  a  thick  warm  coat  of  hair.  There 
is  a  ftreak  of  black  runs  along  the  top  of  the 
back  ;  and  the  belly  and  back  of  the  thighs 
are  of  a  fawn  colour. 

The  fhammoy  *,  though  a  wild  animal, 
is  very  eafily  tamed,  and  docile  ;  and  to  be 

*  M.  Peroud’s  Account,  as  quoted  by  BufFon. 
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found  only  in  rocky  and  mountainous  places. 
It  is  the  fize  of  a  domeftic  goat,  and  refem- 
bles  one  in  many  refpeds.  It  is  moft  agree¬ 
ably  lively,  and  aflive  beyond  expreillon. 
The  fhammoy’s  hair  is  fhort,  like  that  of  the 
doe ;  in  fpring  it  is  of  an  afh  colour,  and  in 
autumn  a  dun  colour,  inclining  to  black, 
and  in  winter  of  a  blackifh  brown.  This 
animal  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Dauphiny,  of  Piedmont,  Savoy, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany.  They  are 
peaceful,  gentle  creatures,  and  live  in  fociety 
with  each  other.  They  are  found  in  flocks 
of  from  four  to  fourfcore,  and  even  an  hun¬ 
dred,  difperfed  upon  the  crags  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  large  males  are  feen  feeding 
detached  from  the  reft,  except  in  the  rutting 
time,  when  they  approach  the  females,  and 
drive  away  the  young.  The  time  of  their 
coupling  is  from  the  beginning  of  Odober; 
to  the  end  of  November  and  they  bring  forth 
in  April  and  March.  The  young  keeps 
with  the  dam  about  five  months,  and  fome- 
times  longer,  if  the  hunters  and  the  wolves 
do  not  feparate  them.  It  is  alferted  that  they 
live  between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  Their 
fiefli  is  good  to  eat ;  and  they  are  found  to 
have  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  fuet,  which 
far  furpafles  that  of  the  goat  in  hardnefs  and 
goodnefs.  The  fhammoy  has  fcarce  any 
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cry,  as  mofl;  animals  are  known  to  have^ 
if  it  has  any,  it  is  a  kind  of  feeble  bleat, 
by  which  the  parent  calls  its  young.  But 
in  cafes  of  danger,  and  when  it  is  to  warn 
the  reft  of  the  flock,  it  ufes  an  hifling  noife, 
which  is  heard  at  a  great  diftance.  For  it  is 
to  be  obferved  that  this  creature  is  extremely 
vigilant,  and  has  an  eye  the  quickeft  and 
mofl:  piercing  in  nature.  Its  fmell  alfo 
is  not  lefs  diftinguiihing.  When  it  fees  its 
enemy  diftinftly,  it  flops  for  a  moment  j  and 
then,  if  the  perfon  be  near,  in  an  irifiant 
after  it  flies  off.  In  the  fame  manner,  by 
its  fmell,  it  can  difcover  a  man  at  half  a 
league  diftance,  and  gives  the  earlieft  notice., 
tJpon  any  alarm,  therefore,  or  any  appre- 
henfions  of  danger,  the  fhammoy  begins  his 
hifling  note  with  fuch  force,  that  the  rocks 
and  the  forefts  re-echo  to  the  found.  The 
firft  hifs  continues  as  long  as  the  time  of  one 
infpiration.  In  the  beginning  it  is  very  fliarp, 
and  deeper  towards  the  clofe.  The  animal 
having,  after  this  firft  alarm,  repofed  a  mo¬ 
ment,  again  looks  round,  and  perceiving 
the  reality  of  its  fears,  continues  to  hifs  by 
intervals,  until  it  has  fpread  the  alarm  to  a 
very  great  diftance.  During  this  time,  it 
feems  in  the  moft  violent  agitation  ^  it  ftrikes 
the  ground  with  its  fore-foot,  and  fometimes 

with 
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with  both  :  it  bounds  from  rock  to  rock  ^  it 
turns  and  looks  round ;  it  runs  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice ;  and,  ftill  perceiving  the 
enemy,  flies  with  all  its  fpeed.  The  hilling 
of  the  male  is  much  louder  and  diarper  than 
that  of  the  female :  it  is  performed  through 
the  nofe ;  and  is  properly  no  more  than  a 
very  ftrong  breath,  driven  violently  through 
a  ffmall  aperture.  The  fhammoy  feeds 
upon  the  beft  herbage,  and  chufes  the  moft 
delicate  part  of  the  plants,  the  flowxr  and 
the  tender  buds.  It  is  no  lefs  delicate  wdth 
regard  to  feveral  aromatic  herbs,  w^hich 
grow  upon  the  fide  of  the  mountains. 
It  drinks  but  very  little  while  it  feeds  upon 
the  fucculent  herbage,  and  chews  the  cud 
in  the  intervals  of  feeding.  This  animal  is 
greatly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  eyes, 
which  are  round  and  fparkling,  and  which 
mark  the  warmth  of  its  conftitution.  Its 
head  is  furnifhed  with  two  fmall  horns,  of 
about  half  a  foot  long,  of  a  beautiful  black, 
and  rifing  from  the  forehead,  almoft  betwixt 
the  eyes.  Thefe,  contrary  to  what  they  are 
found  in  other  animals,  inftead  of  going 
backwards  or  fideways,  jet  out  forward,  and 
bend  a  little,  at  their  extremities,  backward, 
in  a  fmall  circle,  and  end  in  a  very  fharp 
point.  The  ears  are  placed  in  a  very 
elegant  manner,  near  the  horns  j  and  there  are 
VoL.  III.  F  tw© 
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two  ftripes  of  black  on  each  fide  of  the 
face,  the  reft  being  of  a  whitifh  yellow, 
wdfich  never  ehanges.  The  horn  of  this 
animal  is  often  ufed  as  the  head  of  a  eane. 
Thofe  of  the  female  are  lefs,  and  not  fo 
mueh  bent ;  and  fome  farriers  are  feen  to 
bleed  eattle  with  them.  Thefe  animals  are 
fo  much  incommoded  by  heat,  that  they  are 
never  found  in  fumm;er,  except  in  the  ea-« 
verns  of  rocks,  amidft  fragments  of  unmelt- 
ed  iee,  under  the  fhade  of  high  and  fpread- 
ing  trees,  or  of  rough  and  hanging  precipi¬ 
ces,  th'Stt  face  the  north,  and  which  keep  off 
entirely  the  rays  of  the  fun.  They  go  to 
pafture  both  morning  and  evening,  and  fel- 
dom  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  run 
along  the  rocks  with  great  eafe  and  feeming 
indifference,  and  leap  from  one  to  another, 
fo  that  no  dogs  are  able  to  purfue  them. 
There  is  nothinp;  more  extraordinary  than  to 
fee  them  climbing  and  defcending  precipices, 
that  to  all  other  quadrupedes  are  inacceffible. 
They  always  mount  or  defcend  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  diredion  ;  and  throw  themfelves  down 
a  rock  of  thirty  feet,  and  light  with  great 
fecurity  upon  fome  excrefcence,  or  frag¬ 
ment,  on  the  fide  of  the  precipice,  which 
is  juft  large  enough  to  place  their  feet  upon; 
they  ftrike  the  rock,  however,  in  their  de- 
fcent,  with  their  feet,  three  or  four  times, 
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to  ftop  the  velocity  of  their  motion ;  and 
when  they  have  got  upon  their  bafe  below^ 
they  at  once  feem  fixed  and  fecure.  In 
fad,  to  fee  them  jump  in  this  manner,  they 
feem  rather  to  have  wings  than  legs ;  fome, 
indeed,  pretend  to  fay  that  they  ufe  theit 
horns  for  climbing,  but  this  wants  confir¬ 
mation.  Certain  it  is  that  their  legs  alone 
are  formed  for  this  arduous  employment, 
the  hinder  being  rather  longer  than  the 
former,  and  bending  in  fuch  a  manner 
that,  when  they  defcend  upon  them,  they 
break  the  force  of  the  fall.  It  is  alfo  alfert- 
ed,  that  when  thev  feed,  one  of  them  al- 
ways  ftands  as  centinel ;  but  how  far  this 
may  be  true  is  queftionable.  For  certain, 
while  they  feed,  there  are  fome  of  them 
that  keep  continually  gazing  round  the  ' 
reft ;  but  this  is  pradifed  among  all  gre¬ 
garious  animals  ;  fo  that  when  they  fee  any 
danger,  they  warn  the  reft  of  the  herd 
of  its  approach.  During  the  rigours  of  win¬ 
ter,  the  fhammoy  fleeps  in  the  thickeft  forefts, 
and  feeds  upon  the  fiirubs  and  the  buds  of 
the  pine-tree.  It  fometimes  turns  up  the 
fnow  with  its  foot  to  look  for  herbage  *,  and, 
where  it  is  green,  makes  a  delicious  repaft. 
The  more  craggy  and  uneven  the  foreft,  the 
more  this  animal  is  pleafed  with  the  abode, 
which,  thus  adds  to  its  fecurity.  The  hunting 
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the  fhammoy  is  very  laborious  and  extremely 
difficult.  The  moft  ufual  way  is  to  hide 
behind  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  fhoot 
them.  This,  however,  muft  be  done  with 
great  precaution  3  the  fportfman  muft  creep 
for  a  vaft  way  upon  his  belly,  in  filence, 
and  take  alfo  the  advantage  of  the  wind, 
which  if  it  blow  from  him  they  would  in- 
ftantly  perceive.  When  arrived  at  a  pro¬ 
per  diftance,  he  then  advances  his  piece, 
which  is  to  be  rifle  barrelled,  and  to  carry 
one  ball,  and  tries  his  fortune  among  them. 
Some  alfo  purfue  this  animal  as  they  do  the 
flag,  by  placing  proper  perfons  at  all 
the  paffages  of  a  glade,  and  then,  fending 
in  others  to  roufe  the  game.  Dogs  are 
quite  ufelefs  in  this  chace,  as  they  rather 
alarm  than  overtake.  Nor  is  it  without 
danger, even  to  the  men;  for  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  when  the  animal  finds  itfelf  over- 
preffed,  it  drives  at  the  hunter  with  its  head, 
and  often  tumbles  him  down  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  precipice.  This  animal  cannot  go  upon 
ice  when  frnooth ;  but  if  there  be  the  leaft 
inequalities  on  its  furface,  it  then  bounds 
along  in  fecurity,  and  quickly  evades  all  pur- 
fuit. 

The  flcin  of  the  fhammoy  v'as  once  fa¬ 
mous,  when  tanned,  for  its  foftnefs  and 
warmth ;  at  prefent,  however,  fince  the  art 
of  tanning  has  been  brought  to  greater  per- 
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fedion,  the  leather  called  ftammoy  is  made 
alfo  of  thofe  of  the  tame  goat,  the  fheep, 
and  the  deer.  Many  medicinal  virtues  alfo 
were  faid  to  refide  in  the  blood,  fat,  gall,  and 
the  concretion  fometimes  found  in  the  fto- 
mach  of  this  animal,  called  German  bezoar. 
The  fat,  mixed  with  milk,  was  faid  to  be 
good  in  ulcers  of  the  lungs.  The  gall  was 
faid  to  be  ufeful  in  ftrengthening  the  fight ; 
the  ftone,  which  is  generally  about  the  fize 
of  a  walnut  and  blackifh,  was  formerly  in 
great  requeft  for  having  the  fam.e  virtues 
with  oriental  bezoar.  However,  in  the  pre- 
fent  enlightened  ftate  of  phyfic,  all  thefe 
medicines  are  quite  out  of  repute ;  and,  al¬ 
though  we  have  the  names  of  feveral  medi¬ 
cines  procurable  from  quadrupedes,  yet,  ex¬ 
cept  the  mulk  or  hartlhorn  alone,  I  know 
of  none  in  any  degree  of  reputation.  It  is 
true,  the  fat,  the  urine,  the  beak,  and  even 
the  dung,  of  various  animals,  may  be  found 
effieacious  where  better  remedies  are  not  to 
be  had;  but  are  far  furpalTed  by  many  at 
prefent  in  ufe,  whofe  operations  we  know, 
and  whofe  virtues  are  confirmed  by  repeated 
experience. 

Such  are  the  quadrupedes  that  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  belong  to  the  goat  kind.  Each  of 
thefe,  in  all  probability,  can  engender  and 
breed  with  the  other  ;  and  were  the  whole 
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race  extinguiflied,  except  any  two,  thefe 
would  be  fufficient  to  replenidi  the  w^orld, 
and  continue  the  kind.  Nature,  however, 
proceeds  in  her  variations  by  flow  and  infen- 
Able  degrees,  and  fcarce  draws  a  firm  diftin- 
guiflied  line  between  any  two  neighbouring 
races  of  animals  whatfoever.  Thus  it  is  hard 
to  difcover  where  the  fheep  ends  and  the  goat 
begins  ;  and  we  fhall  find  it  ftill  harder  to 
fix  precifely  the  boundaries  between  the 
goat  kind  and  the  deer.  In  all  tranfitions 
from  one  kind  to  the  other,  there  are  to  be 
found  a  middle  race  of  animals,  that  feem 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  that 
can  precifely  be  referred  to  neither.  That 
race  of  quadrupedes,  called  the  Gazelles, 
are  of  this  kind ;  they  are  properly  neither 
goat  nor  deer,  and  yet  they  have  many  of  the 
marks  of  both  j  they  make  the  fhade  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  kinds,  and  fill  up  the  chafm 
in  nature. 

THE  GAZELLES, 

THE  Gazelles,  of  whigh  there  arefeveral 
kinds,  can,  with  propriety,  be  referred  neither 
to  the  goat  or  the  deer  ;  and  yet  they  partake 
of  both  natures.  Like  the  goat,  they  have 
hollow^  horns  that  never  fall,  which  is  other- 
wife  in  the  deer.  They  have  a  gall-bladder, 
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which  is  found  in  the  goat  and  not  in  the 
deer ;  and,  like  that  animal,  they  feed  ra¬ 
ther  upon  fhrubs  than  graffy  pafcures.  -  On 
the  other  hand,  they  refemble  the  roe-buck 
in  fize  and  delicacy  of  form  ;  they  have  deep 
pits  under  the  eyes  like  that  animal ;  they 
refemble  the  roe-buck  in  the  colour  and  na¬ 
ture  of  their  hair  ;  they  refemble  him  in  the 
bunches  upon  their  legs,  which  only  differ 
in  being  upon  the  fore-legs  in  thefe,  and  on 
the  hind  legs  in  the  other.  They  feem, 
therefore,  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  between 
thefe  two  kinds ;  or,  to  fpeak  with  greater 
truth  and  precifion,  they  form  a  diftind  kind 
by  themfelves. 

The  diftinguifhing  marks  of  this  tribe  of 
animals,  by  which  they  differ  both  from  the 
goat  and  deer,  are  thefe :  their  horns  arc 
made  differently,  being  annulated  or  ringed 
round,  at  the  fame  time  that  there  are  lon- 
gitudinated  deprefiions  running  from  the 
bottom  .to  the  point.  They  have  bunches 
of  hair  upon  their  fore-legs ;  they  have  a 
fcreak  of  bkck,  red,  or  brown,  running  along 
the  lower  parts  of  their  fides,  and  three 
{freaks  of  whitilfi  hair  in  the  internal  fide  of 
the  ear.  Thefe  are  charaders  that  none  of 
them  are  without ;  befides  thefe,  there  are 
others  which,  in  general,  they  are  found  to 
have,  and  which  are  more  obvious  to  the  be¬ 
holder. 
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holder.  Of  all  animals  in  the  world,  the 
gazelle  has  the  moft  beautiful  eye,  extreme¬ 
ly  brilliant,  and  yet  fo  meek  that  all  the  eaf- 
tern  poets  compare  the  eyes  of  their  miftref- 
fes  to  tliofe  of  this  animal.  A  gazelle-eyed 
beauty  is  confidered  as  the  higheft  compli¬ 
ment  that  a  lover  can  pay ;  and,  indeed,  the 
Greeks  tliemfelves  thought  it  no  inelegant 
piece  of  flattery  to  refemble  the  eyes  of 
a  beautiful  woman  to  thofe  of  a  cow.  The 
gazelle,  for  the  moft  part,  is  more  delicately 
and  finely  limbed  than  even  the  roe-buck  j  its 
hair  is  as  Ihort,  but  finer  and  more  glofly. 
Its  hinder  legs  are  longer  than  thofe  be¬ 
fore,  as  in  the  hare,  which  gives  it  great¬ 
er  fecurity  in  afcending  or  defcending 
fteep  places.  Their  fwiftiiefs  is  equal,  if- 
not  fuperior  to  that  of  the  roe  ;  but  as  the 
latter  bounds  forward,  fo  thefe  run  along 
in  an  even  uninterrupted  courfe.  Moft  of 
them  are  brown  upon  the  back,  white 
under  the  belly,  with  a  black  ftripe,  fepa- 
rating  thefe  colours  between.  Their  tail  is 
of  various  lengths,  but  in  a!!  covered  with 
pretty  long  hair  3  and  their  ears  are  beauti¬ 
ful,  well  placed,  and  terminating  in  a  point. 
They  all  have  a  cloven  hoof,  like  the  theep ; 
they  all  have  permanent  horns ;  and  the  fe¬ 
male  has  them  fmaller  than  the  male. 
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Of  thefc  animals,  Mr.  BufFon  makes 
twelve  varieties  ;  which,  however,  are  much 
feW'Cr  than  what  other  naturalifts  have  made 
them.  The  firft  is  the  Gazella,  properly 
fo  called,  which  is  of  the  fize  of  the  roe¬ 
buck,  and  very  much  refembling  it  in  all 
the  proportions  of  its  body,  but  entirely 
diftering,  as  was  faid,  in  the  nature  and 
fafliion  of  the  horns,  which  are  black  and 
hollow^  like  thofe  of  the  ram,  or  the  goat, 
and  never  fall.  The  fecond  he  calls  the 
Kevel,  which  is  rather  lefs  than  the  former  ^ 
its  eyes  alfo  feem  larger ;  and  its  horns,  in- 
ftead  of  bein*g  round,  are  flatted  on  the 
Tides,  as  well  in  the  male  as  the  female. 
The  third  he  calls  the  Corin,  which  very 
much  refembles  the  tw^o  former,  but  that 
it  is  ftill  lefs  than  either.  Its  horns  alfo  are 
fmaller  in  proportion,  fmoother  than  thofe 
of  the  other  two,  and  the  annular  promi¬ 
nences  belonging  to  the  kind  are  fcarce 
difcernable,  and  may  rather  be  called  wrin¬ 
kles  than  prominences.  Some  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  are  often  feen  ftreaked  like  the  tiger. 
Thefe  three  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  The  fourth  he  calls  the  Zeiran,  the 
horns  only  of  which  he  has  feen  ^  which, 
from  their  fize,  and  the  defeription  of  travel¬ 
lers,  he  fuppofes  to  belong  to  a  larger  kind 
of  the  gazelle,  found  in  India  and  Perfia, 
under  that  denomination. 
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The  fifth  he  calls  the  Koba,  and  the  fixth 
the  kob^  thefe  two  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  fize,  the  former  being  much  larger 
than  the  latter.  The  muzzle  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  is  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  gazelle  ;  the  head  is  differently  fhaped, 
and  they  have  no  deprefiions  under  the  eyes. 
The  feventh  he  calls  after  its  Egyptian 
name,  the  Algazel ;  which  is  fhaped  pretty 
much  like  the  ordinary  gazelle,  except  that 
the  horns  are  much  longer,  being  generally 
three  feet  from  the  point  to  the  infertion , 
whereas,  in  the  common  gazelle,  they  are 
not  above  a  foot ;  they  are  fmaller  alfo,  and 
flraiter,  till  near  the  extremities,  when  they 
turn  fhort,  with  a  very  fhort  flexure :  they 
are  black  and  fmooth,  and  the  annular  pro¬ 
minences  are  fcarcely  obfervable.  The 
eighth  is  called  the  Pazan  ^  or,  by  fome,  the 
bezoar  goat,  which  greatly  refembles  the 
former,  except  a  fmall  variety  in  their  horns ; 
and  alfo  with  this  difference,  that  as  the 
algazel  feed  upon  the  plains,  this  is  only 
found  in  the  mountains.  They  are  both  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  fame  countries  and  climate  j 
being  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Perfia. 
This  IciR  is  the  animal  famous  for  that  con¬ 
cretion  in  the  inteflines  or  fiomach,  called 
the  Oriental  Bezoar,  which  was  once  in  fuch 
repute  all  over  the  world  for  its  medicinal 

virtues. 
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virtues.  The  word  bezoar  is  fiippofcd  to 
take  its  name  either  from  the  pazan  or  pa- 
zar,  which  is  the  animal  that  produces  it ; 
or  from  a  word  in  the  Arabic  language, 
which  fignifies  antidote,  or  counter-poifon. 
It  is  a  ftone  of  a  glazed  blackilh  colour, 
found  in  the  ftomach,  or  the  inteftines  of 
fome  animal,  and  brought  over  to  us  from 
the  Eaft-Indies.  Like  all  other  animal  con¬ 
cretions,  it  is  found  to  have  a  kind  of  nucle¬ 
us,  or  hard  fubftance  within,  upon  which 
the  external  coatings  were  formed ;  for,  up¬ 
on  being  fawed  through,  it  is  feen  to  have 
layer  over  layer,  as  in  an  onion.  This  nucleus 
is  of  various  kinds ;  fometimes  the  buds  of 
a  flirub,  fometimes  a  piece  of  ftone,  and 
fometimes  a  marcafite.  This  ftone  is  from 
the  fize  of  an  acorn  to  that  of  a  pigeon’s 
egg  ;  the  larger  the  ftone,  the  more  valua¬ 
ble  it  is  held ;  its  price  encreafing,  like  that 
of  a  diamond.  There  Vvas  a  time  when  a 
ftone  of  four  ounces  fold  in  Europe  for  above 
two  hundred  pounds  ;  but,  at  prefent,  the 
price  is  greatly  fallen,  and  they  are  held  in 
very  little  efteem.  The  bezoar  is  of  various 
colours  ;  fometimes  of  a  blood  colour,  fome¬ 
times'  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  of  all  the  fhades 
between  thefe  two.  It  is  generally  glofly, 
fmooth,  and  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  like  that 
of  ambergrcafe,  probably  arifing  from  the 

aromatic 
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aromatic  vegetables  upon  which  the  animal 
that  produces  it,  feed.  It  has  been  given  in 
vertigoes,  epilepfies,  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
cholic,  jaundice,  and,  in  thofe  places 
where  the  dearnefs,  and  not  the  value  of 
mxdicines,  is  confulted,  in  almoft  every  dif-* 
order  incident  to  man.  In  all,  perhaps,  it  is 
equally  efficacious,  ading  only  as  an  abfor- 
bent  pov/der,  and  poffeffing  virtues  equal  to 
common  chalk,  or  crabs' claws.  Judicious 
phyiicians  have  therefore  difcarded  it ;  and 
this  celebrated  medicine  is  now  chiefly  con- 
fumed  in  countries  where  the  knowledge  of 
nature  has  been  but  little  advanced.  When 
this  medicine  was  in  its  higheft  reputation, 
many  arts  were  ufed  to  adulterate  it ;  and 
many  countries  endeavoured  to  find  out  a 
bezoar  of  their  own.  Thus  we  had  occi¬ 
dental  bezoar,  brought  from  America  ;  Ger¬ 
man  bezoar,  which  has  been  mentioned  be¬ 
fore  ;  cow  bezoar,  and  monkey  bezoar. 
In  fad,  there  is  fcarce  an  animal,  except  of 
the  carnivorous  kinds,  that  does  not  produce 
fome  of  thefe  concretions  in  the  ftomach, 
inteftines,  kidnies,  bladder,  and  even  in  the 
heart.  To  thefe  ignorance  may  impute  vir¬ 
tues  that  they  do  not  poffefs  j  experienee  has 
found  but  few  cureS'  wrought  by  their 
eSicacy:  but  it  is  well  known,  that  they 
often  prove  fatal  to  the  animal  that  bears 

them. 
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them.  Thefe  concretions  are  generally 
found  in  cows,  by  their  pradcice  of  licking 
off  their  hair,  which  gathers  in  the  ftomach 
into  the  fhape  of  a  ball,  acquires  a  furpriz- 
ing  degree  of  hardnefs,  and  fometimes  a  po- 
lifh  like  leather.  They  are  often  as  large  as 
a  goofe-egg  and,  when  become  too  large  to 
pafs,  block  up  the  paffage  of  the  food,  and 
the  animal  dies.  The  fubftance  of  thefe 
balls,  however,  is  diiferent  from  the  bezoar 
mentioned  above  ;  being  rather  a  concretion 
of  hair  than  of  ftone.  There  is  a  bezoar 
found  in  the  gall  bladder  of  a  boar,  and 
thence  called  hog  bezoar,  in  very  great  ejf- 
teem  ;  but  perhaps  with  as  little ipftice  as  any 
of  the  former.  In  fliort,  there  is  fcarce  an 
animal  or  fcarce  a  part  of  their  bodies,  in 
which  concretions  are  not  formed  j  and  it  is 
more  than  probable,  as  Mr  Buffon  juftly  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  bezoar  fo  much  in  ufe  for¬ 
merly,  was  not  the  produdtion  of  the  pazar, 
or  any  one  animal  only,  but  that  of  the 
whole  gazelle  kind ;  who  feeding  upon  odo¬ 
riferous  herbs  and  plants,  gave  this  admirable 
fragrance  to  the  accidental  concretions  which 
they  were  found  to  produce.  As  this  me¬ 
dicine,  however,  is  but  little  ufed  at  pre- 
fent,  our  curiolity  is  much  abated,  as  to  the 
caufe  of  its  formation.  To  return,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  varieties  in  the  gazelle  tribe,  the 

ninth 
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ninth  is  called  the  Ranguer,  and  is  a  native 
of  Senegal.  This  differs  fomewhat  in  fhape 
and  colour  from  the  reft ,  but  particularly  in 
the  fhape  of  its  horns,  v/hich  are  ftrait  to 
near  the  points,  where  they  crook  forward, 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  fham- 
moy  they  crook  backward.  The  tenth  va¬ 
riety  of  the  gazelle  is  the  Antelope,  fo  well 
known  to  the  Englifh,  who  have  given 
it  the  name.  This  animal  is  of  the  fize  of 
a  roe-buck,  and  refembles  the  gazelle  in 
many  particulars,  but  differs  in  others  :  it  has 
deeper  eye-pits  the  horns  are  formed  dif¬ 
ferently  alfo,  being  about  fixteen  inches  long, 
almoft  touching  each  other  at  the  bottom, 
and  fpreading  as  they  rife,  fo  as  at  their  tips 
to  be  fixteen  inches  afunder.  They  have 
the  annular  prominences  of  their  kind,  but 
not  fo  diftinguifhable  as  in  the  gazelle : 
however,  'they  have  a  double  flexure,  which 
is  very  remarkable,  and  ferves  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  all  others  of  their  kind.  At  the 
root  they  have  a  tuft  of  hair,  w  hich  is  longer 
than  that  of  any  part  of  the  body.  Like 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  the  antelope  is 
brown  on  the  back,  and  white  under  the 
belly ;  but  thefe  colours  are  not  feparated  by 
the  black  ftreak  wdiich  is  to  be  found  in 
all  the  reft  of  the  gazelle  kinds.  There 
are  different '  forts  of  this  animal,  fome 
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with  larger  horns  than  others,  and  others 
with  lefs.  The  one  which  makes  the  ele¬ 
venth  variety  in  the  gazelle  kind,  Mr.  Buf- 
fon  calls  the  Lidme,  which  has  very  large 
horns  *,  and  the  other,  which  is  the  'twelfth 
and  laft,  he  calls  the  Indian  Antelope,  the 
horns  of  which  are  very  finall. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  three  or  four  va¬ 
rieties  more,  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  tell  whe¬ 
ther  to  refer  to  the  goat  or  the  gazelle,  as 
they  equally  refemble  both.  The  firfi:  of 
thefe  is  the  Bubalus,  an  animal  that  feems 
to  partake  of  the  mixed  natures  of  the  cow, 
the  goat,  and  the  deer.  It  refembles  the 
flag  in  the  fize  and  the  figure  of  its  body, 
and  particularly  in  the  fhape  of  its  legs.  But 
it  has  permanent  horns,  like  the  goat ;  and 
made  entirely  like  thofe  of  the  gazelle  kind. 
It  alfo  refembles  that  animal  in  its  way  of 
living:  however,  it  differs  in  the  make  of 
its  head,  being  exadly  like  the  cow  in  the 
length  of  its  muzzle,  and  in  the  difpofition 
of  the  bones  of  its  fcull :  from  which  fimi- 
litude  it  has  taken  its  name.  This  animal 
has  a  narrow  long  head ;  the  eyes  are  pla¬ 
ced  very  high  j  the  forehead  fhort  and  nar¬ 
row  5  the  horns  permanent,  about  a  foot 
long,  black,  thick,  annulatcd,  and  the 
rings  of  the  gazelle  kind,  remarkably 

large  j  its  flioulders  are  very  high,  and 
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it  has  a  kind  of  bunch  on  them,  that  termi¬ 
nates  at  the  neck ;  the  tail  is  about  a  foot 
long,  and  tufted  with  hair  at  the  extremity. 
The  hair  of  this  animal  is  remarkable  in 
being  thicker  at  the  middle  than  at  the  root : 
in  all  other  quadrupedes,  except  the  elk 
and  this,  the  hair  tapers  off  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  the  point  j  but  iii  thefe,  eaeh  hair 
feems  to  fv/ell  in  the  middle,  like  a  nine-pin. 
The  bubalus  alfo  refembles  the  elk  in  fize, 
and  the  colour  of  its  fkin  ;  but  thefe  are 
the  only  fimilitudes  between  them :  as  the 

one  has  a  very  large  branching  head  of  folid 

/ 

horns  that  are  annually  deeiduous,  the  other 
has  blaek  unbranehing  hollow  horns  that 
never  fall.  The  bubalus  is  eomrnon  enough 
in  Barbary,  and  has  often  been  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Barbary  Cow,  from  which 
animal  it  differs  fo  widely.  It  partakes  pret¬ 
ty  much  of  the  nature  of  the  antelope;  like 
that  having  the  hair  fhort,  the  hide  black, 
the  ears  pointed,  and  the  flefli  good  for 
food. 

The  fecond  anomalous  animal  of  the  goat- 
kind,  Mr.  Bufton  calls  the  Condoma.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  be  equal  in  fize  to  the  largeft  flag, 
but  with  hollow  horns,  like  thofe  of  the 
goat  kind,  and  with  varied  flexures,  like  ^ 
thofe  of  the  antelope.  They  are  above  three 
feet  long  ;  and,  at  tlicir  extremities,  about 

two 
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l\vo  feet  afunder.  All  along  the  back  there 
runs  a  white  lift,  which  ends  at  the  infertion 
of  the  tail ;  another  of  the  fame  colour 
croffes  this,  at  the  bottom  of  the  heck, 
which  it  entirely  furrounds  :  there  are  two 
more  of  the  fame  kind  running  round  the 
body,  one  behind  the  fore  legs,  and  the 
other  running  parallel  to  it  before  the  hinder. 
The  colour  of  the  reft  of  the  body  is  grey- 
ifh,  except  the  belly,  which  is  white  ;  it  has 
a  long  grey  beard  ^  and  its  legs,  though 
long,  are  well  proportioned. 

The  third  that  may  be  mentioned,  he  calls 
the  Guiba.  It  refembles  the^  gazelles  in 
every  particular,  except  in  the  colour  of  the 
belly,  which,  as  we  have  feen,  is  white  in 
them,  but  in  this  is  of  a  deep  brown.  Its 
horns  alfo  are  not  marked  with  annular  pro¬ 
minences,  but  are  fmooth  and  polifhed.  It 
is  alfo  remarkable  for  white  lifts,  on  a  brown 
ground,  that  are  difpofed  along  the  animafs 
body,  as  if  it  were  covered  with  a  harnefs. 
Like  the  former,  it  is  a  native  of  Africa. 

The  African  Wild  Goat  of  Grimmius  is 
the  fourth.  It  is  of  a  dark  afli  colour; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  head  is  an  hairy 
tuft,  ftanding  upright ;  on  both  fides,  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes  and  the  nofe,  there  are  very 
deep  cavities,  greater  than  thofe  of  the  other 
kinds,  which  contain  a  yellow  oily  liquor, 
VoL.  Ill  G  which 
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which  coagulates  into  a  black  fubftance,  that 
has  a  fmell  between  mufk  and  civet.  This 
being  taken  away,  the  liquor  again  runs  out, 
and  coagulates,  as  before.  Thefe  cavities 
have  no  communication  with  the  eyes,  and, 
confequently,  this  oozing  fubftance  can  have 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  tears. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  Chevrotin,  or  little 
Guinea  Deer,  which  is  the  leaft  of  all  cloven¬ 
footed  quadrupedes,  and  perhaps  the  moft 
beautiful ;  its  legs,  at  the  fmalleft  part,  are 
not  much  thicker  than  the  thank  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  it  is  about  feven  inches  high,  and 
about  twelve  from  the  point  of  the  nofe  to 
the  infertion  of  the  tail.  It  is  the  moft  deli¬ 
cately  thaped  animal  in  the  world,  being 
completely  formed  like  a  ftag  in  miniature ; 
except  that  its  horns,  when  it  has  any,  are 
more  of  the  gazelle  kind,  being  hollow  and 
annulated  in  the  fame  manner.  It  has  two 
canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw ;  in  which  re- 
fpe(5  it  differs  from  all  other  animals  of  the 
goat  or  deer  kind,  and  thus  makes  a  fpecies 
entirely  diftind  by  itfelf.  This  wonderful 
animal’s  colour  is  not  lefspleafing  ;  the  hair, 
Vvfoich  is  Ihort  and  gloffy,  being  in  fome 
of  a  beautiful  yellow,  except  on  the  neck 
and  belly,  which  is  white.  They  are  na¬ 
tives  of  India,  Guinea,  and  the  warm 
climates  between  the  tropics ;  and  are 

found 
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found  in  great  plenty.  But  though  they 
are  amazingly  fwift  for  their  fize,  yet  the 
Negroes  often  overtake  them  in  the  purfuit, 
and  knock  them  down  with  their  flicks. 
They  may  be  eafily  tamed,  and  then  they 
become  familiar  and  pleating ;  but  they  are 
of  fuch  delicate  conflitutions,  that  they  can 
bear  no  climate  but  the  hotteft ;  and  they 
always  perifh  with  the  rigours  of  ours,  when 
they  are  brought  over.  The  male  in  Guinea 
has  horns ;  the  female  is  without  any  ;  as 
are  all  the  kinds  of  this  animal,  to  be  found 
cither  in  Java  or  Ceylon,  where  they  chiefly 
abound. 

Such  is  the  lifl:  of  the  gazelles  ;  all  which 
pretty  nearly  refemble  the  deer  in  form,  and 
delicacy  of  fhape ;  but  have  the  horns  hol¬ 
low,  Angle  and  permanent,  like  thofe  of  the 
goat.  They  properly  fill  up,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  the  interval  between  thofe 
two  kinds  of  animals  j  fo  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  where  the  goat  ends,  and  the  deer 
may  be  faid  to  begin.  If  we  compare  the 
gazelles  with  each  other,  we  fhall  find  very 
flight  diftinflions  between  them.  The  turn 
or  the  magnitude  of  the  horns,  the  differ¬ 
ent  fpots  on  the  fkin,  or  a  difference  of 
fize  in  each,  are  chiefly  the  marks  by  which 
their  varieties  are  to  be  known  ;  but  their 

G  2  .  way 
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way  of  living,  their  nature,  and  their  pe¬ 
culiar  fwiftnefs,  all  come  under  one  defcrip- 
tion. 

The  gazelles  are,  in  general,  inhabitants 
of  the  warmer  climates  ^  and  contribute^ 
among  other  embellifhments,  to  add  beauty 
to  thofe  forefts  that  are  for  ever  green.  They 
are  often  feen  feeding  in  herds,  on  the  fides 
of  the  mountain,  or  in  the  fhades  of  the 
woods  ^  and  fly  all  together,  upon  the 
fmalleft  approaehes  of  danger.  They  bound 
with  fueh  f^dftnefs,  and  are  fo  very  fhy, 
that  dogs  or  men  vainly  attempt  to  purfue 
them.  They  traverfe  thofe  precipices  with 
eafe  and  fafety,  which  to  every  quadrupede 
elfe  are  quite  impradf icable ;  nor  can  any 
animals,  but  of  the  winged  kind,  over¬ 
take  them.  Accordingly,  in  all  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  are  chiefly  found,  they  are 
purftied  by  falcons ;  and  this  admirable  man¬ 
ner  of  hunting  makes  one  of  the  principal 
amufements  of  the  upper  ranks  of  people 
all  over  the  eaft. 

The  Arabians,  Perfians,  and  Turks,,  breed 
up  for  this  purpofe,  that  kind  of  a  hawk 
called  the  Falcon  Gentle,  with  which,  when 
properly  trained,  they  go  forth  on  horfeback 
among  the  forefts  and  the  mountains,  the 
falcon  perching  upon  the  hand  of  the  hunt¬ 
er.  Their  expedition  is  conduded  wdth  pro¬ 
found 
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found  filence ;  their  dogs  are  taught  to  hang 
behind^  while  the  men,  on  the  fleeteft 
courfers,  look  round  for  the  game.  When¬ 
ever  they  fpy  a  gazelle  at  the  proper  diftance, 
they  point  the  falcon  to  its  objeft,  and  en¬ 
courage  it  to  purfue.  The  falcon,  with  the 
fwiftnefs  of  an  arrow,  flies  to  the  animal ; 
that,  knowing  its  danger,  endeavours^  but 
too  late,  to  efcape.  The  falcon  foon  coming 
up  with  its  prey,  fixes  its  talons,  one  into 
the  animal’s  cheek,  the  other  into  its  throat, 
and  deeply  wounds  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  gazelle  attempts  to  efcape,  but  is  gene¬ 
rally  wounded  too  deeply  to  run  far.  The 
falcon  clings  with  the  utmoft  perfeverance, 
nor  ever  leaves  its  prey  till  it  falls  ;  upon 
which  the  hunters  from  behind  approaching, 
take  up  both,  and  reward  the  falcon  with 
the  blood  of  the  fpoil.  They  alfo  teach  the 
young  ones,  by  applying  them  to  the  dead 
animal’s  throat,  and  accuftoming  them  be¬ 
times  to  fix  upon  that  particular  part ;  for 
if  it  fhould  happen  that  the  falcon  fixed  up¬ 
on  any  other  part  of  the  gazelle,  either  its 
back  or  its  haunches,  the  animal  would  ea- 
fily  efcape  among  the  mountains,  and  the 
hunter  would  alfo  lofe  his  falcon. 

They  fometimes  alfo  hunt  thefe  animals 
with  the  ounce.  This  carnivorous  and  fierce 
creature  being  made  tame  and  domeftic,  ge¬ 
nerally 
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nerally  fits  on  horfeback  behind  the  hunter, 
and  remains  there  with  the  utmoft  eompo- 
fure,  untlll  the  gazelle  is  fhewn  ;  it  is  then 
that  it  exerts  all  its  arts  and  fiercenefs ,  it 
does  not  at  once  fly  at  its  prey,  but  ap¬ 
proaches  flyly,  turning  and  winding  about 
until  it  comes  within  the  proper  diftance, 
when  all  at  once  it  bounds  upon  the  heedlefs 
animal,  and  inftantly  kills  it,  and  fucks  its 
blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  miffes  its 
aim,  it  refts  in  the  place,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  purfue  any  farther,  but  feems  afhamed 
of  its  own  inability. 

There  is  ftill  another  way  of  taking  the 
gazelle,  which  feems  not  fo  certain,  nor  fo 
amufing  as  either  of  the  former.  A  tame 
gazelle  is  bred  up  for  this  purpofe,  who  is 
taught  to  join  thofe  of  its  kind,  wherever  it 
perceives  them.  When  the  hunter  therefore, 
perceives  a  herd  of  thefe  together,  he  fixes  a 
noofe  round  the  horns  of  the  tame  gazelle, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if  the  refl  but  touch 
it,  they  are  entangled;  and  thus  prepared 
he  fends  his  gazelle  among  the  reft.  The 
tame  animal  no  fooner  approaches,  but  the 
males  of  the  herd  inftantly  fally  forth  to 
oppofe  him;  and,  in  butting  with  their 
horns  are  caught  in  the  noofe.  In  this, 
both  ftruggling  for  fome  time,  fall  together 
to  the  ground ;  and,  at  laft,  the  hunter 

coming 
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coming  up,  difengages  the  one,  and  kills  the 
other.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  thefe 
animals,  whatever  be  the  arts  ufed  to 
purfue  them,  are  very  difficult  to  be  taken. 
As  they  are  continually  fubjedl  to  alarms 
from  carnivorous  beafts,  or  from  man, 
they  keep  chiefly  in  the  moft  folitary  and 
inacceffible  places,  and  find  their  only  pro* 
tedion  from  fltuations  of  the  greateft  danger. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Mufk  Animal.  ^ 

JL  HE  more  we  fearch  into  nature,  the 
more  we  fhall  find  how  little  fhe  is  known  ; 
and  we  fhall  more  than  once  have  occafion 
to  find,  that  protradted  enquiry  is  more 
apt  to  teach  us  modefty,  than  to  produce 
information.  Although  the  number  and  na¬ 
ture  of  quadrupedes  at  firft  glance  feems 
very  little  known ;  yet,  when  we  come  to 
examine  clofer,  we  find  fome  with  which 
we  are  very  partially  acquainted,  and  others 
that  are  utterly  unknown.  There  is  fcarce 
a  cabinet  of  the  curious  but  what  has  the 
fpoils  of  animals,  or  .the  horns  or  the  hoofs 
of  quadrupedes,  which  do  not  come  within 
former  defcriptions.  There  is  fcarce  a  per- 
fon  whofe  trade  is  to  drefs  or  improve  furs, 
but  knows  feveral  creatures  bv  their  fkins, 
which  no  naturalift  has  hitherto  had  notice 
of.  But  of  all  quadrupedes,  there  is  none 
fo  juftly  the  reproach  of  natural  hiftori- 
ans,  as  that  which  bears  the  mufk.  This 
perfume,  fo  well  known  to  the  elegant, 
and  fo  very  ufeful  in  the  hands  of  the  phy- 
fician,  a  medicine  that  has  for  more  than  a 
century  been  imported  from  the  eaft  in  great 
quantities,  and  during  all  that  time  has 
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been  improving  in  its  reputation,  is,  never- 
thelefs,  fo  very  little  underftood,  that  it  re¬ 
mains  a  doubt  w^hethcr  the  animal  that  pro¬ 
duces  it  be  an  hog,  an  ox,  a  goat,  or  a  deer. 
When  an  animal  wdth  which  we  are  fo  near¬ 
ly  conneded,  is  fo  utterly  unknown,  how 
little  muil  w^e  know  of  many  that  are  more 
remote  and  unferviceable !  Yet  naturalifts 
proceed  in  the  fame  train,  enlarging  their 
catalogues  and  their  names,  without  endea¬ 
vouring  to  find  out  the  nature,  and  fix  the 
precife  hiftory  of  thofe  with  which  we  are 
very  partially  acquainted.  It  is  the  fpirit  of 
the  fcholars  of  the  prefen t  age,  to  be  fonder 
of  encreafing  the  bulk  of  our  knowledge 
than  its  utility ;  of  extending  their  conquefts 
than  of  improving  their  empire. 

The  mufk  which  comes  to  Europe  is 
brought  over  in  fmall  bags,  about  the  fize 
of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  which,  when  cut  open, 
appear  to  contain  a  kind  of  dufky  reddifh 
fubftance,  like  coagulated  blood,  and  which, 
in  large  quantities,  has  a  very  ftrong  fmell ; 
but  when  mixed  and  difFufed,  becomes  a 
very  agreeable  perfume.  Indeed,  no  fub¬ 
ftance  now  known  in  the  world  has  a  ftronger 
or  a  more  permanent  fmell.  A  grain  of 
mufk  perfumes  a  whole  room;  and  its  odour 
continues  for  fome  days,  without  diminuti¬ 
on.  But  in  a  larger  quantity  it  continues 

for 
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for  years  together ;  and  feems  fcarce  wajfted 
in  its  weight,  although  it  has  filled  the  at- 
mofphere  to  a  great  diftance  with  its  parts* 
It  is  particularly  ufed  in  medicine,  in  nervous 
and  hyfteric  diforders ;  and  is  found,  in  fuch 
cafes,  to  be  the  moft  powerful  remedy  now 
in  ufe :  however,  the  animal  that  furnifhes 
this  admirable  medicine,  has  been  very  va- 
rioufly  defcribed,  and  is  known  but  very  im- 
perfedly. 

The  defcription  given  of  this  animal  by 
Grew,  is  as  follows.  The  mufk  animal  is 
properly  neither  of  the  goat  nor  deer  kind, 
for  it  has  no  horns,  and  it  is  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  it  ruminates  or  not ;  however,  it  wants 
the  fore  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  ruminating  animals ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  has  tufks  like  thofe  of  a 
hog.  It  .is  three  feet  fix  inches  in  length, 
from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  and  the  head  is 
above  half  a  foot  long.  The  fore  part  of  the 
head  is  like  that  of  a  grey-hound ;  and  the 
ears  are  three  inches  long,  and  eredl,  like 
thofe  of  a  rabbit  ^  but  the  tail  is  not  above 
two  inches.  It  is  cloven  footed,  like  beafts 
of  the  goat  kind ;  the  hair  on  the  head  and 
legs  is  half  an  inch  long,  on  the  belly  an  inch 
and  an  half,  and  on  the  back  and  buttocks 
three  inches,  .and  proportionably  thicker  than 
in  any  other  animal.  It  is  brown  and  white 
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alternately,  from  the  root  to  the  point ;  on 
the  head  and  thighs  it  is  brown,  but  under 
the  belly  and  tail  white,  and  a  little  curled, 
cfpecially  on  the  back  and  belly.  On  each 
fide  of  the  lower  jaw,  under  the  corners  of 
the  mouth,  there  is  a  tuft  of  thick  hair, 
which  is  fhort  and  hard,  and  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  long.  The  hair,  in  general, 
of  this  animal,  is  remarkable  for  its  foftnefs 
and  fine  texture ;  but  what  difbnguiflies  it 
particularly  are  the  tufks,  which  are  an  inch 
and  an  half  long,  and  turn  back  in  the  form 
of  an  hook  ^  and  more  particularly  the  bag 
wLich  contains  the  mmfk,  which  is  three 
inches  long,  two  broad,  and  ftands  out  from 
the  belly  an  inch  and  an  half.  It  is  a  very 
fearful  animal,  and,  therefore,  it  has  long 
earsj  and  the  fenfe  of  hearing  is  fo  quick, 
that  it  can  difcover  an  enemy  at  a  great  di- 
fiance. 

After  fo  long  and  circumftantial  a  def- 
cription  of  this  animal,  its  nature  is  but 
very  little  known ;  nor  has  any  anatomift  as 
yet  examined  its  internal  flru6iure ;  or  been 
able  to  inform  us  W'hether  it  be  a  ruminant 
animal,  or  one  of  the  hog  kind  ;  how  the 
muflc  is  formed,  or  wLcther  thofe  bags  in 
which  it  comes  to  us  be  really  belonging  to 
the  animal,  or  are  only  the  fophiftications 
of  tl'ie  venders.  Indeed,  when  we  confider 

the 
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the  immenfe  quantities  of  this  fubftance 
which  are  confumed  in  Europe  alone,  not  to 
mention  the  eaft,  where  it  is  in  ftill  greater 
repute  than  here,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  that 
any  one  animal  can  furnifh  the  fupply  ;  and 
particularly  when  it  muft  be  killed  before  the 
bag  can  be  obtained.  We  are  told,  it  is 
true,  that  the  mufk  is  often  depofited  by  the 
animal  upon  trees  and  ftones,  againft  which 
it  rubs  itfelf  when  the  quantity  becomes  un- 
eafy ;  but  it  is  not  in  that  form  which  we 
receive  it,  but  always  in  what  feems  to  be  its 
own  natural  bladder.  Of  thefe,  Taverner 
brought  home  near  two  thoufand  in  one 
year;  and  as  the  animal  is  wild,  fo  many 
muft,  during  that  fpace,  have  been  hunted 
and  taken.  But  as  . the  creature  is  reprefent- 
ed  very  fhy,  and  as  it  is  found  but  in  fome 
particular  provinces  of  the  eaft,  the  wonder 
is  how  its  bag  ftiould  be  fo  cheap,  and  fur- 
nifhed  in  fuch  great  plenty.  The  bag  in 
common  does  not  coft  (if  I  do  not  forget) 
above  a  crown  by  retail,  and  yet  this  is  fup- 
pofed  the  only  one  belonging  to  the  animal ; 
and  for  the  obtaining  of  which,  it  muft 
have  been  hunted  and  killed.  The  only 
way  of  folving  this  difEculty,  is  to  fuppofe 
that  thefe  bags  are,  in  a  great  meafure, 
counterfeit,  taken  from  fome  other  animal, 
or  from  fome  part  of  the  fame,  filled  with 

its 
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its  blood,  and  a  very  little  of  the  perfume, 
but  enough  to  impregnate  the  reft  with  a 
ftrong  and  permanent  odour.  It  comes  to 
us  from  different  parts  of  the  eaft ;  from 
China,  Tonquin,  Bengal,  and  often  from 
Mufcovy  :  that  of  Thibet  is  *  reckoned  the 
beft,  and  fells  for  fourteen  {hillings  an 
ounce ;  that  of  Mufcovy  the  worft,  and  fells 
but  for  three  *,  the  odour  of  this,  though 
very  ftrong  at  firft,  being  quickly  found  to 
evaporate. 

Mufk  was  fome  years  ago  in  the  higheft 
requeft  as  a  perfume,  and  but  little  regarded 
as  a  medicine ;  but  at  prefent  its  reputation 
is  totally  changed  ;  and  having  been  found 
of  great  benefit  in  phyfic,  it  is  but  little  re¬ 
garded  for  the  purpofes  of  elegance.  It  is 
thus  that  things  which  become  neceffary, 
ceafe  to  continue  pleafing  ;  and  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  their  ufe,  deftroys  their  power  of 
adminiftering  delight. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Animals  of  the  Deer  Kind. 

J  F  we  compare  the  flag  and  the  bull  as  to 
the  fhape  and  form,  no  two  animals  can  be 
more  unlike;  and  yet,  if  we  examine  their 
internal  flrudlure,  we  fhall  find  a  ftriking 
fimilitude  between  them.  Indeed  their  dif¬ 
ferences,  except  to  a  nice  obferver,  will 
fcarcely  be  perceivable*  All  of  the  deer  kind 
want  the  gall-bladder ;  their  kidneys  are  for¬ 
med  differently  *,  their  fpleen  is  alfo  propor- 
tionably  larger ;  their  tail  is  fhorter  ;  and  their 
horns,  which  are  folid,  are  renewed  every 
year.  Such  are  the  flight  internal  difcrimi- 
nations  between  two  animals  one  of  which  is 
among  the  fwifte^,  and  the  other  the  heavi- 
eft  of  the  brute  creation. 

The  Stag  is  one  of  thofe  innocent  and 
peaceable  animals  that  feems  made  to  embel- 
lifh  the  foreft,  and  animate  the  folitudes  of 
nature.  The  eafy  elegance  of  his  form,  the 
lightnefs  of  his  motions,  thofe  large  branch¬ 
es  that  feem  made  rather  for  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  his  head  than  its  defence,  the  fize, 
the  ftrength  and  the  fwiftnefs  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  creature,  all  fufhciently  rank  him 
among  the  firft  of  the  quadrupedes,  among 
tlie  moft  noted  obiefts  of  human  cunofity. 
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The  Stag,  or  Hart,  whofe  female  is  call¬ 
ed  a  hind^  and  the  young  a  calf^  differs  in 
fize  and  in  horns  from  a  fallow  deer.  He  is 
much  larger,  and  his  horns  are  rounds  where¬ 
as  in  the  fallow  kind  they  are  broad  and  pal- 
mated.  By  thefe  the  animafs  age  is  known. 
The  firft  year,  the  flag  has  no  horns,  but  an 
horny  excrefcence,  which  is  fhort,  rough,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  hairy  fkin.  The  next 
year  the  horns  are  fingle  and  flraight ;  the 
third  year  they  have  two  antlei^,  three  the 
fourth,  four  the  fifth,  and  five  the  fixth; 
this  number  is  not  always  certain,  for  fome- 
times  there  are  more,  and  often  lefs.  When 
arrived  at  the  fixth  year,  the  antlers  do  not 
always  encreafe  ;  and,  although  the  number 
may  amount  to  fix  or  feven  on  each  fide,  yet 
the  animal's  age  is  then  eftimated  rather  from 
the  fize  of  the  antlers  and  the  thicknefs  of 
the  branch  which  fufiains  them,-  than  from 
their  variety. 

Thefe  horns,  large  as  they  feem,  are,  not- 
withftanding,  fhed  every  year,  and  new 
ones  come  in  their  place.  The  old  horns 
are  of  a  firm  folid  texture,  and  ufually  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  handles  for  knives  and 
other  domeftic  utenfils.  But,  while  young 
nothing  can  be  more  foft  or  tender-,  and  the 
animal,  as  if  confcious  of  his  own  imbeci¬ 
lity,  at  thofe  times,  inftantly  upon  fhedding 

his 
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his  former  horns,  retires  from  the  reft  of  his 
fellows,  and  hiding  himfelf  in  folitudes  and 
thickets,  never  ventures  out  to  pafture,  ex¬ 
cept  by  night.  During  this  time,  which 
moft  ufually  happens  in  the  fpring,  the  new 
horns  are  very  painful,  and  have  a  quick 
fenfibility  of  any  external  impreffion.  The 
flies  are  alfo  extremely  troublefome  to  him. 
When  the  old  horn  is  fallen  off,  the  new  does 
not  begin  immediately  to  appear  j  but  the 
bones  of  the  flcull  are  feen  covered  only 
with  a  tranfparent  periofteum,  or  fkin, 
which,  as  anatomifts  teach  us,  covers  the 
bones  of  all  animals.  After  a  fhort  time, 
however,  this  fkin  begins  to  fwelf,  and  to 
form  a  foft  tumour,  which  contains  a  great 
deal  of  blood,  and  w^hich  begins  to  be  co¬ 
vered  with  a  dowmy  fubftance  that  has  the 
feel  of  velvet,  and  appears  nearly  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  reft  of  the  animafs  hair. 
This  tumour  every  day  buds  forward  from 
the  point  like  the  graft  of  a  tree ;  and, 
rifing  by  degrees  from  the  head,  fhoots  out 
the  antlers  on  either  fide,  lb  that  in  a  few” 
days,  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  in  con¬ 
dition,  the  wdiole  head  is  completed. 
However,  as  w^as  faid  above,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  its  confiftence  is  very  foft,  and  has 
a  fort  of  bark,  which  is  no  more  than  a 
continuation  of  the  integument  of  the 
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Ikull.  It  is  velveted  and  downy,  and  every 
where  furnifhed  with  blood- veffels,  that  fup- 
ply  the  growing  horns  with  nourifhment. 
As  they  creep  along  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
the  print  is  marked  over  the  whole  furface  j 
and  the  larger  the  blood-veflTels,  the  deeper 
thefe  marks  are  found  to  be  j  from  hence 
arifes  the  inequality  of  the  furface  of  the 
deers  horns;  which,  as  Vv^e  fee,  are  fur¬ 
rowed  all  along  the  fides,  the  imprefiions 
diminifhing  towards  the  point,  where  the 
fubftance  is  as  fmooth  and  as  folid  as  Ivory. 
But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  this  fub¬ 
ftance,  of  which  the  horns  are  compofed, 
begins  to  harden  at  the  bottom,  while  the 
upper  part  remains  foft  and  ftill  continues 
growing ;  from  whence  it  appears  that  the 
horns  grow  differently  in  deer  from  thofe  of 
fheep  or  cows;  in  which  they  are  always 
feen  to  encreafe  from  the  bottom.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  whole  head  has  received  its 
full  growth,  the  extremities  then  begin  to 
acquire  their  folidity  ;  the  velvet  covering, 
or  bark,  with  its  blood-veffels,  dry  up,  and 
then  .begin  to  fall ;  and  this  the  animal 
haftens,  by  rubbing  its  antlers  againft  every 
tree  it  meets.  In  this  manner,  the  whole 
external  furface  being  ftripped  offby  degrees, 
at  length  the  whole  head  acquires  its  com¬ 
plete  hardnefs,  expanfion,  and  beauty. 
Vol.IIL  H 
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It  would  be  a  vain  tafk  to  enquire  into  the 
caufe  of  the  animal  production  of  thefe 
horns  j  it  is  fufiicient  to  obferve,  that  if  a 
flag  is  caftrated  when  its  horns  are  fallen  off, 
they  will  never  grow  again;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  fame  operation  is  performed 
when  they  are  on,  they  will  never  fall  off 
If  only  one  of  his  tefticles  are  taken  out,  he 
will  want  the  horn  on  that  fide;  if  one 
of  the  tefticles  only  be  tied  up,  he  will  want 
the  horn  of  the  oppofite  fide.  The  en- 
creafe  of  their  provifion  alfo  tends  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  growth  and  the  expanfion  of  the 
horns  ;  and  Mr.  Bufton  thinks  it  poflible  to 
retard  their  grov/th  entirely  by  greatly  re¬ 
trenching  their  food  As  a  proof  of  this, 
nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  differ- 
ence  between  a  flag  bred  in  fertile  paftures 
and  lindifturbed  by  the  hunter,  and  one 
often  purfued  and  ill  nourifhed.  The  for¬ 
mer  has  his  head  expanded,  his  antlers  nu¬ 
merous,  and  the  branches  thick;  the  latter 
has  but  few  antlers,  the  traces  of  the  blood- 
veffels  upon  them  are  but  flight,  and  the 
expanfion^ but  little.  The  beauty  and  fize 
of  their  horns,  therefore,  mark  their  ftrength 
and  their  vigour ;  fuch  of  them  as  are  fick- 
ly,  or  have  been  wounded,  never  fhooting 
out  that  magnificent  profufion  fo  much  ad- 

*  Buffon,  voJ.  xi  p.  1 13. 
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mired  in  this  animal.  Thus  the  horns  may 
in  every  refpefl,  be  refembled  to  a  vegetable 
fubftancc,  grafted  upon  the  head  of  an 
animal.  Like  a  vegetable  they  grow  from 
the  extremities;  like  a  vegetable  they  are 
for  a  while  covered  with  a  bark  that  nou- 
rifhes  them ;  like  a  vegetable  they  have  their 
annual  production  and  decay  ;  and  a  ftrong 
imagination  might  fuppofethat  the  leafy  pro¬ 
ductions  on  which  the  animal  feeds,  go  once 
more  to  vegetate  in  his  horns 

The  flag  is  ufually  a  twelvemonth  old 
before  the  horns  begin  to  appear,  and  then  a 
tingle  branch  is  all  that  is  feen  for  the  year 
enfuing.  About  the  beginning  of  fpring, 
all  of  this  kind  are  feen  to  fhed  their  horns, 
which  fall  off  of  themfelves ;  though  fome- 
times  the  animal  aflifts  the  efforts  of  nature 
by  rubbing  them  againft  a  tree.  It  feldom 
happens  that  the  branches  on  both  fides  fall 
off  at  the  fame  time,  there  often  being  two  or 
three  days  between  the  dropping  of  the  one 
and  the  other.  The  old  flags  ufually  fhed 
their  horns  firfl;  which  generally  happens 
towards  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the 
beginning  of  March.  Thofe  of  the  fecond 
head,  namely,  fuch  as  are  between  five  and 


*  M.  Buffon  has  fuppofed  fomeihing  like  this.  Vido 
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fix  years  old)  fhed  their  horns  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  Marche  thofe  ftill 
younger,  in  the  month  of  April ;  and  the 
youngeft  of  all,  not  till  the  middle,  or  the 
latter  end  of  May ;  they  generally  fhed  them 
in  pools  of  water,  whither  they  retire  from 
the  heat ;  and  this  has  given  rife  to  the 
opinion  of  their  always  hiding  their  horns. 
Thefe  rules,  though  true  in  general,  are  yet 
fubject  to  many  variations  ;  and  univerfally 
it  is  known  that  a  fevere  winter  retards  the 
fhedding  of  the  horns.- 

The  horns  of  the  flag  generally  encreafe 
in  thicknefs  and  in  heighth  from  the  fecond 
year  of  its  age  to  the  eighth.  In  this  ftate  of 
perfection  they  continue  during  the  vigour  of 
lifcj  but  as  the  animal  grows  old  the  horns 
feel  the  imprelfions  of  age,  and  fiirink 
like  the  reft  of  the  body.  No  branch  bears 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-two  antlers 
even  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  vigour  j  and  the 
number  is  fubjeCt  to  great  variety  ^  for  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  ftag  at  one  year  has  either  lefs 
or  more  than  the  year  preceding,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  paftuure,  or  the 
continuance  of  his  fecurity,  as  thefe  animals 
feldom  thrive  when  often  rouzed  by  the  hun¬ 
ters.  The  horns  are  alfo  found  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  foil  ^  in  the  more  fertile  pa- 
llures  they  are  large  and  tender  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary, 
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trary,  in  the  barren  foil  they  are  hard, 
ftunted,  and  brittle. 

As  foon  as  the  flags  have  fhed  their  horns, 
they  feparate  from  each  other,  and  feek  the 
plainer  parts  of  the  country,  remote  from 
every  other  animal,  which  they  are  utterly 
unable  to  oppofe.  They  then  walk  with 
their  heads  {looping  down,  to  keep  their 
horns  from  flriking  againfl  the  branches 
of  the  trees  above.  In  this  flate  of  imbe¬ 
cility  they  continue  near  three  months  be¬ 
fore  their  heads  have  acquired  their  full 
growth  and  folidity^  and  then,  by  rubbing 
them  againfl  the  branches  of  every  thicket, 
they  at  length  clear  them  of  the  fkin  which 
had  contributed  to  their  growth  and  nou- 
rifhment.  It  is  faid  by  fome  that  the  horn 
takes  the  colour  of  the  fap  of  the  tree 
againfl  which  it  is  rubbed ;  and  that  fome 
thus  become  red,  when  rubbed  againfl  the 
heath  ^  and  others  brown,  by  rubbing  againfl 
the  oak  ;  this,  however,  is  a  miflake,  fince 
flags  kept  in  parks  where  there  are  no  trees, 
have  a  variety  in  the  colour  of  their  horns, 
which  can  be  afcribed  to  nothing  but  mature. 

A  fhort  time  after  they  have  furnifhed 
their  horns,  they  begin  to  feel  the  imprefii- 
ons  of  the  rut,  or  the  defire  of  copulation. 
The  old  ones  are  the  moft  forward ;  and 
about  the  end  of  Augufl,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning 
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ning  of  September,  they  quit  their  thickets, 
and  return  to  the  mountain  in  order  to  feek 
the  hind  to  whom  they  call  with  aloud  tremu¬ 
lous  note.  At  this  time  their  neck  is  fwollen  , 
they  appear  bold  and  furious  ;  fly  from  coun¬ 
try  to  country  ;  ftrike  with  their  horns  againft 
the  trees  and  obftacles,  and  continue  reftlefs 
and  fierce  until  they  have  found  the  female ; 
who  at  firft  flies  from  them,  but  is  at  laft 
compelled  and  overtaken.  When  two  flags 
contend  for  the  fame  female,  how  timor¬ 
ous  foever  they  may  appear  at  other  times, 
they  then  feem  agitated  with  an  uncommon 
degree  of  ardour.  They  paw  up  the  earth, 
menace  each  other  with  their  horns,  bel¬ 
low  with  all  their  force,  and  ftriking  in  a 
defperate  manner  againft  each  other,  feem 
determined  upon  death  or  vidory.  This 
combat  continues  till  one  of  them  is  de¬ 
feated  or  flies  ^  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  vicftor  is  obliged  to  fight  feveral  of  thofe 
battles  before  it  remains  undifputed  mafter 
of  the  field.  The  old  ones  are  generally 
the  conquerors  upon  thefe  occafions,  sa 
they  have  more  ftrength  and  greater  cou-. 
rage ;  and  thefe  alfo  are  preferred  by 
the  hind  itfelf  to  the  young  ones,  as  the 
latter  are  more  feeble,  and  lefs  ardent. 
However  they  are  all  equally  inconfcant, 
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keeping  to  the  female  but  a  few  days,  and 
then  feeking  out  for  another  not  to  be  enjoy¬ 
ed,  perhaps,  without  a  repetition  of  their 
former  danger. 

In  this  maner  the  flag  continues  to  range 
from  one  to  the  other  for  about  three  weeks, 
the  time  the  rut  continues ;  during  which 
he  fcarce  eats,  fleeps,  or  refts,  but  conti¬ 
nues  to  purfue,  to  combat,  and  to  enjoy. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  of  madnefs,  for 
fuch  in  this  animal  it  feems  to  be,  the  crea¬ 
ture  that  was  before  fat,  fleek,  and  glofly, 
becomes  lean,  feeble,  and  timid.  He  then 
retires  from  the  herd  to  feek  plenty  and  re- 
pofe^  he  frequents  the  fide  of  the  foreft, 
and  chufes  the  mod  nourifhing  paftures, 
remaining  there  till  his  ftrength  is  renewed. 
Thus  is  his  whole  life  paffed  in  the  alterna¬ 
tions  of  plenty  and  want,  of  corpulence 
and  inanition,  of  health  and  ficknefs,  with¬ 
out  having  his  conftitution  much  aiFeded  by 
the  violence  of  the  change.  As  he  is  above 
five  years  coming  to  perfedion,  he  lives  about 
forty  years  5  and  it  is  a  general  rule,  that 
every  animal  lives  about  feven  or  eight 
times  the  number  of  years  which  it  conti¬ 
nues  to  grow.  What,  therefore,  is  re¬ 
ported  concerning  the  life  of  this  animal, 
has  arifen  from  the  credulity  of  igno¬ 
rance  :  fome  fay,  that  a  flag  having  been 

taken 
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taken  in  France,  with  a  collar,  on  which 
were  written  thefe  words,  “  Caefar  hoc  me 
donavit this  was  interpreted  of  Julius 
Caefar ;  but  it  is  not  confidered  that  Caefar  is  a 
general  name  for  kings,  and  that  one  of  the 
Emperors  of  Germany,  who  are  always  ftiled 
Caefars,  might  have  ordered  the  infcription. 

This  animal  may  differ  in  the  term  of  his 
life  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  pafture, 
or  the  undifiurbed  repofe  he  happens  to  en¬ 
joy.  Thefe  are  advantages  that  influence 
not  only  his  age,  but  his  fize  and  his 
vigour.  The  flags  of  the  plains,  the  vallies, 
and  the  little  hills,  which  abound  in  corn 
and  pafture,  are  much  more  corpulent  and 
much  taller  than  fuch  as  are  bred  on  the 
rocky  wafte,  or  the  heathy  mountain. 
The  latter  are  low,  fmall,  and  meagre, 
incapable  of  going  fo  fwift  as  the  former, 
although  they  are  found  to  hold  out  much 
longer.  They  are  alfo  more  artful  in  evad-^ 
ing  the  hunters  ;  their  horns  are  generally 
black  and  fhort,  while  thofe  of  the  low-* 
land  .flags  are  reddifli  and  flourifhing ;  fo 
that  the  animal  feems  to  encreafe  in  beauty 
and  ftature  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  pafture,  which  he  enjoys  in  fecurity. 

The  ufual  colour  of  the  flag  in  England  is 
redj  neverthelefs,  the  greater  number  in 

other 
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other  countries  are  brown.  There  are  fome 
few  that  are  white ;  but  thefe  feem  to  have 
obtained  this  colour  in  a  former  f!:ate  of  do- 
meftic  tamenefs.  Of  all  the  animals  that 
are  natives  of  this  climate,  there  are  none 
that  have  fuch  a  beautiful  eye  as  the  flag  :  it 
is  fparkling,  foft,  and  fenfible.  His  fenfes 
of  fmelling  and  hearing  are  in  no  lefs  per- 
fedlion.  When  he  is  in  the  leaf!  alarmed, 
he  lifts  the  head  and  erecfls  the  ears,  fland- 
ing  for  a  few  minutes  as  if  in  a  lifkming  pof- 
ture.  Whenever  he  ventures  upon  fome 
unknown  ground,  or  quits  his  native  cover¬ 
ing,  he  firft  flops  at  the  fkirt  of  the  plain  to 
examine  all  around;  he  next  turns  aaainft 
the  wind  to  examine  by  the  fmell  if  there 
be  any  enemy  approaching.  If  a  perfon 
fhould  happen  to  whiffle  or  call  out,  at  a 
diflance,  the  flag  is  feen  to  flop  fhort  in  his 
flow  meafured  pace,  and  gaze  upon  the 
flranger  with  a  kind  of  aukward  admirati¬ 
on  :  if  the  cunning  animal  perceives  neither 
dogs  nor  fire-arms  preparing  againft  him,  he 
goes  forward,  quite  unconcerned,  and  flow- 
ly  proceeds  without  offering  to  fly.  Man  is 
not  the  enemy  he  is  mofl  afraid  of;  on  the 
contrary,  he  feems  to  be  delighted  with  the 
found  of  the  fhepherd’s  pipe  ;  and  the  hun¬ 
ters  fometimes  make  ufe  of  that  inflrument 
to  allure  the  poor  ar^imal  to  his  deflrudlion. 

The 
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The  flag  eats  flowly,  and  is  very  delicate 
in  the  choice  of  his  pafture.  When  he  has 
eaten  a  fufficiency,  he  then  retires  to  the 
covert  of  fome  thicket  to  chew  the  cud  in 
fecurity.  His  rumination,  however,  feems 
performed  with  much  greater  difficulty  than 
with  the  cow  or  fheep ;  for  the  grafs  is  not 
returned  from  the  firfl:  ftomach  without 
much  ftraining,  and  a  kind  of  hiccup,  which 
is  eafily  perceived  during  the  whole  timie  it 
continues.  This  may  proceed  from  the 
greater  length  of  his  neck  and  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  paffage,  all  thofe  of  the  cow  and 
the  fheep  kind  having  it  much  wider. 

This  animal’s  voice  is  much  ftronger, 
louder,  and  more  tremulous  in  proportion  as 
he  advances  in  age  ^  in  the  time  of  rut 
it  is  even  terrible.  At  that  feafon  he  feems 
fo  tranfported  with  paffion  that  nothing  ob- 
ftrudls  his  fury  ;  and,  when  at  bay,  he  keeps 
the  dogs  off  with  great  intrepidity.  Some 
years  ago,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  caufed 
a  tiger  and  a  flag  to  be  enclofed  in  the  fame 
area  j  and  the  flag  made  fo  bold  a  defence, 
that  the  tiger  was  at  laft  obliged  to  fly. 
The  flag  feldom  drinks  in  the  winter,  and 
ftill  lefs  in  the  fpring,  while  the  plants  are 
tender  and  covered  over  with  dew.  It  is  in 
the  heat  of  the  fummer,  and  during  the  time 
of  rut  that  he  is  feen  conftantly  frequenting 

the 
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the  fide  of  rivers  and  lakes,  as  well  to  flake 
his  thirfl:  as  to  cool  his  ardour.  He  fwims 
with  great  eafe  and  ftrength,  and  befi:  at 
thofe  times  when  he  is  fatteft,  his  fat  keep¬ 
ing  him  buoyant,  like  oil  upon  the  furface 
of  the  water.  During  the  time  of  the  rut 
he  even  ventures  out  to  fea,  and'^fwimis 
from  one  ifland  to  another,  although  there 
may  be  fome  leagues  diflance  between  them. 

The  cry  of  the  hind,  or  female,  is  not 
fo  loud  as  that  of  the  male,  and  is  never 
excited  but  by  apprehenfion  for  herfelf  or  her 
young.  It  need  fcarce  be  mentioned  that 
fhe  has  no  horns,  or  that  flie  is  more  feeble 
and  unfit  for  hunting  than  the  male.  When 
once  they  have  conceived,  they  feparate 
from  the  males,  and  then  they  both  herd 
together  apart.  The  time  of  geftation  con¬ 
tinues  between  eight  and  nine  months,  and 
they  generally  produce  but  one  at  a  time. 
Their  ufual  feafonfor  bringing  forth  is  about 
the  month  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  during  which  they  take  great  care  to 
hide  their  young  in  the  moft  obfcure  thickets. 
Nor  is  this  precaution  without  reafon,  fince 
almoft  every  creature  is  then  a  formidable 
enemy.  The  eagle,  the  falcon,  the  ofprey, 
the  wolf,  the  dog,  and  all  the  rapacious  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  cat  kind,  are  in  continual  em¬ 
ployment 
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ployment  to  find  out  her  retreat.  But,  what 
is  more  unnatural  ftill,  the  flag  himfelf  is  a 
profelTed  enemy,  and  fhe  is  obliged  to  ufe 
all  her  arts  to  conceal  her  young  from  him 
as  from  the  moft  dangerous  of  her  purfuers. 
At  this  feafon,  therefore,  the  courage  of  the 
male  feems  transferred  to  the  female;  fhe 
defends  her  young  againft  her  lefs  formida¬ 
ble  opponents  by  force  ;  and  when  purfued 
by  the  hunter,  fhe  even  offers  herfelf  to  mif- 
lead  him  from  the  principal  object  of  her 
concern.  She  flies  before  the  hounds  for 
half  the  day,  and  then  returns  to  her  young, 
whofe  life  fhe  has  thus  preferved  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  her  own.  The  calf,  for  fo  the 
young  of  this  animal  is  called,  never  quits 
the  dam  during  the  whole  fummer  ;  and  in 
winter,  the  hind,  and  all  the  males  under  a 
year  old,  keep  together,  and  affemble  in 
herds,  which  are  more  numerous  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  feafon  is  more  fevere.  In  the 
fpring  they  feparate;  the  hinds  to  bring 
forth,  while  none  but  the  year  old  remain 
together;  however,  thefe  animals  are  in 
general  fond  of  herding  and  grazing  in  com¬ 
pany  ;  it  is  danger  or  neceffity  alone  that 
feparates  them. 

The  dangers  they  have  to  fear  from  other 
animals,  are  nothing  when  compared  to  thofe 
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from  man.  The  men  of  every  age  and  na¬ 
tion  have  made  the  chace  of  the  flag  one  of 
their  moft  favourite  purfuits ;  and  thofe 
who  firft  hunted  for  neceffity,  have  conti¬ 
nued  it  for  amufement.  In  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  in  particular,  hunting  was  ever  efteem- 
ed  as  one  of  the  principal  diverfions  of  the 
great  At  firft,  indeed,  the  beafts  of  chace 
had  the  whole  ifland  for  their  range,  and 
knew  no  other  limits  than  thofe  of  the  ocean. 

The  Roman  jurifprudence,  which  was 
formed  on  the  manners  of  the  firft  ages,  ef- 
tablifhed  ,  it  as  a  law,  that  as  the  natural 
right  of  things  which  have  no  mafter  belongs 
to  the  firft  pofleffor,  wild  beafts,  birds,  and 
fifties,  are  the  property  of  whofoever  could 
firft  take  them.  But  the  northern  barbari¬ 
ans,  who  over-ran  the  Roman  Empire, 
bringing  with  them  the  ftrongeft  relifti  for 
this  amufement,  and,  being  now  pofTeffed  of 
more  eafy  means  of  fubfiftence  from  the 
lands  they  had  conquered,  their  chiefs  and 
leaders  began  to  appropriate  the  right  of 
hunting,  and,  inftead  of  a  natural  right,  to 
make  it  a  royal  one.  When  the  Saxon  kings, 
therefore,  had  eftablifhed  themfelves  into  an 
heptarchy,  the  chaces  were  referved  by  each 
fovereign  for  his  own  particular  amufement. 
Hunting  and  war,  in  thofe  uncivilized  ages, 
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were  the  only  employment  of  the  great. 
Their  adive,  but  uncultivated,  minds  were 
fulceptible  of  no  pleafure  but  thofe  of  a  vio¬ 
lent  kind,  fuch  as  gave  exercife  to  their 
bodies,  and  prevented  the  uneafinefs  of 
thinking.  But  as  the  Saxon  kings  only  ap¬ 
propriated  thofe  lands  to  the  builnefs  of  the 
chace  which  were  unoccupied  before,  fo  no 
individuals  received  any  injury.  But  it  was 
other  wife  when  the  Norman  kings  were  fet¬ 
tled  upon  the  throne.  The  paffion  for  hunt-' 
ingwas  carried  to  an  excefs,  and  every  civil^ 
right  w^as  involved  in  general  ruin.  This 
ardour  for  hunting  was  ftronger  than  the 
confideration  of  religion  even  in  a  fuper- 
ftitious  age.  The  village  communities,  nay, 
even  the  moft  facred  edifices,  were  thrown 
down,  and  all  turned  into  one  vaft  wafte,  to 
make  room  for  animals,  the  objeds  of  alaw- 
lefs  tyrant’s  pleafure.  Sanguinary  laws  were 
enaded  to  preferve  the  game ;  and,  in  the 
reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  the  Firft, 
it  was  deemed  lefs  criminal  to  deftroy  one  of 
the  human  fpecies  than  a  beaft  of  chace. 
Thus  it  continued  while  the  Norman  line 
filled  the  throne  j  but  when  the  Saxon  line 
v/as  refiored,  under  Henry  the  Second,  the 
rigour  of  the  foreft  laws  were  foftened.  The 
barons  alfo  for  a  long  time  imitated  the  en¬ 
croachments,  as  well  as  theamufements,  of  the 
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monarch  ;  but  when  property  became  more 
happily  divided,  by  the  introdudion  of  arts 
and  induftry,thefe  extenfive  hunting  grounds 
became  more  limited ;  and  as  tillage  and 
hufbandry  encreafed,  the  beafts  of  chace 
were  obliged  to  give  way  to  others  more  ufe- 
ful  to  the  community.  Thofe  vaft  trads  of 
land  before  dedicated  to  hunting,  were  then 
contraded  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  ufeful 
arts  gained  ground,  they  proteded  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  labours  of  the  induftrious,  and 
reprefled  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  fportfman. 
It  is,  therefore,  among  the  fubjeds  of  a  de- 
fpotic  government  only  that  thefe  laws  re¬ 
main  in  full  force,  where  large  waftes  lie 
uncultivated  for  the  purpofes  of  hunting, 
where  the  hufbandman  can  find  no  protedi- 
on  from  the  invafions  of  his  lord,  or  the 
continual  depredations  of  thofe  animals 
which  he  makes  the  objeds  of  his  pleafure. 

In  the  prefent  cultivated  ftate  of  this  coun¬ 
try  therefore,  the  flag  is  unknown  in  its 
wild  natural  ftate  ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  re¬ 
main  among  us  are  kept,  under  the  name  of 
red  deer,  in  parks  among  the  fallow  deer. 
But  they  are  become  lefs  common  than  for¬ 
merly  ;  its  exceftive  vicioufnefs,  during  the 
rutting  feafon,  and  the  badnefs  of  its  flefh, 
inducing  moft  people  to  part  with  the 
fpecies.  The  few  that  ftill  remain  wild 
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are  to  be  found  on  the  moors  that  border  on 
Cornv/all  and  Devonfhire  j  and  in  Ireland^ 
on  moft  of  the  large  mountains  of  that  coun¬ 
try. 

In  England,  the  hunting  the  flag  and  the 
buck  are  performed  in  the  fame  manner ;  the 
animal  is  driven  from  fome  gentleman  s  park, 
and  then  hunted  through  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  But  thofe  who  purfue  the  wild  ani¬ 
mal,  have  a  much  higher  objeft,  as  well  as  a 
greater  variety  in  the  chace.  To  let  loofe 
a  creature  that  was  already  in  our  poiTeffion, 
in  order  to  catch  it  again,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
but  a  poor  purfuit,  as  the  reward  when  obtain¬ 
ed  is  only  what  we  before  had  givenaway.  But 
to  purfue  an  animal  that  owms  no  proprietor, 
and  which  he  that  firft  feizes  may  be  faid  to 
poffefs,  has  fomething  in  it  that  feems  at 
leaft  more  rational ;  this  rewards  the  hunter 
for  his  toil,  and  feems  to  repay  his  induflry. 
Befides,  the  fuperior  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs 
of  the  wild  animal  prolongs  the  arnufement  ^ 
it  is  poffefled  of  more  various  arts  to  efcape 
the  hunter,  and  leads  him  to  precipices  where 
the  danger  ennobles  the  chace.  In  purfu- 
ing  the  animal  let  loofe  from  a  park,  as  it  is 
but  little  verfed  in  the  firatagems  of  efcape  ^ 
the  hunter  follows  as  fure  of  overcoming,  and 
feels  none  of  thofe  alternations  of  hope  and 
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fear  which  arife  from  the  uncertainty  of  fuc- 
cefs.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  the  mountain 
flag  :  having  fpent  his  whole  life  in  a  ftate  of 
continual  apprehenlion ;  having  frequently 
been  followed,  and  as  frequently  efcaped,  he 
knows  every  trick  to  mi  dead,  to  confound, 
or  intimidate  his  purfuers  ;  to  ftimulate  their 
ardour,  and  enhance  their  fuccefs. 

Thofe  who  hunt  this  animal  have  their 
peculiar  terms  for  the  different  objeds  of 
their  purfuit.  The  profeffors  in  every  art 
take  a  pleafure  in  thus  employing  a  lan¬ 
guage  known  only  to  themfelves,  and  thus 
accumulate  words  which  to  the  ignorant 
have  the  appearance  of  knowledge.  In 
this  manner,  the  flag  is  called  the  firft  year, 
a  calf  or  hind  calf\  the  fecond  year,  a  knob-^ 
her ;  the  third,  a  brock  ;  the  fourth,  a  Jlaggard  j 
the  fifth,  a  flag  ;  the  fixth,  an  hart.  The 
female  is  called  an  hind ;  the  firft  year  fhe 
is  a  calf'^  the  fecond,  a  hearfe\  the  third, 
^hind.  This  animal  is  faidto  harbour  \n  the 
place  where  he  refides.  When  he  cries  he 
is  faid  to  bell ;  the  print  of  his  hoof  is  call¬ 
ed  the  flot ;  his  tail  is  called  the  fingle\  his 
excrement  the  fewmet ;  his  horns  are  call¬ 
ed  his  head ;  when  fimple,  the  firft  year, 
they  are  broches  ;  the  third  yeeity /pears 
the  fourth  year,  that  part  which  bears  the 
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antlers  is  called  the  beam^  and  the'  little  im- 
preffions  upon  its  furface  glitters  \  that 
which  rife  from  the  cruft  of  the  beam  are  call¬ 
ed  pearls.  The  antlers  alfo  have  diftincft 
names ,  the  firft  that  branches  off  is  called 
the  antler  %  the  fecond  the  fur  antler ;  all 
the  reft  which  grow  afterwards,  till  you 
come  to  the  top,  which  is  called  the  crown,, 
are  called  royal  antlers.  The  little  buds 
about  the  tops  are  called  croches.  The  im- 
preiTion  on  the  place  where  the  ftag  has  lain, 
is  called  the  layer.  If  it  be  in  covert  or  a 
thicket,  it  is  called  his  harbour.  Where  a 
deer  has  paffed  into  a  thicket,  leaving  marks 
whereby  his  bulk  may  be  gueffed,  it  is  cal¬ 
led  an  entry.  When  they  caft  their  heads, 
they  are  faid  to  mew.  When  they  rub  their 
heads  againft  trees,  to  bring  off  the  peel  of 
their  horns,  they  are  faid  to  fray.  When  a 
^ftag  hard  hunted  takes  to  fwimming  in  the 
water,  he  is  faid  to  go  fail ;  when  he  turns 
his  head  againft  the  hounds,  he  is  faid 
to  bay ;  and  when  the  hounds  purfue 
upon  the  fcent,  until  they  have  unharbour¬ 
ed  the  ftag,  they  are  faid  to  draw  on  the 
Jlot. 

Such  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  terms  ufed 
by  hunters  in  purfuing  of  the  ftag  moft  of 
which  are  now  laid  afide,  or  in  ufe  only  with 
game-keepers.  The  chace,  however,  is  con¬ 
tinued 
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tinued  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  red  deer  is  flill  preferved,  and  ftill  makes 
the  amufement  of  fuch  as  have  not  found 
out’  more  liberal  entertainments.  In  thofe 
few  places  where  the  animal  is  perfedly  wild, 
the  amufement,  as  we  faid  above,  is  ftill 
fuperior.  The  firft  great  care  of  the  hunter, 
when  he  leads  out  his  hounds  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  fide,  where  the  deer  are  generally 
known  to  harbour,  is  to  make  choice  of  a 
proper  ftag  to  purfue.  His  ambition  is  to 
unharbour  the  largeft  and  the  boldeft  of  the 
whole  herd  j  and  for  this  purpofe  he  ex¬ 
amines  the  track,  if  there  be  any,  which  if 
he  find  long  and  large,  he  concludes,  that 
it  muft  have  belonged  to  a  ftag,  and  not  an 
hind,  the  print  of  whofe  foot  is  rounder. 
Thofe  marks  alfo  which  he  leaves  on  trees, 
by  the  rubbing  of  his  horns,  fhew  his  fize, 
and  point  him  out  as  the  proper  objedt  of 
purfuit.  Now  to  feek  out  a  ftag  in  his 
haunt,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  he  changes 
his  manner  of  feeding  every  month.  From 
the  conclufion  of  rutting-time,  which  is  No¬ 
vember,  he  feeds  in  heaths  and  broomy  pla¬ 
ces.  In  December  they  herd  together,  and 
withdraw  into  the  ftrength  of  the  forefts,  to 
fhelter  themfelves  from  the  fevere  weather, 
feeding  on  holm,  elder  trees,  and  bram¬ 
bles.  The  three  following  months  they  leave 
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herding,  but  keep  four  or  five  in  a  compa¬ 
ny,  and  venture  out  to  the  corners  of  the 
foreft,  where  they  feed  on  winter  pafture, 
fometimes  making  their  incurfions  into  the 
neighbouring  corn-fields,  to  feed  upon  the 
tender  (hoots,  juft  as  they  peep  above 
ground.  In  April  and  May  they  reft  in 
thickets  and  (hady  places,  and  feldom  ven¬ 
ture  forth,  unlefs  rouzed  by  approaching 
danger.  In  September  and  Odober  their 
annual  ardour  returns  ^  and  then  they  leave 
the  thickets,  boldly  facing  every  danger, 
without  any  certain  place  for  food  or  har¬ 
bour.  When,  by  a  knowledge  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  the  hunter  has  found  out  the 
refidence,  and  the  quality  of  his  game,  his 
next  care  is  to  uncouple  and  caft  off  his 
hounds  in  the  purfuit :  thefe  no  fooner  per¬ 
ceive  the  timorous  animal  that  flies  before 
them,  but  they  all  together  open  in  full  cry, 
purfuing  rather  by  the  fcent  than  the  view, 
encouraging  each  other  to  continue  the 
chace,  and  tracing  the  flying  animal  with 
the  moft  amazing  fagacity.  The  hunters 
alfo  are  not  lefs  ardent  in  their  fpeed  on 
horfeback,  cheering  up  the  dogs,  and  direct¬ 
ing  them  where  to  purfue.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  flag,  when  unharboured,  flies  at 
firft  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  wind,  leaving 
liis  purfuers  feveral  miles  in  the  rear  j  and  at 
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length  having  gained  his  former  coverts,  and 
no  longer  hearing  the  cries  of  the  dogs  and 
men  that  he  had  juft  left  behind,  he  ftops, 
gazes  round  him,  and  feems  to  recover  his 
natural  tranquility.  But  this  calm  is  of  fhort 
duration,  for  his  inveterate  purfuers  flowly 
and  fecurely  trace  him  along,  and  he  once, 
more  hears  the  approaching  deftrudion  from 
behind.  He  again,  therefore,  renews  his 
efforts  to  efcape,  and  again  leaves  the  pur- 
fiiers  at  almoft  the  former  diftance  ;  but  this 
fecond  effort  makes  him  more  feeble  than 
before,  and  when  they  come  up  a  fecond 
time,  he  is  unable  to  outftrip  them  with 
equal  velocity.  The  poor  animal  now, 
therefore,  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  all 
his  little  arts  of  efcape,  which  fometimes, 
though  but  feldom,  avail  him.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  his  ftrength  fails  him,  the  ardour  of 
his  purfuers  is  enflamed;  he  tracks  more 
heavily  on  the  ground,  and  this  cncreafing 
the  ftrength  of  the  fcent,  redoubles  the 
cries  of  the  hounds,  and  enforces  their  fpeed. 
It  is  then  that  the  flag  feeks  for  refuge 
among  the  herd,  and  tries  every  artifice  to 
put  off  fome  other  head  for  his  own.  Some¬ 
times  he  will  fend  forth  fome  little  deer  in  his 
ftead,  in  the  mean  time  lying  clofe  himfelf, 
that  the  hounds  may  overfhoot  him.  He 
will  break  into  one  thicket  after  another  to 
find  deer,  roiizing  them,  gathering  them 
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together,  and  endeavouring  to  put  them 
upon  the  tracks  he  has  made.  His  old  com¬ 
panions,  however,  with  a  true  fpirit  of  in¬ 
gratitude,  now  all  forfake  and  fhun  him 
with  the  moft  watchful  induftry,  leaving  the 
unhappy  creature  to  take  his  fate  by  him- 
felf.  Thus  abandoned  of  his  fellows,  he 
again  tries  other  arts,  by  doubling  and  crof- 
fing  in  fome  hard  beaten  highway,  where 
the  fcent  is  leaft  perceivable.  He  now 
alfo  runs  againft  the  wind,  not  only  to  cool 
himfelf,  but  the  better  to  hear  the  voice,  and 
Judge  of  the  diftance  of  his  implacable  pur- 
fuers.  It  is  now  eafible  perceivable  how 
forely  he  is  pretfed,  by  his  manner  of  run¬ 
ning,  which  from  the  bounding  eafy  pace 
with  which  he  began,  is  converted  into  a 
ftiff  and  fhort  manner  of  going ;  his  mouth 
alfo  is  black  and  dry,  without  foam  on  it ; 
his  tongu-e  hangs  out ;  and  the  tears,  as  fome 
fay,  are  feen  ftarting  from  his  eyes.  His  lafl: 
refuge,  when  every  other  method  of  fafety 
has  failed  him,  is  to  take  the  water,  and  to 
attempt  an  efcape  by  eroding  whatever  lake 
or  river  he  happens  to  approach.  While 
fwimming,  betakes  all  poffible  care  to  keep 
in  the  middle  of  the  dream,  left,  by  touch¬ 
ing  the  bough  of  a  tree,  or  the  herbage  on 
the  banks,  he  may  give  fcent  to  the  hounds. 
He  is  alfo  .ever  found  to  fwim  againft 

the 
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the  ftream  *,  whence  the  huntfmen  have  made 
it  into  a  kind  of  proverb,  That  he  that  would 
his  chace  find ^  niujl  up  with  the  river  and  down 
with  the  wind.  On  this  occafion  too  he  will 
often  cover  himfelf  under  water,  fo  as  to  fhew 
nothing  but  the  tip  of  his  nofe.  Every  re- 
fource,  and  every  art  being  at  length  ex- 
haufted,  the  poor  creature  tries  the  laft  re¬ 
mains  of  his  ftrength,  by  boldly  oppofing 
thofe  enemies  he  cannot  cfcape  ;  he  therefore 
faces  the  dogs  and  men,  threatens  with  his 
horns,  guards  himfelf  on  every  fide,  and 
for  fome  time  ftands  at  bay.  In  this  man-  ’ 
ner,  quite  defperate,  he  furioufly  aims  at  the 
firft  dog  or  man  that  approaches  j  and  it 
often  happens  that  he  does  not  die  unre¬ 
venged.  At  that  time,  the  more  prudent, 
both  of  the  dogs  and  men,  feem  willing  to 
avoid  him ;  but  the  whole  pack  quickly 
coming  up,  he  is  foon  furrounded  and 
brought  down,  and  the  huntfman  winds  a 
treble  mort^  as  it  is  called,  with  his  horn. 

Such  is  the  manner  of  purfuing  this  ani- 
’  mal  in  England  j  but  every  country  has  a 
peculiar  method  of  its  own,  adapted  either 
to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  the  face  of 
the  foil.  The  ancient  manner  was  very 
different  from  that  pradifed  at  prefent ;  they 
ufed  their  dogs  only  to  find  out  the  game, 
but  not  to  rouze  it.  Hence  they  were  not 
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curious  as  to  the  mufic  of  their  hounds,  or 
the  compofition  of  their  pack  ;  the  dog  that 
opened  before  he  had  difcovered  his  game, 
was  held  in  no  eftimation.  It  was  their 
ufual  manner  filently  to  find  out  the  animal's 
retreat,  and'  furround  it  with  nets  and 
engines,  then  to  drive  him  up  with  all  their 
cries,  and  thus  force  him  into  the  toils  which 
they  had  previoufly  prepared. 

In  fucceeding  times  the  faihion  feemed  to 
alter ;  and  particularly  in  Sicily,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  hunting  was  as  follows  The  no¬ 
bles  and  gentry  being  informed  W’^hich  way 
an  herd  of  deer  pafiTed,  gave  notice  to  ano¬ 
ther,  and  appointed  a  day  for  hunting.  For 
this  purpofe,  every  one  was  to  bring  a  crofs- 
bow  or  a  long  bow,  and  a  bundle  of  Haves, 
fiiod  with  iron,  the  heads  bored,  with  a  cord 
palfing  through  them  all.  Thus  provided 
they  carhe  to  where  the  herd  continued  graz¬ 
ing,  and  calling  themfelves  about  in  a  large 
ring,  farrounded  the  deer  on  every  fide. 
Then  each  taking  his  ftand,  unbound  his 
faggot,  fet  up  his  flake,  and  tied  the  end 
of  the  cord  to  that  of  his  next  neighbour,  at 
the  diflance  of  about  ten  feet  one  from  the 
other.  Between  each  of  thefe  flakes  was 
hung  a  bunch  of  crimfon  feathers,  and  fo 

^  Pier.  Hieroglyph,  lib.  tii.  cap.  vi. 
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difpofed,  that  with  the  lead:  breath  of  wind 
they  would  whirl  round,  and  preferve  a  fort 
of  fluttering  motion.  This  done,  the  pcr- 
fons  who  fet  up  the  ftaves  withdrew,  and 
hid  themfelves  in  the  neighbouring  coverts  : 
then  the  chief  huntfrnan,  entering  with  his 
hounds  within  the  lines,  rouzed  the  game 
with  a  full  cry.  The  deer,  frighted,  and 
flying  on  all  fides,  upon  approaching  the  lines, 
were  feared  away  by  the  fluttering  of  the 
feathers,  and  wandering  about  within  this 
artificial  paling,  ftill  awed  by  the  fliining  and 
fluttering  plumage  that  encircled  their  re¬ 
treat  :  the  huntfman,  however,  ftill  purfu- 
ing,  and  calling  every  perfon  by  name,  as 
he  pafled  by  their  ftand,  commanded  him  ta 
fhoot  the  firft,  third,  or  fixth,  as  he  pleafed ; 
and  if  any  one  miifed,  or  fingled  out  ano¬ 
ther  than  that  afligned  him,  it  was  confider- 
ed  as  a  moft  fhameful  mifchance.  In  this 
manner,  however,  the  w^hole  herd  was  de- 
ftroyed  ;  and  the  day  concluded  with  mirth 
and  feafting. 

The  ftags  of  China  are  of  a  particular 
kind,  for  they  are  no  taller  than  a  common 
houfe-dog ;  and  hunting  them  is  one  of  the 
principal  diverfions  of  the  great.  Their 
flefh,  while  young,  is  exceedingly  good  *, 
but  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  it  begins 
to  grow  hard  and  tough ;  however,  the 
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tongue,  the  muzzle,  and  the  ears,  are  in 
particular  efteem  among  that  luxurious  peo¬ 
ple,  Their  manner  of  taking  them  is  An¬ 
gular  enough :  they  carry  with  them  the 
heads  of  fome  of  the  females  fluffed,  and 
learn  exadly  to  imitate  their  cry ;  upon  this 
the  male  does  not  fail  to  appear,  and  look¬ 
ing  on  all  fides,  perceives  the  head,  which 
is  all  that  the  hunter,  who  is  himfelf  con¬ 
cealed,  difcovers*  Upon  their  nearer  ap¬ 
proach,  the  whole  company  rife,  furround, 
and  often  take  him  alive. 

There  are  very  few  varieties  in  the  red 
deer  of  this  country ;  and  they  are  moflly 
found  of  the  fame  fize  and  colour.  But  it 
.  is  other  wife  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
where  they  are  feen  to  differ  in  form,  in  fize, 
in  horns,  and  in  colour. 

The  flag  of  Corfica  is  a  very  fmall  ani¬ 
mal,  being  not  above  half  the  fize  of  thofe 
common  among  us.  His  body  is  fliort  and 
thick,  his  legs  fhort,  and  his  hair  of  a  dark 
brown. 

There  is  in  the  forefls  of  Germany,  a 
kind  of  flag,  named  by  the  ancients  the 
Tragelaphus,  and  which  the  natives  call  the 
Bran  Deer,  or  the  Brown  deer.  This  is  of 
a  darker  colour  than  the  common  flag,  of  a 
lighter  lhade  upon  the  belly,  long  hair  upon 
the  neck  and  throat,  by  which  it  appears 
bearded,  like  the  go^t. 
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There  is  alfo  a  very  beautiful  flag,  whieh 
by  fome  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Sardinia; 
but  others  (among  whom  is  Mr.  Buffon)  are 
of  opinion  that  it  comes  from  Africa  or 
the  Eaft  Indies.  He  calls  it  the  Axis,  after 
Pliny  ;  and  confiders  it  as  making  the  fliade 
between  the  flag  and  the  fallow  deer.  The 
horns  of  the  axis  are  round,  like  thofe  of 
the  flag ;  but  the  form  of  its  body  entirely 
refembles  that  of  the  buck,  and  the  fize 
alfo  is  exadly  the  fame.  The  hair  is  of 
four  colours ;  namely,  fallow,  white,  black, 
and  grey.  The  white  is  predominant  under 
the  belly,  on  the  infide  of  the  thighs,  and  the 
legs.  Along  the  back  there  are  two  rows 
of  fpots  in  a  right  line  ;  but  thofe  on  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  very  irregular.  A 
white  line  runs  along  each  fide  of  this  ani¬ 
mal,  while  the  head  and  neck  are  grey. 
The  tail  is  black  above,  and  white  beneath; 
and  the  hair  upon  it  is  fix  inches  long. 

Although  there  are  but  few  individuals 
of  the  deer  kind,  yet  the  race  feems  difFu- 
fed  over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  new 
continent  of  America,  in  which  neither  the. 
fheep,  the  goat,  nor  the  gazelle,  have  been 
originally  bred,  neverthelefs  produces  flags, 
and  other  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  in  fuf- 
ficient  plenty.  The  Mexicans  have  a  breed 
of  white  flags  in  their  parks,  which  they  call 
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Stags  Royal  *  The  flags  of  Canada  differ 
from  ours  in  nothing  except  the  fize  of  the 
horns,  which  in  them  is  greater;  and  the 
direiflion  of  the  antlers,  which  rather  turn 
back,  than  projed  forward,  as  in  thofe 
of  Europe.  The  fame  difference  of  fize 
that  obtains  among  our  flags,  is  alfo  to 
be  feen  in  that  country ;  and,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Ruyfch,  the  Americans  have 
brought  them  into  the  fame  flate  of  domef- 
tic  tamenefs  that  we  have  our  fheep,  goats, 
or  black  cattle.  They  fend  them  forth  in 
the  day-time  to  feed  in  the  forefls  ;  and  at 
night  they  return  home  vrith  the  herdfman 
who  guards  them.  The  inhabitants  have 
no  other  milk  but  what  the  hind  produces  ; 
and  ufe  no  other  cheefe  but  what  is  made 
from  thence.  In  this  manner  we  find,  that 
an  animal  which  feems  made  only  for  man’s 
amufement,  may  be  eafily  brought  to  flip- 
ply  his  neceflities.  Nature  has  many  flores 
of  happinefs  and  plenty  in  referve,  which 
only  want  the  call  of  induflry  to  be  produ¬ 
ced,  and  now  remain  as  candidates  for  hu¬ 
man  approbation. 


*  Buffon,  vol.  xii.  p.  35„ 
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THE  FALLOW  DEER. 

N  O  two  animals  can  be  more  nearly  al¬ 
lied  than  the  flag  and  fallow  deer  Alike 
in  form,  alike  in  difpofition,  in  the  fuperb 
furniture  of  their  heads,  in  their  fwiftnefs 
and  timidity ;  and  yet  no  two  animals  keep 
more  diftind,  or  avoid  each  other  with  more 
fixed  animofity.  They  are  never  feen  to 
herd  in  the  fame  place,  they  never  engender 
together,  or  form  a  mixed  breed ;  and 
even  in  thofe  countries  where  the  flag  is 
common,  the  buck  feems  to  be  entirely  a 
ftranger.  In  fhort,  they  both  form  diftind 
families ;  which  though  fo  feemingly  near, 
are  ftill  remote  ^  and  although  with  the  fame 
habitudes,  yet  retain  an  unalterable  averfion. 

The  fallow  deer,  as  they  are  much  fmall- 
er,  fo  they  feem  of  a  nature  lefs  robuft,  and 
lefs  favage  than  thofe  of  the  flag  kind. 
They  are  found  but  rarely  wild  in  the  forefts ; 
they  are  in  general,  bred  up  in  parks,  and 
kept  for  the  purpofes  of  hunting,  or  of 
luxury,  their  flefh  being  preferred  to  that  of 
any  other  animal.  It  need  fcarce  be  men¬ 
tioned,  that  the  horns  of  the  buck  make  its 
principal  diftindion,  being  broad  and  palma- 
ted  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  flag  are  in  every 


*  Buffon,  vci.  xii.  p.  36. 
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part  round.  In  the  one,  they  are  flatted  and 
fpread  like  the  palm  of  the  hand;  in  the 
other  they  grow  like  a  tree,  every  branch 
being  of  the  lhape  of  the  item  that  bears 
it.  The  fallow  deer  alfo  has  the  tail  longer, 
and  the  hair  lighter  than  the  flag ;  in  other 
refpeds,  they  pretty  nearly  refemble  one 
another. 

The  head  of  the  buck,  as  of  all  other 
animals  of  this  kind,  is  flied  every  year, 
and  takes  theufual  time  for  repairing.  The 
only  difference  between  it  and  the  flag  is, 
that  this  change  happens  later  in  the  buck  ; 
and  its  rutting-time,  confequently,  falls 
more  into  the  winter.  '  It  is  not  found  fo 
furious  at  this  feafon  as  the  former  ;  nor  does 
it  fo  much  exhauft  itfelf  by  the  violence  of 
its  ardour.  It  does  not  quit  its  natural  paf- 
tures  in  queft  of  the  female,  nor  does  it  at¬ 
tack  other  animals  with  indifcriminate  fero¬ 
city  :  however,  the  males  combat  for  the  fe¬ 
male  among  each  other;  and  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  many  contefts,  that  one  buck  is  feen  to 
become  mafter  of  the  whole  herd. 

It  often  happens  alfo,  that  an  herd  of  fal¬ 
low  deer  is  feen  to  divide  into  two  parties, 
and  engage  each  other  wath  great  ardour  and 
obftinaey  They  both  feem  defiroiis  of  gain¬ 
ing  fome  favourite  fpot  of  the  park  for  paf- 

*  Buffon,  vol,  xii.  p.  56 
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ture,  and  of  driving  the  vanquifhed  party 
into  the  coarfer  and  more  difagreeable  parts. 
Each  of  thefe  factions  has  its  particular  chief  ^ 
namely,  the  two  eldeft  and  ftrongell:  of  the 
herd.  Thefe  lead  on  to  the  engagement  j 
and  the  reft  follow  under  their  diredion. 
Thefe  combats  are  fingular  enough,  from  the 
difpofition  and  conduft  which  feem  to  regu¬ 
late  their  mutual  efforts.  They  attack  with 
order,  and  fupport  the  affault  with  courage ; 
they  come  to  each  other’s  afliftance,  they  re¬ 
tire,  they  rally,  and  never  give  up  the  vic¬ 
tory  upon  a  fingle  defeat.  The  combat  is 
renewed  for  feveral  days  together ;  until  at 
length  the  moft  feeble  fide  is  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  is  content  to  efcape  to  the  moft 
difagreeable  part  of  the  park,  where  only 
they  can  find  fafety  and  protedion. 

The  fallow  deer  is  eafily  tamed,  and  feeds 
upon  many  things  which  the  ftag  refufes.  By 
this  means  it  preferves  its  venifon  better; 
and  v^even  after  rutting,  it  does  not  appear 
entirely  exhaufted.  It  continues  almoft  in 
the  fame  ftate  through  the  whole  year, 
although  there  are  particular  feafons  when 
its  flefh  is  chiefly  in  efteem.  This  animal 
alfo  browzes  clofer  than  the  ftag  ;  for  which 
reafon  it  is  more  prejudicial  among  young 
trees,  which  it  often  ftrips  too  clofe  for  re¬ 
covery.  The  young  deer  eat  much  fafter 

and 
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and  more  greedily  than  the  old ,  they  feek 
the  female  at  their  fecond  year,  and,  like 
the  flag,  are  fond  of  variety.  The  doe  goes 
with  young  above  eight  months,  like  the 
hind ;  and  commonly  brings  forth  one  at  a 
time  -y  but  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  buck 
comes  to  perfection  at  three,  and  lives  till 
lixteen ;  whereas  the  flag  does  not  come  to 
perfection  till  feven,  and  lives  till  forty. 

As  this  animal  is  a  beaft  of  chace,  like  the 
flag,  fo  the  hunters  have  invented  a  num¬ 
ber  of  names  relative  to  him.  The  buck  is 
the  firfl  year  called  a  fawn  j  the  fecond,  a 
pricket ;  the  third,  a forel ;  the  fourth,  a  fore\ 
the  fifth,  a  buck  of  the  firjl  head  j  and  the 
fixth,  a  great  buck :  The  female  is  called  a 
doe-y  the  firfl  year  a  fawn  ^  and  the  fecond 
a  tegg.  The  manner  of  hunting  the  buck 
is  pretty  much  the  fame  as  that  of  flag 
hunting,  except  that  lefs  fkiil  is  required  in 
the  latter.  The  buck  is  more  eafily  rouzed ; 
it  is  fufficieiit  to  judge  by  the  view,  and 
mark  what  grove  or  covert  it  enters,  as  it  is 
not  known  to  wander  far  from  thence  ;  nor, 
like  the  flag,  to  change  his  layery  or  place 
of  repofe.  When  hard  hunted,  it  takes 
to  fome  flrong  hold  or  cover  with  which  it  is 
acquainted,  in  the  more  gloomy  parts  of  the 
wood,  or  the  fleeps  of  the  mountain  ^  not 
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like  the  flag,  fl)ring  far  before  the  hounds, 
not  croffing  nor  doubling,  nor  ufing  any  of 
the  fubtleties,  which  the  flag  is  accuftomed 
to.  It  will  take  the  water  when  forely  prej[P» 
ed,  but  feldom  a  great  river;  nor  can  it 
fwim  fo  long,  nor  fo  fwiftly,  as  the  former. 
In  general,  the  ftrength,  the  cunning,  and 
the  courage  of  this  animal,  are  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  flag ;  and,  confequently,  it  af¬ 
fords  neither  fo  long,  fo  various,  nor  fo  ob- 
ftinate  a  chace  :  befides,  being  lighter,  and 
not  tracking  fo  deeply,  it  leaves  a  lefs  pow- 
-erful  and  lafting  fcent,  and  >the  dogs  in  the 
purfuit  are  more  frequently  at  fault. 

As  the  buck  is  a  more  delicate  animal 
•than  the  flag,  fo  alfo  is  it  fubjedt  to  greater 
varieties  *.  W e  have  in  England  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  fallow-deer,  which  are  faid  to 
.be  of  foreign  origin.  The  beautiful  fpotted 
kind,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Bengal ;  and  the  very  deep  brown  fort, 
that  are  now  fo  common  in  feveral  parts  of 
this  kingdom.  Thefe  were  introduced  by 
king  James  the  Firft,  from  Norway :  for 
having  obferved  their  hardinefs,  and  that 
they  could  endure  the  winter,  even  in  that 
fevere  climate,  without  fodder,  he  brought 
over  fome  of  them  into  Scotland,  and  difpofed 
of  them  among  his  chaces.  Since  that  time, 

*  Briiifli  Zoology, 
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they  have  multiplied  in  many  parts  of  the 
Britifh  empire  ;  and  England  is  now  become 
more  famous  for  its  venifonj  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Whatever  ' pains  the 
French  have  taken,  to  rival  us  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  the  flefh  of  their  fallow-deer,  of 
which  they  keep  but  a  few,  has  neither  the 
fatnefs  nor  the  flavour  of  that  fed  upon  Eng- 
liilipafture. 

However,  there  is  fcarce  a  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  except  far  to  the  northward,  in  which 
this  animal  is  a  ftranger.  The  Spanifh  fal¬ 
low-deer  are  as  large  as  flags,  but  of  a 
darker  colour,  and  a  more  flender  neck  :  their 
tails  are  longer  than  thofe  of  ours,  they  are 
black  above,  and  white  below.  The  Virgi¬ 
nian  deer  are  larger  and  flronger  than  ours, 
with  great  necks,  and  their  colour  inclinable 
to  grey.  Other  kinds  have  the  hoofs  of  their 
hind  legs  marked  outwardly  with  a  white 
fpot ;  and  their  ears  and  tails  much  longer 
than  the  common.  One  of  thefe  has  been 
feen  full  of  white  fpots,  with  a  black  lift 
down  the  middle  of  his  back.  In  Guiana,  a 
country  of  South  America,  according  to 
Labat,  there  are  deer  without  horns,  which 
are  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  Europe,  but  re- 
fembling  them  in  every  other  particular. 
They  are  very  lively,  light  of  courfe,  and 
cxceihvely  fearful  ^  their  hair  is  of  a  reddifli 
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fallow,  their  heads  are  fmall  and  lean,  their 
ears  little,  their  necks  long  and  arched,  the 
tail  fliort,  and  the  fight  piercing.  When 
purfued,  they  fly  into  places  where  no  other 
animal  can  follow  them.  The  Negroes,  who 
purfue  them,  ftand  to  watch  for  them  m 
narrow  paths,  which  lead  to  the  brook  or 
the  meadow  where  they  feed ;  there  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  utmoft  filence,  for  the  flightefl: 
found  will  drive  them  away,  the  Negroe, 
when  he  perceives  the  animal  within  reach^ 
fhoots,  and  is  happy  if  he  can  bring  down 
his  game.  Their  flefh,  though  feldom  fat, 
is  confidered  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  the 
hunter  is  well  rewarded  for  his  trouble, 

THE  ROE-BUCK. 

THE  Roe-buck  is  the  fmallefl  of  the 
deer  kind  known  in  our  climate,  and  is  now 
almofl  extind  among  us,  except  in  fdme 
parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is 
generally  about  three  feet  long,  and  about 
two  feet  high.  The  horns  are  from 
eight  to  nine  inches  long,  upright,  round, 
and  divided  into  only  three  branches.  The 
body  is  covered  with  very  long  hair,  well 
adapted  to  the  rigour  of  its  mountainous 
abode.  The  lower  part  of  each  hair 
is  afh  colour ,  near  the  ends  is  a  narrow 
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bar  of  black,  and  the  points  are  yellow. 
The  hairs  on  the  face  are  black,  tipped 
with  'afh  colour.  The  ears  are  long,  their 
infides  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  covered  with 
long  hair.  The  fpaces  bordering  on  the  eyes 
and  mouth,  are  black.  The  cheft,  belly, 
and  legs,  and  the  infide  df  the  thighs,  are 
of  a  yellowifh  white  ;  the  rump  is  of  a  pure 
white,  and  the  tail  very  fhort.  The  make 
of  this  little  animal  is  very  elegant ;  and  its 
fwiftnefs  equals  its  beauty.  It  differs  from 
the  fallow-deer,  in  haying  round  horns,  and 
not  flatted  like  theirs.  It  differs  from  the 
flag,  in  its  fmailer  fize,  and  the  proportion- 
able  paucity  of  its  antlers  :  and  it  differs 
from  all  of  the  goat  kind,  as  it  annually 
fheds  its  head,  and  obtains  a  new  one, 
v/hich  none  of  that  kind  are  ever  feen  to  do. 

A  s  the  -flag  frequents  the  thickeft  forefts, 
and  the  -fides  of  the  higheft  mountains,  the 
roe-buck,  with  humbler  ambition,  courts 
the  fhady  thicket,  and  the  riling  Hope. 
Although  lefs  in  fize,  and  far  inferior  in 
■ftrength  to  the  flag,  it  is  yet  more  beautiful, 
more  adlive,  and  even  more  courageous. 
Its  hair  is  always  finooth,  clean  and  gloffy  ; 
and  it  frequents  only  the  dryeft  places,  and 
of  the  pureit  air.  Though  but  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  animal,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
yet,  wdieii  its  young  is  attacked,  it  faces 
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even  the  flag  himfelf,  and  often  comes  off 
vidorious  *.  All  its  motions  are  elegant  and 
eafy ;  it  bounds  without  effort,  and  conti¬ 
nues  the  courfe  with  but  little  fatigue.  It  is 
alfo  pOiTeffed  of  more  cunning  in  avoiding 
the  hunter,  is  more  difficult  to  purfue,  and, 
although  its  fcent  is  much  ftronger  than  that 
of  the  flag,  it  is  moft  frequently  found  to 
make  good  a  retreat.  It  is  not  with  the  roe¬ 
buck,  as  with  the  flag,  who  never  offers  to 
ufe  art  until  his  ftrength  is  beginning  to  de¬ 
cline  ;  this  more  cunning  animal,  when  it 
finds  that  its  firft  efforts  to  efcape  are  with¬ 
out  fuccefs,  returns  upon  its  former  track, 
again  goes  forward,  and  again  returns,  until 
by  its  various  windings  it  has  entirely  con¬ 
founded  the  fcent,  and  joined  the  laft  ema¬ 
nations  to  thofe  of  its  former  courfe.  It 
then,  by  a  bounds  goesAo  one  fide,  lies  flat 
upon  its  belly,  and  permits  the  pack  to  pafs 
by  very  near,  without  offering  to  ftir. 

But  the  roe-buck  differs  not  only  from  the 
flag  in  fuperior  cunning,  but  alfo  in  its 
natural  appetites,  its  inclinations,  and  its 
whole  habits  of  living.  .  Inftead  of  herding 
together,  thefe  animals  live  in  feparate  fa¬ 
milies  j  the  fire,  the  dam,  and  the  young 
ones,  affociate  together,  and  never  admit 

*  Buffon,  vol.  xii.  p.  75. 
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a  ftranger  into  their  little  community.  All 
others  of  the  deer  kind  are  inconftant  in 
their  affeflion ;  but  the  roe-buck  never 
leaves  its  mate  ;  and  as  they  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  bred  up  together,  from  their  firft 
fawning,  they  conceive  fo  ftrong  an  attach¬ 
ment,  the  male  for  the  female,  that  they 
never  after  feparate.  Their  rutting-feafon 
continues  but  fifteen  days ;  from  the  latter 
end  of  Odober,  to  about  the  middle  of 
November.  They  arc  not  at  that  time,  like 
^the  flag,  overloaded  with  fat  ;  they  have 
not  that  ftrong  odour,  which  is  perceived  in 
all  others  of  the  deer  kind ;  they  have  none 
'of  thofe  furious  exceffes  ;  nothing,  infhort, 
that  alters  their  ftate  :  they  only  drive  away 
their  fawns  upon  thefe  occafions ;  the  buck 
forcing  them  to  retire,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a  fucceeding  progeny  :  however, 
when  the  copulating  feafon  is  over,  the 
fawns  return  to  their  does,  and  remain  with 
them  fpme  time  longer ;  after  which,  they 
'quit  them  entirely,  in  order  to  begin  an 
independent  family  of  their  own.  The  fe¬ 
male  goes  with  young  but  five  months  and 
an  half;  which  alone  ferves  to  diftinguith 
this' animal  from  all  others  of  the  deer  kind, 
that  continue  pregnant  more  than  eight.  In 
this  refped,  fhe  rather  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  goat  kind  ;  from  which,  how- 
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ever,  this  race  is  feparated  by  the  male’s  an¬ 
nual  calling  its  horns. 

When  the  female  is  ready  to  bring  forth, 
fhe  fecks  a  retreat  in  the  thickeft  part  of  the 
woods,  being  not  lefs  apprehenfive  of  the 
buck,  from  whom  (he  then  feparates,  than 
of  the  wolf,  the  wild  cat,  and  almoft  every 
ravening  animal  of  the  forell ,  flie  general¬ 
ly  produces  two  at  a  time,  and  three  but 
very  rarely.  In  about  ten  or  twelve  days 
thefe  are  able  to  follow  their  dam,  except 
in  cafes  of  warm  purfuit,  when  their  ftrength 
is  not  equal  to  the  fatigue.  Upon  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  the  tendernefs  of  the  dam  is  very 
extraordinary ;  leaving  them  in  the  deepeft 
thickets,  fhe  offers  herfelf  to  the  danger,  flies 
before  the  hounds,  and  does  all  in  her  pow¬ 
er  to  lead  them  from  the  retreat  where  fhe 
has  lodged  her  little  ones.  Such  animals  as 
are  nearly  upon  her  own  level  fhe  boldly 
encounters  ;  attacks  the  flag,  the  wild  cat, 
and  even  the  wolf  5  and  while  fhe  has  life 
continues  her  efforts  to  proteft  her  young. 
Yet  all  her  endeavours  are  often  vain^  about 
the  month*  of  May,  which  is  her  fawning 
time,  there  is  a  greater  deftrudlion  among 
thofe  animals  than  at  any  other  feafon  of 
the  year.  Numbers  of  the  fawns  are  taken 
alive  by  the  peafants ;  numbers  are  found 
out,  and  worried  by  the  dogs;  and  ftill 

more 
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mare  by  the  wolf,  which  has  always  been 
their  moft  inveterate  enemy.  By  thefe  con¬ 
tinual  depredations  upon  this  beautiful  crea¬ 
ture,  the  roe-buck  is  every  day  becoming 
fcarcer ;  and  the  whole  race  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  is  wholly  worn  out.  They  were  once 
common  in  England ;  the  huntfmen,  who 
charaderifed  only  fuch  beafts  as  they  knew, 
have  given  names  to  the  different  kinds  and 
ages,  as  to  the  flag :  thus  they  called  it  the 
firft  year  an  hind  {  the  fecond,  a  gyrle ;  and 
the  third,  an  hemiife but  thefe  names  at 
prefent  are  utterly  ufelefs,  fince  the  animal 
no  longer  exifts  among  us.  Even  in  France^ 
where  it  was  once  extremely  common,  it  is 
now  confined  to  a  few  provinces  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  an  age  or  two  the  whole 
breed  will  be  utterly  extirpated.  Mr.  Buf- 
fon,  indeed,  obferves,  that  in  thofe  diftribfs 
where  it  is  moltly  found,  it  feems  to  main¬ 
tain  its  tifiial  plenty,  and  that  the  balance 
between  its  deftrudion  and  encreafe  is  held 
pretty  even  ^  however,  the  number  in  gene¬ 
ral  is  known  to  decreafe  j  for  w^herever  cul¬ 
tivation  takes  place,  the  beafts  of  nature  are 
known  to  retire.  Many  animals  that  once 
flourifhed  in  the  world  may  now^  be  extind  ^ 
and  the  defcriptions  of  Ariftotle  and  Pliny, 
though  taken  from  life,  may  be  confidered 
as  fabulous,  their  archetypes  are  no 
longer  exifting. 
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The  fawns  continue  to  fallow  the  deer 
eight  or  nine  months  in  all  ;  and  upon  fepa- 
rating,  their  horns  begin  to  appear,  fimple 
and  without  antlers  the  firft  year,  as  in  thofe 
of  the  flag  kind  Thefe  they  fhed  at  the 
latter  end  of  autumn,  and  renew  during  the 
winter ;  differing  in  this  from  the  flag,  who 
fheds  them  in  fpring  and  renews  them  in 
fummer.  When  the  roe-buck's  head  is  com¬ 
pletely  furnifhed;  it  rubs  the  horns  againft 
trees  in  the  manner  of  the  flag,  and  thus 
ftfipsthem  of  the  rough  fkin  and  the  blood- 
Veflels,  which  no  longer  contribute  to  their 
nourifhment  and  growth.  When  thefe  fall, 
and  new  ones  begin  to  appear,  the  roe-buck 
does  not  retire  as  the  ftag  to  the  covert  of 
the  wood,  but  continues  its  ufual  haunts, 
only  keeping  down  its  head  to  avoid  ftriking 
its  horns  againft  the  branches  of  trees,  the 
pain  of  w^hich  it  feems  to  feel  with  exquifite 
fenfibility.  The  ftag,  w^ho  fheds  his  horns 
in  fummer,  is  obliged  to  feek  a  retreat  from 
the  flies,  that  at  that  time  greatly  incom¬ 
mode  him ;  but  the  roe-buck,  who  fheds 
them  in  winter,  is  under  no  fuch  neceffity; 
and,  confequently,  does  .not  feparate  from 
its  little  family,  but  keeps  with  the  female 
all  the  year  round  f. 

*  BiifFon,  vol.  xii.  p-  88.  f  Buffbn,  ibid. 
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As  the  growth  of  the  roe-buck,  and  its 
arrival  at  maturity,  is  much  fpeedier  than 
that  of  the  flag,  fo  its  life  is  proportionably 
fhorter.  It  feldom  is  found  to  extend  above 
twelve  or  fifteen  years ;  and  if  kept  tame  it 
does  not  live  above  fix  or  feven.  It  is  an 
animal  of  a  very  delicate  conftitution,  re¬ 
quiring  variety  of  food,  air,  and  exercife. 
It  muft  be  paired  with  a  female,  and  kept  in 
a  park  of  at  leaft  an  hundred  acres.  They 
may  eafily  be  fubdued,  but  never  thoroughly 
tamed.  No  arts  can  teach  them  to  be  familiar 
with  the  feeder,  much  lefs  attached  to  him. 
They  ftill  preferve  a  part  of  their  natural 
wildnefs,  and  are  fubje6t  to  terrors  without 
a  caufe.  They  fometimes,  in  attempting 
to  efcape,  llrike  themfelves  with  fuch  force 
againft  the  walls  of  their  inclofure,  that  they 
break  their  limbs,  and  become  utterly  dif- 
abled.  Whatever  care  is  taken  to  tame  them, 
they  are  never  entirely  to  be  relied  on,  as 
they  have  capricious  fits  of  fiercenefs,  and 
fometimes  ftrike  at  thofe  they  diflike  with 
a  degree  of  force  that  is  very  dangerous. 

The  cry  of  the  roe-buck  is  neither  fo  loud 
nor  fo  frequent  as  that  of  the  flag.  The 
young  ones  have  a  particular  method  of  call¬ 
ing  to  the  dam,  which  the  hunters  eafily 
imitate,  and  often  thus  allure  the  female  to 
her  dcftrudiGn.  Upon  fome  occafions  alfo 
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they  become  in  a  manner  intoxicated  with 
their  food,  which,  during  the  fpring,  is  faid 
to  ferment  in  their  ftomachs,  and  they  are 
then  very  eafily  taken.  In  fiimmer  they 
keep  clofe  under  covert  of  the  foreft,  and 
feldom  venture  out,  exeept  in  violent  heats, 
to  drink  at  fome  river  or  fountain.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  however,  they  are  contented  to  flake 
their  third  with  the  dew  that  falls  on  the 
grafs  and  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  feldom 
rifque  their  fafety  to  fatisiy  their  appetite. 
They  delight  chiefly  in  hilly  grounds,  pre¬ 
ferring  the  tender  branches  and  buds  of  trees 
to  corn,  or  other  vegetables  •,  and  it  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed  that  the  fleih  of  thofe  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  years  old  is  the  greated 
delicacy  that  is  known.  Perhaps  alfo,  the 
fcarcenefs  of  it  enhances  its  flavour. 

In  America  this  animal  is  much  more  com¬ 
mon  than  in  Europe.  With  us  there  are 
but  two  known  varieties  j  the  red,  which  is 
the  larger  fort ;  and  the  brown,  with  a  fpot 
behind,  which  is  lefs.  But  in  the  new  con¬ 
tinent  the  breed  is  extremely  numerous,  and 
the  varieties  in  equal  proportion.  In  Loui- 
fiana,  where  they  are  extremely  common, 
they  are  much  larger  than  in  Europe,  and 
the  inhabitants  live  in  a  great  meafure  upon 
its  flefh,  which  tafles  like  mutton  when 
■wxll  fatted.  They  are  found  alfo  in  Brazil, 

where 
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where  they  have  the  name  of  Cnguacu 
■  Apara,  only  differing  from  ours  in  fome  flight 
deviations  in  the  horns.  This  animal  is  alfo 
faid  to  be  common  in  China ;  although  fuch 
as  have  defcribed  it  feem  to  confound  it  with 
the  mufk-goat,  which  is  of  a  quite  different 
nature. 

THE  E  L  K. 

WE  have  hitherto  been  defcribing  mi¬ 
nute  animals  in  comparifon  of  the  Elk  5  the 
fize  of  which,  ifom  concurrent  teftimony, 
appears  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  elephant 
itfelf.  It  is  an  animal  rather  of  the  buck 
than  the  flag  kind,  as  its  horns  are  flatted 
towards  the  top;  but  it  is  far  beyond  both  in 
flature,  fome  of  them  being  known  to  be 
above  fen  feet  high.  It  is  a  native  both  of 
the  old  and  new  continent,  being  known  in 
Europe  under  the  name  of  the  Elk,  and  in 
America  by  that  of  the  Moofe-deer.  It  is 
fometimes  taken  in  the  German  and  Ruffian 
forefis,  although  feldom  appearing ;  but  it 
is  extremely  common  in  North  America, 
where  the  natives  purfue,  and  track  it  . in  the 
fnow.  The  accounts  of  this  animal  are  ex¬ 
tremely  various ;  fome  defcribing  it  as  being 
no  higher 'than  an  horfe,  and  others  above 
twelve  feet  high.  __ 
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As  the  ftature  of  this  creature  makes  its 
chief  peculiarity,  fo  it  were  to  be  wifhed^ 
that  we  could  come  to  fome  precifion  upon 
that  head.  If  we  were  to  judge  of  its  fize 
by  the  horns,  which  are  fometimes  fortui« 
toufly  dug  up  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  wC' 
fhould  not  be  much  amifs  in  afcribing;them 
to  an  animal  at  leaf!  ten  feet  high.  One  of 
thefe  I  have  feen,  which  was  ten  feet  nine 
inches  from  one  tip  to  the  other.  From  fuch 
dimenlions,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  it  re¬ 
quired  an  animal  far  beyond  the  fize  of  an 
horfe  to  fupport  them.  To  bear  an  head 
with  fuch  extenfive  and  heavy  antlers,  re¬ 
quired  no  fmall  degree  of  flrength ;  and 
without  all  doubt  the  bulk  of  the  body  muft 
have  been  proportionable  to  the  fize  of  the 
horns.  I  remember,  fome  years  ago,  to 
have  feen  a  fmall  moofe-deer,  which  was 
brought  from  America,  by  a  gentleman  of 
Ireland  j  it  w^as  about  the  fize  of  an  horfe, 
and  the  horns  w^ere  very  little  larger  than 
thofe  of  a  common  flag :  this,  therefore, 
ferves  to  prove  that  the  horns  bear  an  exa£i 
proportion  to  the  animal’s  fize ;  the  fmall 
elk  has  but  fmall  horns ;  whereas  thofe  enor¬ 
mous  ones,  which  we  have  defcribed  above, 
muft  have  belonged  to  a  proportionable  crea¬ 
ture.  In  all  the  more  noble  animals,  nature 
obferves  a  perfect  fymmetry  ^  and  it  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed  fhc  fails  in  this  fingle  in- 
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fiance.  JVe  have  no  reafon,  therefore^  to 
doubt  the  accounts  of  Jocelyn  and  Dudley^ 
who  affirm,  that  they  have  been  found  four¬ 
teen  fpans ;  which,  at  nine  inches  to  a  fpan, 
makes  the  animal  almoft  eleven  feet  high. 
Others  have  extended  their  accounts  to 
twelve  and  fourteen  feet,  which  makes  this 
creature  one  of  the  moft  formidable  of  the 
foreft. 

There  is  but  very  little  difference  between 
the  European  elk,  and  the  American  moofe- 
deer,  as  they  are  but  varieties  of  the  fame 
animal.  It  may  be  rather  larger  in  America 
than  with  us  j  as  in  the  foreft  of  that  un¬ 
peopled  country,  it  receives  lefs  difturbance 
than  in  our  own.  In  all  places,  however, 
it  is  timorous  and  gentle  ^  content  wath  its 
paflure,  and  never  willing  to  difturb  any 
other  animal,  v/hen  fupplied  itfelf. 

The  European  elk  grows  to  above  fevenor 
eight  feet  high.  In  the  year  1742,  there  was 
a  female  of  this  animal  fhewn  at  Paris,  which 
was  caught  in  a  foreft  of  Red  Ruflia,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Cham  of  Tartary  * ;  it  was  then 
but  young,  and  its  height  was  even  at  that 
time  fix  feet  feven  inches ;  but  the  defcriber 
obferves,  that  it  has  fince  become  much  taller 
and  thicker,  fo  that  we  may  fuppofe  this  fe- 
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male  at  leaft  feven  feet  high.  There  have 
been  no  late  opportunities  of  feeing  the 
male ;  but,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  we 
may  eftimate  his  fize  at  eight  or  nine  feet  at 
the  leaft,  which  is  about  twice  as  high  as  an 
ordinary  horfe.  The  height,  however,  of 
the  female,  which  was  meafured,  was  but 
ftx  feet  feven  inches,  Paris  meafure  ^  or  al- 
moft  feven  Englifh  feet  high.  It  was  ten  feet 
from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of 
the  tail;  and  eight  feet  round  the  body. 
The  hair  was  very  long  and  coarfe,  like  that 
of  a  wild  boar.  The  ears  refembled  thofe  of 
a  mule,  and  were  a  foot  and  an  half  long. 
The  upper  jaw  was  longer,  by  fix  inches, 
than  the  lower ;  and,  like  other  ruminating 
animals,  it  had  no  teeth  (cutting  teeth  I  fup- 
pofe  the  defcriber  means).  It  had  a  large 
beard  under  the  throat,  like  a  goat ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead,  between  the 
horns,  there  was  a  bone  as  large  as  an  egg. 
The  noftrils  were  four  inches  long  on  each 
fide  of  the  mouth.  It  made  ufe  of  its  fore 
feet,  as  a  defence  againft  its  enemies.  Thofe 
who  fiiewed  it,  afl’erted,  that  it  ran  with 
aftoniftiing  fwiftnefs  ;  that  it  fwam  alfo  with 
equal  expedition,  and  was  very  fond  of  the 
water.  They  gave  it  thirty  pounds  of  bread 
every  day,  befide  hay,  and  it  drank  eight 
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buckets  of  water.  It  was  tame  and  familiar, 
and  fubmiffive  enough  to  its  keeper. 

This  defcription  differs  in  many  circum- 
fiances  from  that  which  we  have  of  the 
moofe,  or  American  elk,  which  the  French 
call  the  Original.  Of  thefe  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  common  light  grey  moofe,  which 
is  not  very  large  *,  and  the  black  moore,  which 
grows  to  an  enormous  height.  Mr.  Dudley 
obferves,  that  a  doe  nr  hind  of  the  black 
moofe  kind,  ,of  the  fourth  year,  wanted  but 
nn  inch  of  feven  feet  high.  All,  however, 
of  both  kinds,  have  flat  palmated  horns,  not 
unlike  the  fallow-deer,  only  that  the  palm 
is  much  larger,  having  a  fliort  trunk  at  the 
head,  and  then  immediately  fpreading  above 
a  foot  broad,  with  a  kind  of  fmall  antlers, 
like  teeth,  on  one  of  the  edges.  In  this 
particular,  all  of  the  elk  kind  agree  ;  as  well 
the  European  Elk,  as  the  grey  and  the  black 
moofe-deer. 

The  grey  moofe  ideer  is  about  the  -fize  of 
an  horfe ;  and  although  it  has  large  but¬ 
tocks,  its  tall  is  not  above  an  inch  long. 
As  in  all  of  this  kind  the  upper  lip  is  much 
longer  than  the  under,  it  is  faid  that  they 
continue  to  go  backward  as  they  feed. 
Their  noflrils  are  fo  large  that  a  man  may 
thruft  his  hand  in  a  confiderable  way  ^  and 

their 
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their  horns  are  as  long  as  thofe  of  a  flag,  but, 
as  was  obferved,  much  broader. 

The  black  moofe  is  the  enormous  animal 
mentioned  above,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
high.  JolTeleyn,  who  is  the  firft  Englith 
writer  that  mentions  it,  fays,  that  it  is  a 
goodly  creature,  twelve  feet  high,  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  fair  horns,  that  have  broad  palms, 
two  fathoms  from  the  top  of  one  horn  to 
another.  He  affures  us,  that  it  is  a  crea¬ 
ture,  or  rather  a  monfter  of  fuperfluity,  and 
many  times  bigger  than  an  Englifh  ox.  This 
account  is  confirmed  by  Dudley;  but  he 
does  not  give  fo  great  an  expanfion  to  the 
horns,  meafuring  them  only  thirty-one 
inches  between  one  tip  and  the  other  :  how¬ 
ever,  that  fuch  an  extraordinary  animal  as 
Joffeleyn  defcribes,  has  adlually  exifted,  we 
can  make  no  manner  of  doubt  of,  fince 
there  are  horns  common  enough  to  be  feen 
among  us,  twelve  feet  from  one  tip  to  the 
other. 

'  Thefe  animals  delight  in  cold  countries, 
feeding  upon  grafs  in  fummer,  and  the  bark 
of  trees  in  winter.  When  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  deeply  covered  with  fnow,  the  moofe- 
deer  herd  together  under  the  tall  pine-trees, 
ftrip  off  the  bark,  and  remain  in  that  part 
of  the  foreft  while  it  yields  them  fubfiftence. 
It  is  at  that  time  that  the  natives  prepare  to 
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hunt  them ;  and  particularly  when  the  fun 
begins  to  melt  the  fnow  by  day,  which  is 
frozen  again  at  night ;  for  then  the  icy  cruft 
which  covers  the  furface  of  the  fnow,  is  too 
weak  to  fupport  fo  great  a  bulk,  and  only 
retards  the  animal’s  motion.  When  the  In¬ 
dians,  therfore,  perceive  an  herd  of  thefe  at 
a  diftance,  they  immediately  prepare  for 
their  purfuit,  which  is  not,  as  with  us,  the 
fport  of  an  hour,  but  is  attended  with  toil, 
difficulty,  and  danger*.  The  timorous  ani¬ 
mal  no  fooner  obferves  its  enemies  approach, 
than  it  immediately  endeavours  to  efcape, 
but  finks  at  every  ftep  it  takes.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  it  purfues  its  way  through  a  thopfand 
obftacles :  the  fnow,  which  is  ufually  four 
feet  deep,  yields  to  its  weight,  and  ernbar- 
ralfes  its  fpeed :  the  fharp  ice  wounds  its 
feet ;  and  its  lofty  horns  are  entangled  in 
the  branches  of  the  foreft,  as  it  paffes  along. 
The  trees,  however,  are  broken  down  with 
eafe  j  and  wherever  the  moofe-deer  runs,  it 
is  perceived  by  the  flapping  off  the  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  trees,  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thigh, 
with  its  horns.  The  chace  lafts  in  this^man- 
ner  for  the  whole  day  ;  and  fometimes  it  has 
been  known  to  continue  for  two,  nay  three 
days  together  j  for  the  purfuers  are  often  not 
lefs  excited  by  famine,  than  the  purfued  by 
*  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  436. 
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fear.  Their  perfeverance,  however,  gene¬ 
rally  fucceeds ;  and  the  Indian  who  firft 
comes  near  enough,  darts  his  lance,  with 
unerring  aim,  which  flicks  in  the  poor  ani¬ 
mal,  and  at  firfl  encreafes  its  efforts  to  eC- 
cape.  In  this  manner  the  moofe  trots  hea¬ 
vily  on,  (for  that  is  its  ufual  pace)  till  its 
purfuers  once  more  come  up,  and  repeat 
their  blow  :  upon  this,  it  again  funamons  up 
fufficient  vigour  to  get  an  head  j  but,  at 
lafl,  quite  tired,  and  fpent  with  lofs  of  blood, 
it  finks,  as  the  defcriber  expreffes  it,  like  a 
ruined  building,  and  makes  the  earth  fhake 
beneath  its  fall. 

This  animal,  when  killed,  is  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  acquifition  to  the  hunters.  The  flefh  is 
very  well  tafled,  and  faid  to  be  very  nou- 
rifhing.  The  hide  is  flrong,  and  fo  thick 
that  it  has  been  often  known  to  turn  a  muf^ 
ket-ball ;  however,  it  is  foft  and  pliable,  and^ 
when  tanned,  the  leather  is  extremely  light, 
yet  very  lafling.  The  fur  is  a  light  grey  in 
fome,  and  blackifh  in  others ;  and  when 
viewed  through  a  microfcope,  appears  fpon- 
gy  like  a  bulrufh,  and  is  fmaller  at  the  roots 
and  points  than  in  the  middle ;  for  this  rea- 
fon,  it  lies  very  flat  and  fmooth,  and  though 
beaten  or  abufed  ever  fo  much,  it  always 
returns  to  its  former  flate.  The  horns  alfo 
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are  not  lefs  nfeful,  being  applied  to  all  the 
purpofes  for  which  hartfhorn  is  beneficial : 
thefe  are  different  in  different  animals  j  in 
fome  they  refemble  entirely  thofe  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  elk,  which  fpread  into  a  broad  palm, 
with  fmall  antlers  on  one  of  the  edges ;  in 
others  they  have  a  branched  brow-antler 
between  the  bur  and  the  palm,  which  the 
German  elk  has  not ;  and  in  this  they  entire¬ 
ly  agree  with  thofe  whofe  horns  are  fo  fre¬ 
quently  dug  up  in  Ireland.  This  animal  is 
faid  to  be  troubled  with  the  epilepfy,  as  it  is 
often  found  to  fall  down  when  purfued,  and 
thus  become  an  eafier  prey ;  for  this  reafon, 
an  imaginary  virtue  has  been  afcribed  to  the 
hinder  hoof,  which  fome  have  fuppofed  to 
be  a  fpecific  againft  all  epileptic  diforders. 
This,  however,  may  be  confidered  as  a  vul¬ 
gar  error ;  as  well  as  that  of  its  curing  itfelf 
of  this  diforder  by  applying  the  hinder  hoof 
behind  the  ear.  Aft^r  all,  this  animal  is  but 
but  very  indifferently  and  confuftdly  defcrib- 
ed  by  travellers  ;  each  mixing  his  account 
with  fomething  falfe  or  trivial  j  often  miftak- 
ing  fome  other  quadrupede  for  the  elk,  and 
confounding  its  hiftory.  Thus  fome  have 
miftaken  it  for  the  rein-deer,  which  in  every 
thing  but  fize  it  greatly  refembles ;  fome 
have  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
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Tapurette*,  from  which  it  entirely  differs; 
fome  have  defcribed  it  as  the  common  red 
American  flag,  which  fcarcely  differs  from 
our  own  ;  and,  laftly,  fome  have  confound¬ 
ed  it  with  the  Bubalus,  which  is  more  pro¬ 
perly  a  gazelle  of  Africa  f. 

THE  REIN-DEER. 

O  F  all  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  the 
Rein-Deer  is  the  moft  extraordinary  and  the 
moft  ufeful.  It  is  a  native  of  the  icy  regions 
of  the  north;  and  though  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  accuftom  it  to  a  more 
fouthern  climate,  it  fhortly  feels  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  change,  and  in  a  few  months 
declines  and  dies.  Nature  feems  to  have 
fitted  it  entirely  to  anfwer  the  necefiities  of 
that  hardy  race  of  mankind  that  live  near 
the  pole.  As  thefe  would  find  it  impoflible 
to  fubfift  among  their  barren  fnowy  moun¬ 
tains  without  its  aid,  fo  this  animal  can 
live  only  there,  where  its  affiftance  is  moft  ab- 
folutely  neceflary.  From  it  alone  the  natives 
of  Lapland  and  Greenland  fupply  moft  of 
their  wants  ;  it  anfwers  the  purpofes  of  an 
horfe,  to  convey  them  and  their  fcanty  fur¬ 
niture  from  one  mountain  to  another;  it 

Condamine.  f  Dapper’s  Defcription  de  1’  Afrique,  p.  17. 
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anfwers  the  purpofes  of  a  cow,  in  giving 
milk^  and  it  anfwers  the  purpofes  of  the 
fheep,  in  furnifhing  them  with  a  warm, 
though  an  homely  kind  of  cloathing.  From 
this  quadrupede  alone,  therefore,  they  re¬ 
ceive  as  many  advantages  as  we  derive  from 
three  of  our  moft  ufeful  creatures  ;  fo  that 
Providence  does  not  leave  thefe  poor  outcafts 
entirely  deftitute,  but  gives  them  a  faithful 
domeftic,  more  patient  and  ferviceable  than 
any  other  in  nature. 

The  rein-deer  refembles  the  American  elk 
in  the  fafhion  of  its  horns.  It  is  not  eafy  in 
words  to  defcribe  thefe  minute  differences  ^ 
nor  will  the  reader,  perhaps,  have  a  diftin6l 
idea  of  the  fimilitude,  when  told  that  both 
have  brow-antlers,  very  large,  and  hang¬ 
ing  over  their  eyes,  palmated  towards  the 
top,  and  bending  forward,  like  a  bow. 
But  here  the  fimilitude  between  thefe  two 
animals  ends  ^  for,  as  the  elk  is  much  larger 
than  the  flag,  fo  the  rein-deer  is  much  fmalL 
er.  It  is  lower  and  ftronger  built  than  the 
flag;  its  legs  are  fhorter  and  thicker,  and 
its  hoofs  much  broader  than  in  that  animal  5 
its  hair  is  much  thicker  and  warmer,  its 
horns  much  larger  in  proportion,  and  branch¬ 
ing  forward  over  its  eyes  j  its  ears  are  much 
larger ;  its  pace  is  rather  a  trot  than  a  bound¬ 
ing,  and  this  it  can  continue  for  a  whole 

day  ^ 
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day ;  its  hoofs  are  cloven  and  moveable,  fo 
that  it  fpreads  them  abroad  as  it  goes,  to 
prevent  its  finking  in  the  fnov/.  When  it 
proceeds  on  a  journey,  it  lays  its  great  horns 
on  its  back,  while  there  are  two  branches 
which  always  hang  over  its  forehead,  and 
almoft  cover  its  face.  One  thing  feems  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  animal  and  the  elk ;  which  is, 
that  as  they  move  along,  their  hoofs  are 
heard  to  crack  with  a  pretty  loud  noife. 
This  arifes  from  their  manner  of  treading; 
for  as  they  reft  upon  their  cloven  hoof,  it 
fpreads  on  the  ground,  and  the  two  divifions 
feparate  from  each  other ;  but  when  they 
lift  it,  the  divifions  clofe  again,  and  ftrike 
agaift  each  other  with  a  crack.  The  female 
alfo  of  the  rein-deer  has  horns  as  w’ell  as 
the  male,  by  which  the  fpecies  is  diftingu idl¬ 
ed  from  all  other  animals  of  the  deer  kind 
whatfoever. 

When  the  rein-deer  firft  died  their  coat  of 
hair,  they  are  brown  ;  but,  in  proportion  as 
dimmer  approaches,  their  hair  begins  to  grow 
whitidi ;  until,  at  laft,  they  are  nearly  grey*. 
They  are,  however,  always  black  about  the 
eyes.  The  neck  has  long  hair,  hanging 

*  For  the  greateft  part  of  this  defcripilon  of  the  Rein-Deer, 
I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Hoffberg  ;  upon  whofe  authority, 
being  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  an  experienced  naturalift, 
we  may  confidently  rely. 
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down,  and  coarfer  than  upon  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  The  feet,  juft  at  the  infertion 
of  the  hoof,  are  furrounded  with  a  ring  of 
white.  The  hair  in  general  ftands  fo  thick 
over  the  whole  body,  that  if  one  fhould  at¬ 
tempt  to  feparate  it,  the  fkin  will  no  where 
appear  uncovered  :  whenever  it  falls  alfo,  it 
is  not  feen  to  drop  from  the. root,  as  in  other 
quadrupedes,  but  feems  broken  fhort  near 
the  bottom  5  fo  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
hair  is  feen  growing,  while  the  Tipper  falls 
away. 

The  horns  of  the  female  are  made  like 
thofe  of  the  male,  except  that  they  are 
Tmaller  and  lefs  branching.  As  in  the  reft 
of  the  deer  kind,  they  fprout  from  the 
points  ^  and  alfo  from  the  beginning,  are 
furnifned  with  an  hairy  cruft,  which  fup- 
ports  the  blood-veffels,  of  moft  exquifite 
fenfibilty.  The  rein-deer  fhed  their  hors, 
after  rutting-time,  at  the  latter  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  and  they  are  not  completely  furnifhed 
again  till  towards  autumn.  The  female  al¬ 
ways  retains  hers  till  the  brings  forth,  and 
then  fheds  them,  about  the  beginning  of 
November.  If  fhe  be  barren,  however, 
which  is  not  frequently  the  cafe,  fhe  does 
not  filed  them  till  winter.  The  caftration  of 
the  rein-deer  does  not  prevent  the  fhedding  of 
their  horns :  thofe  which  are  the  ftrongeft, 
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caft  them  early  in  winter ;  thofe  which  are 
more  weakly,  not  fo  foon.  Thus,  from  all 
thefe  circumftances,  we  fee  how  greatly  this 
animal  differs  from  the  common  flag.  The 
female  of  the  rein-deer  has  horns,  which 
the  hind  is  never  feen  to  have ;  the  rein¬ 
deer,  when  caftrated,  renews  it  horns,  which 
we  are  affured  the  flag  never  does :  it  differs 
not  lefs  in  its  habits  and  manner  of  living, 
being  tame,  fubmiffive,  and  patient ,  while 
the  flag  is  wild,  capricious,  and  unmanagea¬ 
ble. 

The  rein-deer,  as  was  faid,  is  naturally  an 
inhabitant  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
arftic  circle.  It  is  not  unknown  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Siberia.  The  North  Americans  alfo 
hunt  it,  under  the  name  of  the  caribou.  But 
in  Lapland,  this  animal  is  converted  to  the 
utmofl  advantage;  and  fome  herdfmen  of 
that  country  are  known  to  poffefs  above  a 
thoufand  in  a  fingle  herd. 

Lapland  is  divided  into  two  diftrids,  the 
mountainous  and  the  woody.  The  moun¬ 
tainous  part  of  the  country  is  at  befl  barren 
and  bleak,  and  exceffively  cold,  and  unin¬ 
habitable  during  the  winter ;  ftill,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  moft  defireable  part  of  this 
frightful  region,  and  is  moft  thickly  peopled 
during  the  fummer.  The  natives  generally 
refide  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountains, 
three  or  four  cottages  together,  and  lead  a 

chearful 
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chearful  and  a  foclal  life.  Upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter,  they  are  obliged  to  migrate 
into  the  plains  below,  each  bringing  down 
his  whole  herd,  which  often  amounts  to 
more  than  a  thoufand,  and  leading  them 
where  the  pafture  is  in  greateft  plenty.  The 
woody  part  of  the  country  is  much  more  de¬ 
folate  and  hideous.  The  whole  face  of  na¬ 
ture  there  prefents  a  frightful  fcene  of  trees 
without  fruit,  and  plains  without  verdure. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  nothing  is  to  be 
feen,  even  in  the  midft  of  fummer,  but 
barren  fields,  covered  only  with  a  mofs, 
almoft  as  white  as  fnow;  no  grafs,  no 
flowery  landfcapes,  only  here  and  there  a 
pine-tree,  which  may  have  efcaped  the  fre¬ 
quent  conflagrations  by  which  the  natives 
burn  down  their  forefts.  But  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  as  the  whole  furfaee  of  the 
country  is  cloathed  in  white,  fo,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  forefts  feem  to  the  laft  degree  dark 
and  gloomy.  While  one  kind  of  mofs 
makes  the  fields  look  as  if  they  were  cover¬ 
ed  with  fnow,  another  kind  blackens  over 
all  the  trees,  and  even  hides  their  verdure. 
This  mofs,  however,  which  deforms  the 
country,  ferves  for  its  only  fupport,  as  up¬ 
on  it  alone  the  rein-deer  can  fubfift.  The 
inhabitants,  who,  during  the  fummer,  lived 

among 
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the  mountains,  drive  down  their  herds  in 
winter,  and  people  the  plains  and  the  woods 
below.  Such  of  the  Laplanders  as  inhabit 
the  woods  and  the  plains  all  the  year  round, 
live  remote  from  each  other,  and  having 
been  ufed  to  folitude,  are  melancholy,  ig¬ 
norant,  and  helplefs.  They  are  much  poor¬ 
er  alfo  than  the  mountaineers,  for,  while 
one  of  thofe  is  found  to  poffefs  a  thoufand 
rein-deer  at  a  time,  none  of  thefe'  are  ever 
known  to  rear  the  tenth  part  of  that  number. 
The  rein-deer  makes  the  riches  of  this  peo¬ 
ple;  and  the  cold  mountainy  parts  of  the 
country  agree  beft  with,  its  conftitution. 
It  is  for  this  reafon,  therefore,  that  the 
mountains  of  Lapland  are  preferred  to  the 
woods  ;  and  that  many  claim  an  exclufive 
right  to  the  tops  of  hills,  covered  in  almoft 
eternal  fnow. 

t 

As  foon  as  the  fummer  begins  to  appear, 
the  Laplander  who  had  fed  his  rein-deer 
upon  the  lower  grounds,  during  the  winter, 
then  drives  them  up  to  the  mountains,  and 
leaves  the  woody  country,  and  the  low 
pafture,  which  at  that  feafon  are  truly  de^ 
plorable.  The  gnats  bred  by  the  fun’s 
heat,  in  the  marfhy  bottoms,  and  the  weedy 
lakes,  with  which  the  country  abounds 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  are 
all  upon  the  wing,  and  fill  the  w^hole  air, 

like 
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like  clouds  of  duft  in  a  dry  windy  day. 
The  inhabitants,  at  that  time,  are  obliged 
to  daub  their  faces  with  pitch,  mixed  with 
milk,  to  fhield  their  fkins  from  ther  depre¬ 
dations.  All  places  are  then  fo  greatly  in- 
fefted,  that  the  poor  natives  can  fcarce  open 
their  mouths  without  fear  of  fulfocation ; 
the  infeds  enter,  from  their  numbers  and 
minutenefs,  into  the  noftrils  and  the  eyes, 
and  do  not  leave  the  fufferer  a  moment  at 
his  eafe.  But  they  are  chiefly  enemies  to 
the  rein-deer  :  the  horns  of  that  anim?J  being 
then  in  their  tender  ftate,  and  poflTefTed  of 
extreme  fenfibility,  a  famifhed  cloud  of  in- 
feds  inftantly  fettle  upon  them,  and  drive 
the  poor  animal  almoft  to  dillradion.  In 
this  extremity,  there  are  but  two  remedies, 
to  which  the  quadrupede,  as  well  as  its 
matter,  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe.  The 
one  is,  for  both  to  take  fhelter  near  their 
cottage,  where  a  large  fire  of  tree  mofs  i^ 
prepared,  which  filling  the  whole  place  with 
finoke,  keeps  off  the  gnat,  and  thus,  by  one 
inconvenience,  expels  a  greater ;  the  other  is, 
to  afcend  to  the  highett  fummit  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  the  air  is  too  thin,  and  the 
weather  too  cold,  for  the  gnats  to  come. 
There  the  rein-deer  are  feen  to  continue, the 
whole  day,'  although  without  food,  rather 
than  to  venture  down  into  the  lower  parts, 

where 
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where  they  can  have  no  defence  againft  their 
unceafing  perfecutors. 

Befides  the  gnat,  there  is  alfo  a  gadfly, 
that  during  the  fummer  feafon,  is  no  lefs 
formidable  to  them.  This  infed  is  bred 
under  their  fkins,  where  the  egg  has  been 
depofited  the  preceding  fummer ;  and  it  is  no 
fooner  produced  as  a  fly,  than  it  again  en¬ 
deavours  to  depofite  its  eggs  in  fome  place 
fimilar  to  that  from  whence  it  came.  When¬ 
ever,  therefore,  it  appears  flying  over  an 
herd  “of  rein-deer,  it  puts  the  whole  body, 
how  numerous  foever,  into  motion ;  they 
know  their  enemy,  and  do  all  they  can,  by 
tofling  their  horns,  and  running  among  each 
other,  to  terrify  or  avoid  it.  All  their  en¬ 
deavours,  however,  are  too  generally  with¬ 
out  effed ;  the  gadfly  is  feen  to  depofite  its 
eggs,  which  burrowing  under  the  fkin, 
wound  it  in  feveral  places,  and  often  bring 
on  an  incurable  difordej. 

In  the  morning,  therefore,  as  foon  as  the 
Lapland  herdfman  drives  his  deer  to  pafture, 
his  greateft  care  is  to  keep  them  from  fcaling 
the  fummits  of  the  mountains  where  there  is 
no  food,  but  where  they  go  merely  to  be  at 
eafe  from  the  gnats  and  gadflies  that  are 
ever  annoying  them.  At  this  time,  there  is 
a  ftrong  contefl:  between  the  dogs  and  the 
deer ;  the  one  endeavouring  to  climb  up 

againft 
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againft  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  to  gain  thofe 
fummits  that  are  covered  in  eternal  fnows  ; 
the  other,  forcing  them  down,  by  barking 
and  threatening,  and,  in  a  manner,  com^ 
pelling  them  into  the  places  where  their  food 
is  in  the  greateft  plenty.  There  the  men  and 
dogs  confine  them  ^  guarding  them  wfith  the 
utmoft  precaution  the  whole  day,  and 
driving  them  home  at  the  proper  feafons  for 
milking. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  the  middle  of 
May,  and  gives  milk  till  about  the  middle  of 
Odober.  Every  morning  and  evening, 
during  the  fummer,  the  herdfman  returns  to 
the  cottage  with  his  deer  to  be  milked, 
where  the  women  previoufly  have  kindled 
up  a  finoky  fire,  which  effedually  drives  off 
the  gnats,  and  keeps  the  rein-deer  quiet 
while  milking.  The  female  furnifhes  about 
a  pint,  which,  though  thinner  than  that  of 
the  cow,  is,  neverthelefs,  fweeter  and  more 
nourifhing.  This  done,  the  herdfman  drives 
them  back  to  pafture ;  as  he  neither  folds 
nor  houfes  them,  neither  provides  for  their 
fubfiftence  during  the  winter,  nor  improves 
.  their  pafture  by  cultivation. 

Upon  the  return  of  wdnter,  when  the 
gnats  and  flies  are  no  longer  to  be  feared,  the 
Laplander  defcends  into  the  lower  grounds  ; 

and, 
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and,  as  there  are  but  few  to  difpute  the 
poffeffion  of  that  defoiate  country,  he  has 
an  extenfive  range  to  feed  them  in.  Their 
chief  and  almoft  their  only  food  at  that  time, 
is  the  white  mofs  already  mentioned ;  which, 
from  its  being  fed  upon  by  this  animal,  ob¬ 
tains,  the  name  of  the  lichen  rangiferinus. 
This  is  of  two  kinds  the  woody  lichen, 
which  covers  almoft  all  the  defert  parts  of 
the  country  like  fnow ;  the  other  is  black, 
and  covers  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  very 
great  quantities.  However  unpleafing  thefe 
may  be  to  the  fpedator,  the  native  efteems 
them  as  one  of  his  choiceft  benefits,  and  the 
moft  indulgent  gift  of  nature.  While  his 
fields  are  cloathed  with  mofs,  he  envies 
neither  the  fertility  nor  the  verdure  of  the 
more  fouthern  landfcape  ;  dreffed  up  warmly 
in  his  deer-fkin  cloaths,  he  drives  his  herds 
along  the  defert ;  fearlefs  and  at  eafe,  igno¬ 
rant  of  any  higher  luxury  than  what  their 
milk,  and  fmoak-dried  fiefh  afford  him. 
Hardened  to  the  climate,  he  fleeps  in  the 
midft  of  ice ;  or  awaking,  dozes  away  his 
time  with  tobacco ;  while  his  faithful  dogs 
fupply  his  place,  and  keep  the  herd  from 
wandering.  The  deer,  in  the  mean  time, 
with  inftinds  adapted  to  the  foil,  purfue 
their  food,  though  covered  in  the  deepeft 
fnow.  They  turn  it  up  with'  their  nofes, 

like 
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like  fwine  ;  and  even  though  its  furface  be 
frozen  and  ftifF,  yet  the  hide  is  fo  hardened 
in  that  part,  that  they  eafily  overcome  the 
difficulty.  It  fometimes,  however,  happens, 
though  but  rarely,  that  the  winter  commen¬ 
ces  with  rain,  and  a  froft  enfping,  covers 
the  whole  country  with  a  glazed  cruft  of  ice. 
Then,  indeed,  both  the  rein-deer  and  the 
Laplander  are  undone ;  they  have  no  pro- 
vifions  laid  up  in  cafe  of  accident,  and  the 
only  refource  is  to  cut  down  the  large  pine- 
trees,  that  are  covered  with  mofs,  which 
furnifhes  but  a  fcanty  fupply ;  fo  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  herd  is  then  feen  to 
periih,  without  a  poffibility  of  afliftance.  It 
fometimes  alfo  happens,  that  even  this  fup¬ 
ply  is  wanting ;  for  the  Laplander  often 
burns  down  his  woods,  in  order  to  improve 
and  fertilize  the  foil  which  produces  the 
mofs,  upon  which  he  feeds  his  cattle. 

In  this  manner  the  paftoral  life  is  ftill  con-^ 
tinned  near  the  pole ;  neither  the  coldnefs 
of  the  winter,  nor  the  length  of  the  nights, 
neither  the  wildnefs  of  the  foreft,  nor  the 
vagrant  difpofition  of  the  herd,  interrupt 
the  even  tenour  of  the  Laplander  s  life.  By 
night  and  day  he  is  feen  attending  his  fa-^ 
vourite  cattle,  and  remains  unaffeded,  iri 
a  feafon  which  would  be  fpeedy  death  to 
thofe  bred  up  in  a  milder  climate.  He  gives 
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liimfelf  no  uneafinefs  to  houfe  his  herds,  or 
to  provide  a  winter  fubfiftence  for  them ;  he 
is.at  the  trouble  neither  of  manuring  his 
grounds,  nor  bringing  in  his  harvefts ;  he  is 
not  the  hireling  of  another’s  luxury ;  all  his 
labours  are  to  obviate  the  neceffities  of  his 
own  fituation  ;  and  thefe  he  undergoes  with 
chearfulnefs,  as  he  is  fure  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  own  induftry.  If,  thereforOj 
we  compare  the  Laplander  with  the  peafant 
of  more  fouthern  climates,  we  fhall  have 
little  reafon  to  pity  his  fituation ;  the  cli¬ 
mate  in  which  he  lives  is  rather  terrible  to 
us  than  to  him ;  and,  as  for  the  reft,  he 
is  blefifed  with  liberty,  plenty,  and  eafe. 
The  rein-deer  alone  fupplies  him  with  all 
the  Wyants  of  life,  and  fome  of  the  conve- 
niencies,  ferving  to  fliew  how  many  advan¬ 
tages  nature  is  capable  of  fupplying,  when 
neceflity  gives  the  call.  Thus,  the  poor  lit¬ 
tle,  helplefs  native,  who  was  originally,  per¬ 
haps,  driven  by  fear  or  famine  into  thofe 
inhofpitable  climates,  would  feem,  at  firft 
view,  to  be  the  moft  wretched  of  mankind : 
but  it  is  far  otherwife,  he  looks  round  among 
the  few  wild  animals  that  this  barren  country 
can  maintain,  and  fingles  out  one  from 
among  them,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  the 
reft  of  mankind  have  not  thought  wo]^h 
taking  from  a  ftate  of  nature ;  this  he  cul- 
VoL.  Ilk  M  tivates, 
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tivates,  propagates,  and  multiplies,  and  from 
this  alone  derives  every  comfort  that  can 
foften  the  feverity  of  his  fituation. 

The  rein-deer  of  this  country  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  wild  and  the  tame.  The  wild 
are  larger  and  iironger,  but  more  mifchie- 
vous  than  the  others.  Their  breed,  how¬ 
ever,  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  tame ;  and 
the  female  of  the  latter  is  often  fent  into 
the  woods,  from  whence  fhe  returns  home 
impregnated  by  one  of  the  wild  kind„ 
Thefe  are  fitter  for  drawing  the  fledge,  to 
which  fhe  Laplander  accuftoms  them  be¬ 
times,  and  yoaks  them  to  it  by  a  ftrap,  which 
goes  round  the  neck,  and  comes  down  be¬ 
tween  their  legs.  The  fledge  is  extremely 
light,  and  fhod  at  the  bottom,  v/ith  the  fkin 
of  a  young  deer,  the  hair  turned  to  Aide  on 
the  frozen  fnow.  The  perfon  who  fits  on 
this  guides  the  animal  wdth  a  cord,  faffened 
round  the  horns,  and  encourages  it  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  his  voice,  and  drives  it  rvith  a  goad. 
Some  of  the  wild  breed,  though  by  far  the 
ftrongeft,  are  yet  found  refradlory,  and  often 
turn  upon  their  drivers ;  who  have  then  no 
other  refource  but  to  cover  themfelves  wdth 
their  fledge,  and  let  the  animal  vent  its  fury 
upon  that.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  thofe 
that  are  tame  ;  no  creature  can  be  more 
adive,  patient,  and  willing :  when  hard 

pufiied, 
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pufhed,  they  will  trot  nine  or  ten  Swedifh 
miles,  or  between  fifty  and  fixty  Englifh 
miles,  at  one  ftretch.  But,  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
the  poor  obedient  creature  fatigues  itfelf  to 
death  j  and,  if  not  prevented  by  the  Lap¬ 
lander,  who  kills  it  immediately,  it  will  die 
a  day  or  tw’O  after.  In  general,  they  can  go 
about  thirty  miles  without  halting,  and  this 
without  any  great  or  dangerous  efforts.  This, 
which  is  the  only  manner  of  travelling  in 
that  country,  can  be  performed  only  in 
winter,  when  the  fnow  is  glazed  over  with 
ice ;  and  although  it  be  a  very  fpeedy  me^ 
thod  of  conveyance,  yet  it  is  inconvenient, 
dangerous,  and  troublefome. 

In  order  to  make  thefe  animals  more  obe^ 
dient,  and  more  generally  ferviceable,  they 
caftrate  them  ;  which  operation  the  LafH> 
landers  perform  with  their  teeth ;  thefe  be^ 
come  fooner  fat  when  taken  from  labour  ^ 
and  they  are  found  to  be  ftronger  in  draw^ 
ing  the  fledge.  There  is  ufually  one  male 
left  entire  for  every  fix  females  ;  thefe  are 
in  rut  from  the  Feaftof  St.  Matthew  to  about 
Michaelmas.  At  this  time,  their  horns  are 
thoroughly  burniflied,  and  their  battles 
among  each  other  are  fierce  and  obftinate. 
The  females  do  not  begin  to  breed  till  they 
are  two  years  old ;  and  then  they  continue 
regularly  breeding  every  year  till  they  are 
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fiiperannuated.  They  go  with  young  above 
eight  months,  and  generally  bring  forth  two 
at  a  time.  The  fondnefs  of  the  dam  for 
her  young  is  very  remarkable  ;  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  when  they  are  feparated  from  her, 
fhe  will  return  from  pafture,  keep  calling 
round  the  cottage  for  them,  and  will  not 
defift  until,  dead  or  alive,  they  are  brought 
and  laid  at  her  feet.  They  are  at  firft  of  a 
light  brown  ^  but  they  become  darker  with 
age ;  and  at  laft  the  old  ones  are  of  a  brown 
almoft  approaching  to  blacknefs.  The  young 
follow  the  dam  for  two  or  three  years  ;  but 
they  do  not  acquire  their  full  growth  until 
four.  They  are  then  broke  in,  and  managed 
for  drawing  the  fledge ;  and  they  continue 
ferviceable  for  four  or  five  years  longer. 
They  never  live  above  fifteen  or  fixteen 
years  ; '  and,  when  they  arrive  at  the  proper 
age,  the  Laplander  generally  kills  them  for 
the  fake  of  their  flkins  and  their  flefh.  This 
he  performs  by  flriking  them  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  with  his  knife,  into  the  fpinal 
marrow ;  upon  which  they  inftantly  fall, 
and  he  then  cuts  the  arteries  that  lead  to  the 
heart,  and  lets  the  blood  difcharge  itfelf  into 
the  cavity  of  the  breaft. 

There  is  fcarce  any  part  of  this  animai 
that  is  not  converted  to  its  peculiar  ufes.  As 
foon  as  it  begins  to  grow  old,  and  fome 

time 
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time  before  the  rut,  it  is  killed,  and  the 

flefh  dried  in  the  air.  It  is  alfo  fometimes 

(  .  * 

hardened  with  fmoke,  and  laid  up  for  tra¬ 
velling  provifion,  when  the  natives  migrate 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
During  the  winter,  the  rein-deer  are  flaugh- 
tered  as  fheep  with  us  ;  and  every  four  per- 
fons  in  the  family  are  allowed  one  rein-deer 
for  their  w^eek’s  fubfiftence.  In  fpring, 
they  fpare  the  herd  as  much  as  they  can,  and 
live  upon  frelli  fifh.  In  fummer,  ,the  milk 
and  curd  of  the  rein-deer  make  their  chief 
provifion ;  and,  in  autumn,  they  live  wholly 
upon  fowls,  which  they  kill  with  a  crofs- 
bow,  or  catch  in  fpringes.  Nor  is  this  fo 
fcanty  an  allowance  ^  fince,  at  that  time, 
the  fea-fowls  come'in  fuch  abundance  that 
their  ponds  and*  fprings  are*  covered  over. 
Thefe  are  not  fo  fhy  as  with  us,  but  yield 
themfelves  an  eafy  prey.  They  are  chiefly 
allured  to  thofe  places  by  the  fv/arms  of  gnats 
which  infeft  the  country  during  fum- 
mer,  and  now  repay  the  former  inconveni- 
encies,  by  inviting  fuch  numbers  of  birds  as 
fupply  the  natives  with  food  a  fourth  part  of 
the  year,  in  great  abundance. ' 

The  milk,  w'hen  newly  taken,  is  warmed 
in  a  cauldron,  and  thickened  with  rennet, 
and  then  the  curd  is  preifed  into  cheefes, which 
are  little  and  well  tafted.  Thefe  are  never 

found 
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found  to  breed  mites  as  the  cheefe  of  other 
countries,  probably  becaufe  the  mite  fly  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Lapland.  The  whey 
which  remains  is  warmed  up  again,  and  be-. 
Comes  of  a  conflftence  as  if  thickened  with 
the  white  of  eggs.  Upon  this  the  Laplan^ 
ders  feed  during  the  fummer  j  it  is  pleafant 
and  well  tafted,  but  not  very  nourifhing. 
As  to  the  butter  they  very  feldom  make  any, 
becaufe  the  milk  affords  but  a  very  fmall 
quantity,  and  this,  both  ’  in  tafte  and  con-« 
fiftence,  is  more  nearly  refembling  to  fuet. 
They  never  keep  their  milk  till  it  turns 
four;  and  do  not  drefs  it  into  the  va¬ 
riety  of  difhes  which  the  more  fouthern 
countries  are  known  to  do.  The  only  deli¬ 
cacy  they  make  from  it  is  with  wood  forrel, 
which  being  boiled  up  with  it,  and  eoagulat-. 
ing,  the  whole  is  put  into  calks,  or  deer-fkins; 
and  kept  under  ground  to  be  eaten  in  winter. 

The  ikin  is  even  a  more  valuable  part  of 
this  animal  than  either  of  the  former.  From 
that  part  of  it  which  covered  the  head  and 
feet,  they  make  their  ftrong  fnow  fhoes  with 
the  hair  on  the  outfide.  Of  the  other  parts 
they  compofe  their  garments,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  warm,  and  which  cover  them  all 
over.  The  hair  of  thefe  alfo  is  on  the  out-? 
fide ;  and  they  fometimes  line  them  within 
with  the  fur  of  the  Glutton,  or  fome  other 

yvarrq 
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warm  furred  animal  of  that  climate.  Thefe 
Ikins  alfo  ferve  them  for  beds.  They  fpread 
them  on  each  fide  of  the  fire,  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  dwarf  birch-tree,  and  in  this 
manner  lie  both  foft  and  warm.  Many  gar¬ 
ments  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  rein-deer, 
are  fold  every  year  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
more  fouthern  parts  of  Europe ;  and  they 
are  found  fo  ferviceable  in  keeping  out  the 
cold,  that  even  people  of  the  firft  rank  are 
known  to  wear  them. 

In  fhort,  no  part  of  this  animal  is  thrown 
away  as  ufelefs.  The  blood  is  preferved  in 
fmall  calks,  to  make  fauce  with  the  marrow 
in  fpring.  The  horns  are  fold  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  glue.  The  finews  are  dried,  and 
divided  fo  as  to  make  the  ftrongeft  kind  of 
fowing  thread,  not  unlike  catgut.  The 
tongues,  which  are  confidered  as  a  great  de¬ 
licacy,  are  dried,  and  fold  into  the  more 
fouthern  provinces.  The  inteftines  them- 
felves  are  walked  like  our  tripe,  and  in  high 
efteem  among  the  natives.  Thus  the  Lap¬ 
lander  finds  all  his  necelfities  amply  fupplied 
from  this  fingle  animal ;  and  he  who  has  a 
large  herd  of  thefe  animals  has  no  idea  of 
higher  luxury. 

■  But,  although  the  rein-deer  be  a  very 
hardy  and  vigorous  animal,  it  is  not  without 
itsdifeafes.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 

pain 
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pain  it  feels  from  the  gnat,  and  the  appre- 
henfions  it  is  under  from  the  gad-fly.  Its 
hide  is  often  found  pierced  in  an  hundred 
places,  like  a  fieve,  from  this  infed,  and  not 
a  few  die  in  their  third  year,  from  this  very 
caufe.  Their  "teats  alfo  are  fubjed  to  crack¬ 
ing,  fo  that  blood  comes  inftead  of  milk. 
They  fometimes  take  a  loathing  for  their 
food  *,  and,  inftead  of  eating,  ftand  ftill,  and 
chew  the  cud.  They  are  alfo  troubled  with 
a  vertigo,  like  the  elk,  and  turn  round  often 
till  they  die.  The  Laplander  judges  of  their 
ftate  by  the  manner  of  their  turning.  If 
they  turn  to  the  right,  he  judges  their  dif- 
order  but  flight ;  if  they  turn  to  the  left,  he 
deems  it  incurable.  The  rein-deer  are  fub- 
jed  to  ulcers  near  the  hoof,  which  unquali¬ 
fies  them  for  travelling,  or  keeping  with  the 
herd.  But  the  moft  fatal  diforder  of  all  is 
that  which  the  natives  call  the  fuddataka, 
which  attacks  this  animal  at  all  feafons  of 
the  year.  The  inftant  it  is  feized  with  this 
difeafe  it  begins  to  breathe  with  greater  diffi¬ 
culty,  its  eyes  begin  to  flare,  and,  its  noftrils 
to  expand.  It  acquires  alfo  an  unufual  de¬ 
gree  of  ferocity,  and  attacks  all  it  meets  in- 
difcriminately.  Still,  however,  it  continues 
to  feed  as  if  in  health,  but  is  not  feen  to  chew 
the  cud,  and  it  lies  down  more  frequently 
than  before.  In  this  manner  it  continues, 
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every  day  confuming  and  growing  more  lean, 
till  at  laft  it  dies  from  mere  inanition;  and 
not  one  of  thofe  that  are  attacked  with  this 
diforder  are  ever  found  to  recover.  Not- 
withftanding,  it  is  but  very  lately  known  in 
that  part  of  the  world  ;  although,  during  the 
laft  ten  or  fifteen  years,  it  has  fpoiled  whole 
provinces  of  this  necefifary  creature.  It  is 
contagious  ;  and  the  moment  the  Lapland¬ 
er  perceives  any  of  his  herd  infefted,  he 
haftens  to  kill  them  immediately,  before  it 
fpreads  any  farther.  When  examined  inter¬ 
nally,  there  is  a  frothy  fubftance  found  in  the 
brain,  and  round  the  lungs:  the  inteftines 
are  lax  and  flabby,  and  the  fpleen  is  dimi- 
niflied  almoft  to  nothing.  The  Laplander’s 
only  cure  in  all  thefe  diforders,  is  to  anoint 
the  animal’s  back  with  tar;  if  this  does  not 
fucceed,  he  confiders  the  difeafe  as  beyond  the 
power  of  art ;  and,  with  his  natural  phlegm, 
fubmits  to  the  feverities  of  fortune. 

Befides  the  internal  maladies  of  this  ani¬ 
mal,  there  are  fome  external  enemies  which 
it  has  to  fear.  The  bears  now  and  then 
make  depredations  upon  the  herd ;  but  of 
all  their  perfecutors,  the  creature  called  the 
Glutton  is  the  moft  dangerous  and  the  moft 
fuccefsful.  The  war  betweii  thefe  is  carried 
on  not  Icfs  in  Lapland  than  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  the  rein-deer  is  called  the  Cari- 

bow, 
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bow,  and  the  Glutton  the  Carcajou.  This 
animal,  which  is  not  above  the  fize  of  a 
badger,  waits  whole  weeks  together  for  its 
prey,  hid  in  the  branches  of  fome  fpreading 
tree ;  and  when  the  wild  rein-deer,  paffea 
underneath,  it  inftantly  drops  down  upon 
it,  fixing  its  teeth  and  claws  into  the  neck, 
juft  behind  the  horns.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
wounded  animal  then  flies  for  protedion, 
that  it  ruftles  among  the  branches  of  the 
foreft,  the  Glutton  ftill  holds  its  former  po- 
fition  j  and,  although  it  often  lofes  a  part  of 
its  Ikin  and  flefh,  which  are  rubbed  off 
againft  the  trees,  yet  it  ftill  keeps  faft,  until 
its  prey  drops  with  fatigue  and  lofs  of  blood. 
The  deer  has  but  one  only  method  of  efcape, 
which  is  by  jumping  into  the  watery  that 
element  its  enemy  cannot  endure;  for,  as 
we  are  told,  it  quits  its  hold  immediately, 
and  then  thinks  only  of  providing  for  its 
own  proper  fecurity. 
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Of  Qiiadrupedes  of  the  Hog  Kind. 

jAlNIMALS  of  the  hog  kind  feern  to 
unite  in  themfelves  all  thofe  diftindions  by 
which  others  are  feparated.  They  refemble 
thofe  of  the  horfe  kind  in  the  number  of 
their  teeth,  which  in  all  amount  to  forty- 
four,  in  the  length  of  their  head,  and  in 
having  but  a  fingle  ftomach.  They  refemble 
the  cow  kind  in  their  cloven  hoofs  and  the 
pofition  of  their  inteftines ;  and  they  refem¬ 
ble  thofe  of  the  claw-footed  kind  in  their 
appetite  for  flefh,  in  their  not  chewing  the 
cud,  and  in  their  numerous  progeny.  Thus 
this  fpecies  ferves  to  fill  up  that  chafm 
which  is  found  between  the  carnivorous  kinds 
and  thofe  that  live  upon  grafs :  being  pofTefC- 
ed  of  the  ravening  appetite  of  the  one,  and 
the  inoffenfive  nature  of  the  other.  We 

I 

may  confider  them,  therefore,  as  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  nature,  which  we  can  refer  neither  to  the 
rapacious  nor  the  peaceful  kinds,  and  yet  par¬ 
taking  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  both. 
Like  the  rapacious  kinds,  they  are  found  to 
have  fhort  inteftines ;  their  hoofs  alfo,  though 
cloven  to  the  fight,  Vvill,  upon  anatomical 
infpedion,  appear  to  be  fupplied  with 
fiones  like  beafts  of  prey  j  and  the  number 

of 
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of  their  teats  alfo  encreafe  the  fimilitude : 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a  natural  ftate  they 
live  upon  vegetables,  and  feldom  feek  after 
animal  food,  except  when  urged  by  necelTity. 
They  offend  no  other  animal  of  the  foreft  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  are  furnifhed  with 
arms  to  terrify  the  braveft. 

The  Wild  Boar,  which  is  the  original  of 
all  the  varieties  we  find  in  this  creature,  is 
by  no  means  fo  ftupid  nor  fo  filthy  an  animal 
as  that  we  have  reduced  to  tamenefs ;  he  is 
much  fmaller  than  the  tame  hog,  and  does 
not  vary  in  his  colour  as  thofe  of  the  do- 
meftic  kind  do,  but  is  always  found  of  an 
iron  grey,  inclining  to  black  ^  his  fnout  is 
much  longer  than  that  of  the  tame  hog,  and 
the  ears  are  fhorter,  rounder,  and  black  ;  of 
which  colour  are  alfo  the  feet  and  tail.  He 
roots  the  ground  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  common  hog ;  for  as  this  turns  up  the 
earth  in  little  fpots  here  and  there,  fo  the 
wild  boar  plows  it  up  like"  a  furrow,  and 
does  irreparable  damage  in  the  cultivated 
lands  of  the  farmer.  The  tufks  alfo  of  this 
animal  are  larger  than  in  the  tame  breed, 
fome  of  them  being  feen  almoft  a  foot 
long*.  Thefe,  as  is  well  known,  grow 
from  both  the  under  and  upper  jawg  bend 
upwards  circularly,  and  are  exceeding  ftiarp 

*  Buifon,  vo).  ix.  p.  147. 
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at  tKe  points.  They  differ  from  the  tufks  of 
the  elephant  in  this,  that  they  never  fall ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  of  all  the  hog  kind, 
that  they  never  fhed  their  teeth  as  other  ani¬ 
mals  are  feen  to  do.  The  tufks  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  always  the  moft  to  be  dreaded,  and 
are  found  to  give  very  terrible  wounds. 

The  wild  boar  can  properly  be  called  nei¬ 
ther  a  folitary  nor  a  gregarious  animal.  The 
three  firft  years  the  whole  litter  follows  the 
fow,  and  the  family  lives  in  a  herd  together. 
They  are  then  called  beafls  of  company,  and 
unite  their  common  forces  againft  the  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  wolf,  or  the  more  formidable 
beads  of  prey.  Upon  this  their  principal 
fafety  while  young  depends,  for  when  at¬ 
tacked  they  give  each  other  mutual  affidance, 
calling  to  each  other  with  a  very  loud  and 
fierce  note;  the  dronged  face  the  danger; 
they  form  a  ring,  and  the  weaked  fall  into 
the  center.  In  this  pofition  few  ravenous 
beads  dare  venture  to  attack  them,  but 
purfue  the  chace  where  there  is  lefs  refidance 
and  danger.  However,  when  the  wild  boar 
is  come  to  a  date  of  maturity,  and  when 
confcious  of  his  own  fuperior  drength,  he 
then  walks  the  fored  alone,  and  fearlefs. 
At  that  time  he  dreads  no  fingle  creature, 
nor  does  he  turn  out  of  his  way  even  for 

man 
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man  hlmfelf.  He  does  not  feek  danger,  and 
he  does  not  much  feem  to  avoid  itv 

This  animal  is  therefore  feldom  attacked, 
but  at  a  difadvantage,  either  by  numbers,  or 
when  found  deeping  by  moon-light.  The 
hunting  the  wild  boar  is  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  amufements  of  the  nobility  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  where  it  is  to  be  found.  The  dogs 
provided  for  this  fport  are  of  the  flow  hea¬ 
vy  kind.  Thofe  ufed  for  hunting  the  flag, 
or  the  roe-buck,  would  be  very  improper, 
as  they  Vv^ould  too  foon  come  up  with  their 
prey  j  and,  inftead  of  a  chace,  would  only  fur- 
nifh  out  an  engagement.  A  fmall  maftiff  is 
therefore  chofen ;  nor  are  the  hunters  much 
mindful  of  the  goodnefs  of  their  nofe,  as 
the  wild  boar  leaves  fo  ftrong  a  fcent,  that 
it  is  impoiTible  for  them  to  miftake  its  courfe. 
They  never  hunt  any  but  the  largefl:  and  the 
oldeft,  which  are  known  by  their  tracks. 
When  the  boar  is  reard^  as  is  the  expreflioii 
for  driving  him  from  his  covert,,  he  goes 
flowly  and  uniformly  forward,  not  much 
afraid,  nor  very  far  before  his  purfuers.  At 
the  end  of  every  half  mile,  or  thereabouts, 
he  turns  round,  flops  till  the  hounds  come 
up,  and  offers  to  attack  them.  Thefe,  on 
the  other  hand,  knowing  their  danger,  keep 
off,  and  bay  him  at  a  diflance.  After  they 
have  for  a  while  gazed  upon  each  other. 
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with  mutual  animofity,  the  boar  again  flow- 
ly  goes  on  his  courfe,  and  the  dogs  renew 
their  purfuit.  In  this  manner  the  charge 
is  fuftained,  and  the  chace  continues  till  the 
boar  is  quite  tired,  and  refufes  to  go  any 
farther.  The  dogs  then  attempt  to  clofe  in 
upon  him  from  behind;  thofe  which  are 
young,  fierce,  and  unaccuftomed  to  the 
chace,  are  generally  the  foremoft,  and  often 
lofe  their  lives  by  their  ardour.  Thofe  which 
are  older  and  better  trained  are  content  to 
wait  until  the  hunters  come  up,  who  ftrike 
at  him  with  their  fpears,  and,  after  feveral 
blows,  difpatch  or  difable  him.  The  inftant 
the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  off  the  tefticles 
which  would  otherwife  give  a  taint  to  the 
flefh ;  and  the  huntfmen  celebrate  the  vido- 
ry  with  their  horns. 

The  hog,  in  a  natural  ftate,  is  found  to 
feed  chiefly  upon  roots  and  vegetables;  it 
feldom  attacks  any  other  animal,  being  con-^ 
tent  with  fuch  provifions  as  it  procures  with¬ 
out  danger.  Whatever  animal  happens  to 
die  in  the  foreft,  or  is  fo  wounded  that  it 
can  make  no  refiftance,  becomes  a  prey  to 
the  hog,  who  feldom  refufes  animal  food, 
hoW  putrid  foever,  although  it  is  never  at 
the  pains  of  taking  or  procuring  it  alive. 
For  this  reafon,  it  feems  a  glutton  rather 
by  accident  than  choice,  content  with  ve- 
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getablefood,  and  only  devouring  flefh  when 
preffed  by  neceffity,  and  when  it  happens  to 
offer.  Indeed,  if  we  behold  the  hog  in  its 
domeftic  ftate,  it  is  the  moft  fordid  and 
brutal  animal  in  nature  The  aukward- 
nefs  of  its  form  feems  to  influence  its  appe¬ 
tites  j  and  all  its  fenfations  are  as  grofs  as  its 
fhapes  are  unfightly.  It  feems  pofTeffed  only 
of  an  infatiable  defire  of  eating ;  and  feems 
to  make  choice  only  of  what  other  animals 
‘find  the  moft  oifeiifive.  But  we  ought  to 
confider  that  the  hog  with  us  is  in,  an  unna¬ 
tural  ftate,  and  that  it  is  in  a  manner  com¬ 
pelled  to  feed  in  this  filthy  manner  from 
wanting  that  proper  nourifhment  which  it 
finds  in  the  foreft.  When  in  a  ftate  of  wild- 
nefs,  it  is  of  all  other  quadrupedes  the  moft 
delicate  in  the  choice  of  what  vegetables  it 
fhallfeed  on,  and  rejeds  a  greater  number 
than  any  of  the  reft.  The  cow,  for  inftance, 
as  v/e  are  afliired  by  Linnasus,  eats  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy-fix  plants,  and  rejedts  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  5  the  goat  eats  four 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  rejeds  an 
hundred  and  twenty-fix ;  the  fheep  eats  three 
hundred  and  eighty-feven,  and  rejeds  an 
hundred  and  forty-one ;  the  horfe  eats  two 
hundred  and  fixty-two,  and  rejeds  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve ;  but  the  hog,  more  nice 

*  Buffon,  vol.  ix.  p,  14. 
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in  its  provifion  than  any  of  the  former,  eats 
but  feventy-two  plants,  and  rejedts  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy-one.  The  indelicacy  of 
this  animal  is,  therefore,  rather  in  our 
apprehenfions  than  in  its  nature  ^  fince  we 
find  it  makes  a  very  diftinguifhing  choice  in 
the  quality  of  its  food ;  and  if  it  does  not 
rejed:  animal  putrefadion,  it  may  be  be* 
caufe  it  is  abridged  in  that  food  which 
is  moft  wholefome  and  agreeable  to  it 
in  a  date  of  nature.  This  is  certain,  that 
its  palate  is  not  infenfible  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  eatables  j  for,  where  it  finds  variety, 
it  will  rejed  the  word,  with  as  didinguidi- 
ing  a  tade  as  any  other  quadrupede  what- 
foever  In  the  orchards  of  peach-trees 
in  North  America,  where  the  hog  has 
plenty  of  delicious  food,  it  is  obferved, 
that  it  will  rejed  the  fruit  that  has  lain  but 
a  few  hours  on  the  ground,  and  continue 
on  the  watch  whole  hours  together  for  a 
frefh  windfall. 

However,  the  hog  is  naturally  formed  in 
a  more  imperfed  manner  than  the  other  ani-r 
mals  that  we  have  rendered  domedic  around 
us,  lefs  adive  in  its  motions,  lefs  furnifhed 
with  indind  in  knowing  what  to  purfue  or 
avoid.  Without  attachment,  and  incapable 
of  indrudion,  it  continues,  while  it  lives,  an 

*  Biliifli  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p,  42. 
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ufelefs,  or  rather  a  rapacious  dependant. 
The  coarfenefs  of  its  hair,  and  the  thicknefs 
of  its  hide,  together  with  the  thick  coat  of 
fat  that  lies  immediately  under  the  fkin,  render 
it  infenfible  to  blows,  or  rough  ufage.  Mice 
have  been  known  to  burrow  in  the  back  of 
thefe  animals  while  fattening  in  the  fty 
without  their  feeming  to  perceive  it.  Their 
other  fenfes  feem  to  be  in  tolerable  perfedti- 
on  ;  they  fcent  the  hounds  at  a  diftance  ;  and, 
as  we  have  feen,  they  are  not  infenfible  in 
the  choice  of  their  provifions. 

The  hog  is,  by  nature,  ftupid,  inactive, 
and  drowfy  j  if  undifturbed,  it  would  fleep 
half  its  time  ;  but  it  is  frequently  awaked 
by  the  calls  of  appetite,  which  when  it  has 
fatisfied,  it  goes  to  reft  again.  Its  whole 
life  is  thus  a  round  of  fleep  and  gluttony ; 
and  if ‘fupplied  with  fufficient  food,  it  foon 
grows  unfit  even  for  its  own  exiftence  ;  its 
flefh  becomes  a  greater  load  than  its  legs  are 
able  to  fupport,  and  it  continues  to  feed 
lying  down,  or  kneeling,  an  helplefs  in- 
ftance  of  indulged  fenfuality.  The  only  time 
it  feems  to  have  paffions  of  a  more  adliye 
nature,  are,  when  it  is  incited  by  venery,  or 
when  the  wind  blows  with  any  vehemence. 
Upon  this  occafion,  it  is  fo  agitated  as  to  run 
violently  towards  its  fty,  fcreaming  horribly 

*  Raffon. 
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at  the  fame  time,  which  feems  to  argue  that 
it  is  naturally  fond  of  a  warm  climate.  It 
appears  alfo  to  forefee  tlie  approach  of  bad 
weather,  bringing  ftraw  to  its  fty  in  its 
mouth,  preparing  a  bed,  and  hiding  itfelf 
from  the  impending  ftorm.  Nor  is  it  lefs 
agitated  when  it  hears  any  of  its  kind  in 
diftrefs  ;  when  a  hog  is  caught  in  a  gate,  as 
is  often  the  cafe,  or  when  it  fufters  any  of 
the  ufual  domeftic  operations  of  ringing  or 
fpaying,  all  the  reft  are  then  feen  to  gather 
round  it,  to  lend  their  fruitlefs  afliftance, 
and  to  fympathize  with  its  fufferings.  They 
have  often  alfo  been  known  to  gather  round 
a  dog  that  had  teazed  them,  and  kill  him 
upon  the  fpot. 

Moft  of  the  difeafes  of  this  animal  arife 
from  intemperance  ;  meafles,  impofthuities, 
and  fcrophulous  fwellings,  are  reckoned 
among  the  number.  It  is  thought  by,  fome 
that  they  wallow  in  the  mire  to  deftroy  a  fort 
of  loufe  or  infed  that  is  often  found  to  in« 
feft  them  j  however,  they  are  generally 
known  to  live,  when  fo  permitted,  to  eigh^ 
teen  or  twenty  years  ;  and  the  females  pro- 
duce  till  the  age  of  fifteen.  As  they  pro¬ 
duce  from  ten  to  twenty  young  at  a  litter, 
•and  that  twice  a  year,  we  may  eafily  com-^ 
pute  how  numerous  they  would  fhortly  be¬ 
come,  if  not  diminifhed  by  human  induftry. 
In  the  wild  ftate  they  are  lefs  prolific  ;  and 
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the  fow  of  the  woods  brings  forth  but  once 
a  year,  probably  becaufe  exhaufted  by  rearing 
up  her  former  numerous  progeny. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  dwell  longer 
upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  an  animal 
too  well  known  to  need  a  defcription  :  there 
are  few,  even  in  cities,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  its  ules,  its  appetites,  and  way  of  liv¬ 
ing.  The  arts  of  fattening,  rearing,  guard¬ 
ing,  and  managing  hogs,  fall  more  properly 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  farmer  than  the 
iiaturalift  ;  they  make  a  branch  of  domeftic 
oeconomy,  which,  properly  treated,  may  be 
extended  to  a  great  length  :  but  the  hiftory 
of  nature  ought  always  to  end  where  that  of 
art  begins.  It  will  be  fufficient,  therefore, 
to  obferve  that  the  wild  boar  was  formerly 
a  native  of  our  country,  as  appears  from 
the  laws  of  Hoeldda  the  famous  Welch  le- 
giflator,  who  permitted  his  grand  huntfman 
to  chafe  that  animal  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  December. 
William  the  Conqueror  alfo  punifhed  fuch 
as  were  convicted  of  killing  the  wild  boar 
in  his  fofefts,  with  the  lofs  of  their  eyes. 
At  prefent,  the  whole  wild  breed  is  extind  ; 
but  no  country  makes  greater  ufe  of  the  tame 
kinds,  as  their  flefh^  which  bears  fait  bet- 

^  BritilTi  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  44, 
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ter  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  makes  a 
principal  part  of  the  provifions  of  the  Bri- 
t-ifti  Navy. 

As  this  animal  is  a  native  of  almoft  every 
country,  there  are  fome  varieties  found  in 
the  fpecies.  That  which  we  call  the  Eaft- 
India  breed,  is  lower,  lefs  furnifhed  with 
hair,  is  ufually  black,  and  has  the  belly  al¬ 
moft  touching  the  ground ;  it  is  now  com¬ 
mon  in  England,  to  fatten  more  eafily  than 
the  ordinary  kinds,  and  to  make  better  bacon. 

There  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  about  Upfat,  which  is  fingle  hoofed, 
like  the  horfe  ;  but  in  no  other  refped  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  common  kinds.  The  autho¬ 
rity  of  Ariftotle,  who  firft  made  mention  of 
this  kind,  has  been  often  called  in  queftion  5 
fome  have  afferted,  that  fuch  a  quadrupede 
never  exifted,  becaufe  it  happened  not  to 
fall  within  the  fphere  of  their  own  confined 
obfervation ;  however,  at  prefent,  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  any  doubt 
concerning  it.  The  hog  common  in  Guinea 
differs  alfo  in  fome  things  from  our  own  : 
though  fhaped  exadfly  as  ours,  it  is  of  a 
reddifh  colour,  with  long  ears,  which  end  in 
a  fharp  point,  and  a  tail  which  hangs  down 
to  the  paftern ;  the  whole  body  is  covered  with 
fhort  red  fhining  hair,  without  any  briftles, 

t  Amgenit,  Accad.  vol.  V.  p.  465 
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but  pretty  long  near  the  tail.  Their  flefh  is 
faid  to  be  excellent,  and  they  are  very  tame. 

All  thefe,  from  their  near  refemblance  to 
the  hog,  may  be  confidered  as  of  the  fame 
fpecies  *,  the  Eaft-Indian  hog,  we  well 
know,  breeds  with  the  common  kind ;  whe¬ 
ther  the  fame  obtains  between  it,  and  thofe 
of  Upfal  and  Guinea,  we  cannot  diredly 
affirm ;  but  where  the  external  fimilitude  is 
fo  ftrong,  we  may  be  induced  to  believe, 
that  the  appetites  and  habits  are  the  fame. 
It  is  true,  we  are  told,  that  the  Guinea 
breed  will  not  mix  with  ours,  but  keep  fe- 
parate,  and  herd  only  together :  however, 
this  is  no  proof  of  their  diverfity,  fince 
every  animal  will  prefer  its  own  likenefs  in 
its  mate  j  and  they  will  only  then  mix  with 
another  fort,  when  deprived  of  the  fociety 
of  their-  own.  Thefe,  therefore,  we  may 
confider  as  all  of  the  hog  kind ;  but  there 
are  other  quadrupedes,  that,  in  general,  re-* 
femble  this  fpecies,  which,  neverthelefs,  are 
very  diftind  from  them.  Travellers,  in¬ 
deed,  from  their  general  form,  or  from  their 
habits  and  way  of  living,  have  been  con-, 
tent  to  call  thefe  creatures  hogs  alfo :  but 
upon  a  clofer  infpedion,  their  differences 
are  found  to  be  fuch  as  entirely  to  feparate 
the  kinds,  -and  make  each  a  diftind  animal 
by  itfelf 
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THE  PECCARY,  or  TAJACU. 

THAT  animal  which  of  all  others  moft 
refembles  an  hog,  and  yet  is  of  a  formation 
very  diftind  from  it,  is  called  the  Peccary, 
or  Tajacu.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and 
found  there,  in  fuch  numbers,  that  they 
are  feen  in  herds  of  feveral  hundreds  toge¬ 
ther,  grazing  among  the  woods  and  inoffen- 
five,  except  when  offended. 

The  Peccary  atfirft  view  refembles  a  fmall 
hog  j  the  form  of  its  body,  the  fhape  of  its 
head,  the  length  of  its  fnout,  and  the  form 
of  its  legs,  are  entirely  alike  :  however,  whon 
we  come  to  examine  it  nearer,  the  differ¬ 
ences  begin  to  appear.  The  body  is  not  fo 
bulky  j  its  legs  not  fo  long ;  its  briftles  much 
thicker  and  flronger  than  thofe  of  the  hog, 
refembling  rather  the  quills  of  a  porcupine, 
than  hair  ^  inftead  of  a  tail,  it  has  only  got 
a  little  flefhy  protuberance,  which  does  not 
even  cover  its  pofteriors  j  but  that  which  is 
ftill  more  extraordinary,  and  in  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  all  other  quadrupedes  whatfoever, 
is,  that  it  has  got  upon  its  back  a  lump  re¬ 
fembling  the  navel  in  other  animals  which  is 
found  to  feparate  a  liquor  of  a  very  ftrong 
fmell.  The  Peccary  is  the  only  creature  that 
has  thofe  kind  of  glands  which  difcharge  the 
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mufky  fubftance,  on  that  part  of  its  body. 
Some  have  them  under  the  belly,  and  others 
under  the  tail  ^  but  this  creature,  by  a  con-? 
formation  peculiar  to  itfelf,  has  them  on  its 
back.  This  lump,  or  navel,  is  fituated  on 
that  part  of  the  back  which  is  o  ver  the  hin¬ 
der  legs  3  it  is,  in  general,  fo  covered  with 
long  briftles,  that  it  cannot  be  ffeen,  except 
they  be  drawn  afide.  A  fmall  fpace  then  ap¬ 
pears,  that  is  almoft  bare,  and  only  befet 
with  a  few  fhort  fine  hairs.  In  the  middle 
it  rifes  like  a  lump ;  and  in  this  there  is  an 
orifice,  into  which  one  may  thruft  a  common 
goofe  quill.  This  hole  or  bag  is  not  above 
an  inch  in  depth  :  and  round  it,  under  the 
Ikin,  are  fituated  a  number  of  fmall  glands, 
which  diilil  a  whitifh  liquor,  which,  in  colour 
and  fubftance,  refembles  that  obtained  from 
the  civet  animal.  Perhaps  it  was  this  analogy, 
that  led  Dr.  Tyfon  to  fay,  that  it  fmelt  agree¬ 
ably  alfo,  like  that  perfume.  But  this  Mr, 
Bufton  abfolutely  denies  5  affirming,  that 
the  fmell  is  at  every  time,  and  in  every  pro¬ 
portion,  flrong  and  offenfive  ;  and  to  this  I 
can  add  my  own  teftimony,  if  that  able  na- 
turalift  fhould  want  a  voucher. 

But,  to  be  more  particular  in  the  defcripti- 
pn  of  the  other  parts  of  this  quadrupede ;  the 
pqlour  of  the  .body  is  grizly,  and  befet  with 
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briftles,  thicker  and  ftronger  than  thofe  of  a 
common  hog ;  though  not  near  fo  thick  as 
thofe  of  a  porcupine,  they  refemble,  in  this 
refped,  that  they  are  variegated  with  black 
and  white  rings.  The  belly  is  almoft  bare ; 
and  the  fhort  briftles  on  the  fides,  gradually 
encreafe  in  length,  as  they  approach  the 
ridge  of  the  back,  where  fome  are  five  in-* 
ches  long.  On  the  head  alfo,  between  the 
ears,  there  is  a  large  tuft  of  briftles,  that  are 
chiefly  black.  The  ears  are  about  two  inches 
and  an  half  long,  and  ftand  upright ;  and 
the  eyes  refemble  thofe  of  a  common  hog, 
only  they  are  fmaller.  From  the  lower  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  eye  to  the  fnout,  is  ufually  fix 
inches  ^  and  the  fnout  itfelf  is  like  that  of 
an  hog  s,  though  it  is  but  fmall.  One  fide 
of  the  lower  lip  is  generally  fmooth,  by  the 
rubbing  of  the  tufk  of  the  upper  jaw.  The 
feet  and  hoofs  are  perfedly  like  thofe  of  a 
common  hog ;  but,  as  was  already  obferved, 
it  has  no  tail.  There  are  fome  anatomical 
differences  in  its  internal  ftrudure,  from  that 
of  the  common  hog.  Dr.  Tyfon  was  led 
to  fuppofe,  that  it  had  three  ftomachs ; 
whereas  the  hog  has  but  one  :  however,  in 
this  he  was  deceived,  as  Mr.  Daubenton  has 
plainly  fhewn,  that  the  ftomach  is  only  di¬ 
vided  by  two  clofings,  which  give  it  the 
appearance  as  if  divided  into  three ;  and 
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there  is  no  conformation  that  prevents  the 
food  in  any  part  of  it,  from  going  or  return¬ 
ing  to  any  other. 

The  peccary  may  be  tamed  like  the  hog, 
and  has  pretty  nearly  the  fame  habits  and 
natural  inclinations.  It  feeds  upon  the  fame 
aliments ;  its  flefh,  though  drier  and  leaner 
than  that  of  the  hog,  is  prety  good  eatings 
it  is  improved  by  caftration  ^  and,  when 
killed,  not  only  the  parts  of  generation  muft 
be  taken  inftantly  away,  but  alfo  the  navel 
on  the  back,  with  all  the  glands  that  contri¬ 
bute  to  its  fupply.  If  this  operation  be  de¬ 
ferred  for  only  half  an  hour,  the  flefh  be¬ 
comes  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

The  peccary  is  extremely  numerous  in  all 
the  parts  of  Southern  America.  They  go  in 
herds  of  two  or  three  hundred  together ; 
and  unite,  like  hogs,  in  each  other’s  defence. 
They  are  particularly  fierce  when  their 
young  are  attempted  to  be  taken  from  them. 
They  furround  the  plunderer,  attack  him 
without  fear,  and  frequently  make  his  life 
pay  the  forfeit  of  his  rafhnefs.  When  any 
of  the  natives  are  purfued  by  an  herd  in 
this  manner,  they  frequently  climb  a  tree 
to  avoid  them ;  while  the  peccaries  gather 
round  the  root,  threaten  with  their  tufks, 
and  their  rough  briftles  ftanding  ereft,  as  in 
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the  hog  kind,  they  affume  a  very  terrible 
appearanee.  In  this  manner  they  remain  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  for  hours  together ; 
while  the  hunter  is  obliged  to  wait  patiently, 
and  not  without  apprehenfions,  until  they 
think  fit  to  retire. 

The  peccary  is  rather  fond  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  the  country,  than  the  low¬ 
lands  ^  it  feems  to  delight  neither  in  the 
marfhes  nor  the  mud,  like  our  hogs  ;  it  keeps 
among  the  woods,  where  it  fubfifts  upon 
wild  fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables  ^  it  is  alfo 
an  unceafing  enemy  to  the  lizard,  the  toad, 
and  all  the  ferpent  kinds,  with  which  thefe 
uncultivated  forefts  abound.  As  foon  as 
it  perceives  a  ferpent,  or  a  viper,  it  at  once 
feizes  it  with  its  fore  hoofs  and  teeth,  fkins 
it  in  an  inftant,  and  devours  the  flefh.  This 
is  often  feen,  and  may,  therefore,  be  rea¬ 
dily  credited :  but  as  to  its  applying  to  a  pro¬ 
per  vegetable  immediately  after,  as  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  poifon  of  the  animal  it  had  de^- 
voured,  this  part  of  the  relation  we  may 
very  well  fufped.  The  flefh,  neither  of 
the  toad  or  viper,  as  every  one  now  knows, 
are  poifonous ,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no 
need  of  a  remedy  againfl  their  venom.  Ray 
gives  no  credit  to  either  part  of  the  account; 
however,  we  can  have  no  reafon  to  difbe- 
lieve  that  it  feeds  upon  toads  and  ferpents ; 

it 
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it  is  only  the  making  ufe  of  a  vegetable  anti¬ 
dote,  that  appears  improbable,  and  which 
perhaps  had  its  rife  in  the  ignorance  and  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  natives. 

,  The  peccary,  like  the  hog,  is  very  proli¬ 
fic  ;  the  young  ones  follow  the  dam,  and  do 
not  feparate  till  they  have  come  to  perfedion. 
If  taken  at  firft:,  they  are  very  eafily  tamed, 
and  foon  lofe  all  their  natural  ferocity  ^  how¬ 
ever,  they  never  Ihew  any  remarkable  figns 
of  docility,  but  continue  ftupid  and  rude, 
without  attachment,  or  even  feeming  to 
know  the  hand  that  feeds  them.  They  only 
continue  to  do  no  mifehief  ^  and  they  may  be 
permitted  to  run  tame,  without  apprehend¬ 
ing  any  dangerous  confequences.  They 
feldom  ftray  far  from  home ;  they  return  of 
themfelves  to  the  fty ;  and  do  not  quarrel 
among  each  other,  except  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  fed  in  common.  At  fuch  times, 
they  have  an  angry  kind  of  growl,  much 
ftronger  and  harfiier  than  that  of  an  hog ; 
but  they  are  feldom  heard  to  feream  as  the 
former,  only  now  and  then,  when  frighted, 
or  irritated,  they  have  an  abrupt  angry  man¬ 
ner  of  blowing  like  the  boar. 

The  peccary,  though  like  the  hog  in  fo 
many  various  refpeds,  is,  neverthelefs,  a  ve^ 
ry  diftind  race,  and  will  not  mix,  nor  pro¬ 
duce  an  intermediate  breed.  The  European 
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hog  has  been  tranfplanted  into  America,  and 
fufFered  to  run  wild  among  the  woods ;  it  is 
often  feen  to  herd  among  a  drove  of  pecca¬ 
ries,  but  never  to  breed  from  them.  They 
may,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  two  diftindl 
creatures ;  the  hog  is  the  larger,  and  the 
more  ufeful  animal ;  the  peccary,  more  feeble 
and  local ;  the  hog  fubfifts  in  moft  parts  of 
the  world,  and  in  almoft  every  climate  ;  the 
peccary  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  regions, 
and  cannot  fubfift  in  ours,  without  fhelter 
and  affiftance.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
however,  that  we  could  readily  propagate  the 
breed  of  this  quadrupede,  and  that,  in  two  or 
three  generations,  it  might  be  familiarized  to 
our  climate :  but  as  it  is  inferior  to  the  hog, 
in  every  refped,  fo  it  would  be  needlefs  to 
admit  a  new  domeftic,  whofe  fervices  are 
better  fupplied  in  the  old. 

THE  CAPIBARA,  or  CABIAI. 

THERE  are  fome  quadrupedes  fo  entire¬ 
ly  different  from  any  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  well  known 
animal  to  which  to  refemble  them.  In  this 
cafe,  we  muft  be  content  to  place  them  near 
fuch  as  they  moft  approach  in  form  and  ha¬ 
bits,  fo  that  the  reader  may  at  once  have  fome 
idea  of  the  creature’s  fhape  or  difpofition, 

although 
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I 

although,  perhaps,  an  inadequate  and  a 
very  confufed  one.  J 

Upon  that  confufed  idea,  however,  it  will 
be  our  bufinefs  to  work  ;  to  bring  it,  by  de¬ 
grees,  to  greater  precifion ;  to  mark  out  the 
differences  of  form,  and  thus  give  the  clear- 
eft  notions  that  words  can  eafily  convey. 
The  known  animal  is  a  kind  rude  fketch  of 
the  figure  we  want  to  exhibit ;  from  which, 
by  degrees,  we  fafhion  out  the  fhape  of  the 
creature  we  defire  fhould  be  known;  as  a 
ftatuary  feldom  begins  his  work,  till  the  rude 
outline  of  the  figure  is  given  by  fome  other 
hand.— In  this  manner,  I  have  placed  the 
Capibara  among  the  hog  kind,  merely  be- 
caufe  it  is  more  like  an  hog  than  any  other 
animal  commonly  known,  and  yet,  more 
clofely  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  differ 
in  fome  of  the  moft  obvious  particulars. 

i 

The  Capibara  refembles  an 'hog  of  about 
two  years  old,  in  the  fhape  of  its  body,  and 
the  coarfenefs  and  colour  of  its  hair.  Like 
the  hog,  it  has  a  thick  fhort  neck,  and  a 
rounded  briftly  black  ;  like  the  hog,  it  is 
fond  of  the  water  and  marfhy  places,  brings 
forth  many  at  a  time,  and,  like  it,  feeds 
upon  animal  and  vegetable  food.  But, 
when  examined  more  nearly,  the  differen¬ 
ces  are  many  and  obvious.  The  head  is 
longer,,  the  eyes  are  larger,  and  the  fnout, 
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inftead  of  being  rounded,  as  in  the  hog,  is 
fplit,  like  that  of  a  rabbit  or  hare,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  thick  ftrong  whifkers ;  the 
mouth  is  not  fo  wide,  the  number  and  the 
form  of  the  teeth  is  different,  for  it  is  with¬ 
out  tufks  :  like  the  peccary,  it  wants  a  tail ; 
and,  unlike  to  all  others  of  this  kind,  in¬ 
ftead  of  a  cloven  hoof,  it  is  in  a  manner 
web-footed,  and  thus  entirely  fitted  for 
fwimming  and  living  in  the  water.  The 
hoofs  before  are  divided  into  four  parts ;  and 
thofe  behind,  into  three  j  between  the  di- 
vifions,  there  is  a  prolongation  of  the  fkin, 
fo  that  the  foot,  when  fpread  in  fwimming, 
can  bear  a  greater  furface  of  water. 

As  its  feet  is  thus  made  for  the  water,  fo 
it  Is  feen  to  delight  entirely  in  that  element  ^ 
and  fome  naturalifts  have  called  it  the  Wa- 
ter-hog  for  that  reafon.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  is  chiefly  feen  frequent¬ 
ing  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  like  the 
otter.  Itfeizes  the  fifh  upon  which  it  preys, 
with  its  hoofs  and  teeth,  and  carries  them 
to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  to  devour  them  at 
its  eafe.  It  lives  alfo  upon  fruits,  corn,  and 
fugar-canes*  As  its  legs,  are  long  and  broad, 
it  is  often  feen  fitting  up,  like  a  dog  that 
is  taught  to  beg.  Its  cry  more  nearly  refem- 
bles  the  braying  of  an  afs,  than  the  grunting 
of  an  hog.  It  feldom  goes  out,  except  at 

night, 
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night,  and  that  always  in  company.  It 
never  ventures  far  from  the  fides  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  or  the  lake  in  which  it  preys ;  for  as  it 
runs  ill,  becaufe  of  the  length  of  its  feet, 
and  the  fhortnefs  of  its  legs,  fo  its  only 
place  of  fafety  is  the  water,  into  which  it  im¬ 
mediately  plunges  when  purfued,  and  keeps  fo 
long  at  the  bottom,  that  the  hunter  can  have 
no  hopes  of  taking  it  there.  The  Capibara, 
even  in  a  ftate  of  wildnefs,  is  of  a  gentle  na¬ 
ture,  and,  when  taken  young,  is  eafily  tamed. 
It  comes  and  goes  at  command,  and  even 
fhews  an  attachment  to  its  keeper.  Its  flelli 
is  faid  to  be  fat  and  tender,  but,  from  the 
nature  of  its  food,  it  has  a  fifhy  tafte,  like 

that  of  all  thofe  which  are  bred  in  the  water. 

\ 

Its  head,  however,  is  faid  to  be  excellent  5 
and,  in  this,  it  refembles  the  beaver,  whole 
fore  parts  tafte  like  flefti,  and  the  hinder  like 
the  fifti  it  feeds  on. 

The  BABYROUESSA,  or  INDIAN  HOG. 


THE  Babyrouefta  is  ftill  more  remote 
from  the  hog  kind  than  the  capibara ;  and 
yet  moft  travellers  who  have  defcribed  this 
anirnal,  do  not  fcruple  to  call  it  the  Hog  of 
Bouro,  which  is  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft-IndieSy 
where  it  is  principally  to  be  found.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  animal’s  fig^ure  upon  the  whole  moft 
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tefembles  that  of  the  hog  kind,  and  may 
have  induced  them  to  rank  it  among  the 
number :  however,  when  they  come  to  its 
defcription,  they  reprefent  it  as  having  nei¬ 
ther  the  hair,  the  briftles,  the  head,  the  fta- 
ture,  nor  the  taii  of  an  hog.  Its  legs,  we 
are  told,  are  longer,  its  fnout  fhorter,  its 
body  more  llender,  and  fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  a  flag ;  its  hair  is  finer,  of  a  grey 
colour,  rather  refembling  wool  than  briftles, 
and  its  tail  alfo  tufted  with  the  fame.  From 
thele  varieties,  therefore,  it  can  fcarcely  be 
called  an  hog ;  and  yet,  in  this  clafs  we  muft 
be  content  to  rank  it  until  its  form  and  na¬ 
ture  come  to  be  better  known.  What  we 
at  prefent  principally  diftinguifli  it  by  are 
four  enormous  tufks,  that  grow  out  of  each 
jaw ;  the  two  largeft  from  the  upper,  and 
the  two  fmalleft  from  the  under.  The  jaw¬ 
bones  of  this  extraordinary  animal  are  found 
to  be  very  thick  and  ftrong  ^  from  whence 
thefe  monftrous  tulks  are  feen  to  proceed, 
that  diftinguifli  it  from  all  other  quadrupedes 
whatfoevef.  The  two  that  go  from  the  low¬ 
er  jaw  are  not  above  a  foot  long,  but  thofe 
of  the  upper  are  above  half  a  yard  :  as  in 
the  boar,  they  bend  circularly,  and  the  two 
iiower  ft  and  in  the  jaw  as  they  are  feen  to  do 
in  that  animal ;  but  the  two  upper  rife  from 
the  upper  jaw,  rather  like  horns  than  teeth  ; 
Vo  L.  IIL  O  and, 
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and,  bending  upwards  and  backwards,  fome- 
times  have  their  points  directed  to  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  eyes,  and  are  often  fatal  by  growing 
into  them.  Were  it  not  that  the  Babyrou- 
effa  has  two  fuch  large  teeth  underneath,  we 
might  eafily  fuppofe  the  two  upper  to  be 
horns ;  and,  in  fadt,  their  fockets  are  di- 
redled  upwards;  for  which  reafon  Dodor 
Grew  was  of  that  opinion.  But,  as  the 
teeth  of  both  jaws  are  of  the  fame  conflu¬ 
ence,  and  as  they  both  grow  out  of  fockets  in 
the ;  fame  manner,  the  analogy  between 
both  is  too  ftrong  not  to  fuppofe  them  of  the 
fame  nature.  The  upper  teeth,  when  they 
leave  the  focket,  immediately  pierce  the 
upper  lips  of  the  animal,  and  grow  as  if 
they  Immediately  wdnt  from  its  cheek.  The 
tufks  in  both  jaws  are  of  a  very  fine  ivory, 
fmoother  and  whiter  than  that  of  the  ele¬ 
phant,  but  not  fb  hard  or  ferviceable. 

Thefe  enormous  tufks  give  this  animal  a 
very  formidable  appearance;  and  yet  it  is 
thought  to  be  much  lefs  dangerous  than  the 
wild  boar  Like  animals  of  the  hog  kind, 
they  go  together  in  a  body,  are  often  feen  in 
company  with  the  wild  boar,  with  which, 
however,  they  are  never  known  to  engender. 
They  have  a  very  ftrong  fcent,  which  dif- 
covers  them  to  the  hounds ;  and,  when  pur- 

*  BufFon,  vol.  XXV.  p.  179. 
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fued,  they  growl  dreadfully,  often  turning 
back  upon  the  dogs,  and  wounding  them 
with  the  tuiks  of  the  lower  jaw,  for  thofe  of 
the  upper  are  rather  an  obftrudion  than  a 
defence.  They  run  much  fwifter  than  the 
boar,  and  have  a  more  exquifite  fcent, 
winding  the  men  and  the  dogs  at  a  great 
diftance.  When  hunted  clofely,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  plunge  themfelves  into  the  fea,  where 
they  fwim  with  great  fwiftnefs  and  facility, 
diving,  and  rifing  again  at  pleafure  j  and  in 
this  manner  they  moft  frequently  efcape 
their  purfuers.  Although  fierce  and  terrible 
when  offended,  yet  they  are  peaceable  and 
harmlefs  when  unmolefted.  They  are  eafily 
tamed,  and  their  flefh  is  good  to  be  eaten  ; 
but  it  is  faid  to  putrefy  in  a  very  fhort  time. 
They  have  a  way  of  repofing  themfelves 
different  from  moft  other  animals  of  the  lar¬ 
ger  kind  ;  which  is  by  hitching  one^  of  their 
upper  tufks  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  then 
fuffering  their  wlole  body  to  fwing  down  at 
eafe.  Thus  fufpended  by  a  tooth,  they 
continue  the  whole  night  quite  fecure;  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  fuch  animals  as  hunt  them 
for  prey. 

The  Babyroueffa,  though  by  its  teeth  and 
tufks  it  feems  fitted  for  a  ftate  of  hoftility, 
and  probably  is  carnivorous,  yet,  neverthe- 
lefs,  feems  chiefly  to  live  upon  vegetables 
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and  the  leaves  of  trees.  It  feldom  feems  to 
break  into  gardens,  like  the  boar,  in  order 
to  pillage  the  more  fucculent  produdions  of 
human  induftry,  but  lives  remote  from  man¬ 
kind,  content  with  coarfer  fare  and  fecurity. 
It  has  been  faid  that  it  was  only  to  be  found 
in  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  but  this  is  a  miftake, 
as  it  is  well  known  in  many  other  parts, 
both  of  Alia  and  Africa,  as  at  the  Celebes, 
at  Eftrila,  Senegal,  and  Madagafcar 

Such  are  the  animals  of  the  hog  kind, 
which  are  not  diftindly  known;  and  even 
all  thefe,  as  we  fee,  have  been  but  imper- 
fedly  examined,  or  defcribed.  There  are 
fome  others  of  which  we  have  ftill  more  im- 
perfed  notices  ;  fuch  as  the  Warree,  an  hog 
of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  defcribed  by  Wa¬ 
fer,  with  large  tufks  and  fmall  ears,  and 
briftles  like  a  coarfe  fur  all  over  the  body. 
This,  however,  may  be  the  European  hog, 
which  has  run  wild  in  that  part  of  the  new 
world,  as  no  other  traveller  has  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  the  fame.  The  Canary  boar  feems 
different  from  other  animals  of  this  kind,  by 
the  largenefs  of  its  tufks ;  and,  as  is  judged 
from  the  fkeleton,  by  the  aperture  of  its 
noftrils,  and  the  number  of  its  grinders.  I 
cannot  conclude  this  account  of  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  thus  furnifhed  with  enormous 

*  Anderfon’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Greenland. 
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tufks,  without  obferving  that  there  is  a 
ftrong  confent  between  thefe  and  the  parts 
of  generation.  When  caftrated,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  tulks  grow  much  fmall- 
er,  and  are  fcarce  feen  to  appear  without  the 
lips  ;  but  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  is 
that  in  a  boar,  if  the  tulips  by  any  accident 
or  defign  be  broke  away,  the  animal  abates 
of  its  fiercenefs  and  venery,  and  it  produces 
nearly  the  fame  effedl  upon  its  conftitution 
as  if  caftration  had  adually  taken  place  *. 

*  Lifle’s  Hulbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Animals  of  the  Cat  Kind. 

We  have  hitherto  been  defcribing  a  clafs 
of  peaceful  and  harmlefs  animals,  that  ferve 
as  the  inftruments  of  a  man’s  happinefs,  or 
at  leaft  that  do  not  openly  oppofe  him.  We 
come  now  to  a  bloody  and  unrelenting  tribe, 
that  difdain  to  own  his  power  and  carry  on 
unceafing  hoftilities  againft  him.  All  the 
clafs  of  the  cat  kind  are  chiefly  diftinguiflied 
by  their  fharp  and  formidable  claws,  which 
they  can  hide  and  extend  at  pleafure.  They 
lead  a  folitary  ravenous  life,  neither  uniting 
for  their  mutual  defence,  like  vegetable 
feeders',  nor  for  their  mutual  fupport, 
like  thofe  of  the  dog  kind.  The  whole  of 
this  cruel  and  ferocious  tribe  feek  their  food 
alone ;  and,  except  at  certain  feafons,  are 
even  enemies  to  each  other.  The  dog,  the 
wolf,  and  the  bear,  are  fometimes  known 
to  live  upon  vegetable  or  farinaceous  food  j 
but  all  of  the  cat  kind,  fuch  as  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  the  leopard,  and  the  ounce,  devour 
nothing  but  flefh,  and  ftarve  upon  any  other 
provifion. 

They  are,  in  general,  fierce,  rapacious, 
fubtle  and  cruel,  unfit  for  fociety  among 
each  other,  and  incapable  of  adding  to  hu¬ 
man 
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man  happinefs.  However,  it  is  probable 
that  even  the  fiereeft  could  be  rendered  do- 
meftic,  if  man  thought  the  conqueft  worth 
the  trouble.  Lions  have  been  yoked  to  the 
chariots  of  conquerors,  and  tigers  have  been 
taught  to  tend  thofe  herds  which  they  are  - 
known  at  prefent  to  deftroy  ^  but  thefe  fer- 
vices  are  not  fufiicient  to  rCcompenfe  for  the 
trouble  of  their  keeping ;  fo  that  ceafing  to 
be  ufeful,  they  continue  to  be  noxious,  and 
become  rebellious  fubjeds  becaufe  not  taken 
under  equal  protedion  with  the  reft  of  the 
brute  creation. 

I 

Other  tribes  of  animals  are  claffed  with 
difficulty  ;  have  often  but  few  points  of 
refemblance  ^  and,  though  alike  in  form, 
have  different  difpofitions,  and  different  ap¬ 
petites.  But  all  thofe  of  the  cat  kind,  al¬ 
though  differing  in  fize,  or  in  colour,  are 
yet  nearly  allied  to  each  other  ^  being  equally 
fierce,  rapacious,  and  artful ;  and  he  that 
has  feen  one  has  feen  all.  In  other  creatures 
there  are  many  changes  wrought  by  human 
affiduity;  the  dog,  the  hog,  or  the  fheep, 
are  altered  in  their  natures  and  form,  juft  as 
the  neceffities  or  the  caprice  of  mankind 
have  found  fitting ;  but  all  of  this  kind  are 
inflexible  in  their  forms,  and  wear  the  print 
of  their  natural  wildnefs  ftrong  upon  them. 
The  dogs  or  cows  vary  in  different  coun¬ 
tries. 
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tries,  but  lions  or  tigers  are  ftill  found  tha 
fame  ;  the  very  colour  is  nearly  alike  in  all  ^ 
and  the  flighteft  alterations  are  fafScient  tq 
make  a  difference  in  the  kinds,  and  to  give 
the  animal  a  different  denomination. 

Thereat  kind  are  not  left  remarkable  for 
the  fharpneft  and  ftrength  of  their  claws^ 
which  are  thruft  forth  from  their  fheath  when 
they  feize  their  prey,  than  for  the  Ihortneft. 
of  their  fnout,  the  roundiiefs  of  their  head, 
and  the  large  whifkers  which  grow  on  the 
upper  lip.  Their  teeth  alfo,  which  amount 
to  the  number  of  thirty,  are  very  formida^ 
blej  but  are  rather  calculated  for  tearing 
their  prey  than  for  chewing  it ;  for  this 
reafon  they  feed  but  flowly  j  and  while  they 
eat,  generally  continue  growling,  to  deter 
others  from  taking  a  fhare.  In  the  dog 
kind,  the  chifef  power  lies  in  the  under  jaw, 
which  is  long,  and  furnifhed  with  mufcles; 
of  amazing  ftrength  ;  but  in  thefe  the  great- 
eft  force  lies  in  the  claws,  which  are  extend¬ 
ed  with  great  eafe,  and  their  gripe  is  fo  te^ 
nacious  that  nothing  can  open  it.  The 
hinder  parts  in  all  thefe  animals  are  much 
weaker  than  thofe  before ;  and  they  feern 
left  made  for  ftrength  than  agility.  Nor  are 
they  endued  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  moft  other 
animals ;  but  generally  owe  their  fubfiftence 
rather  to  catching  their  prey  by  furprize 

than 
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than  by  hunting  it  fairly  down.  They  all 
feize  it  with  a  bound,  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
prefTing  their  fierce  pleafure  with  a  roar; 
and  their  firft  grafp  generally  difables  the 
captive  from  all  further  refiftance.  With  all 
thefe  qualifications  for  flaughter,  they  never- 
thelefs  feem  timid  and  cowardly,  and  feldom 
make  an  attack,  like  thofe  of  the  dog  kind, 
at  a  difadvantage  :  on  the  contrary,  they 
fly  when  the  force  againft  them  is  fuperior, 
or  even  equal  to  their  own ;  and  the  lion 
himfclf  will  not  venture  to  make  a  fecond 
attempt,  where  he  has  been  once  repulfed 
with  fuccefs.  For  this  reafon,  in  countries 
that  are  tolerably  inhabited,  the  lion  is  fo 
cowardly,  that  he  is  often  feared  away  by 
the  cries  of  women  and  children. 

The  cat,  which  is  the  fmallefl:  animal  of 
this  kind,  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  taken 
under  human  protedlion,  and  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  faithlefs  friend,  brought  to  op- 
pofe  a  ftill  more  infidious  enemy  *  It  is, 
in  fad,  the  only  animal  of  this  tribe  w^hofe 
fervices  can  more  than  recompenfe  the 
trouble  of  their  education,  and  whofe  flrength 
is  not  fuflicient  to  make  its  anger  formida¬ 
ble.  The  lion  or  the  tiger  may  eafily  be 
tamed,  and  rendered  fubfervient  to  human 

^  This  defcription  is  nearly  tranflated  from  Mr.  BufFon  : 
is  added  by  me,  is  marked  with  inverted  commas. 

command  j 
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command  5  but  even  in  their  humbleft,  and 
moft  familiar  moments,  they  are  ftill  dange¬ 
rous  j  fince  their  ftrength  is  fuch,  that  the 
fmalleft  fit  of  anger  or  caprice  may  have 
dreadful  confequences.  But  the  cat,  though 
eafily  offended  and  often  capricious  in  her 
refentments,  is  not  endued  with  power  fuf- 
ficient  to  do  any  great  mifchief.  Of  all 
animals,  when  young,  there  is  none  more 
prettily  playful  than  the  kitten  j  but  it  feems 
to  lofe  this  difpofition  as  it  grows  old,  and 
the  innate  treachery  of  its  kind  is  then  feen 
to  prevail  From  being  naturally  ravenous, 
education  teaches  it  to  difguife  its  appetites, 
and  to  watch  the  favourable  moment  of 
plunder ;  fupple,  infinuating,  and  artful,  it 
has  learned  the  arts  of  concealing  its  inten¬ 
tions  till  it  can  put  it  into  execution  5  when 
the  opportunity  offers,  it  at  once  feizes 
upon  whatever  it  finds,  flies  off  with  it, 
and  continues  at  a  diftance  till  it  fuppofes 
its  offence  forgotten.  The  cat  has  only  the 
appearance  of  attachment ;  and  it  may  eafily 
be  perceived,  by  its  timid  approaches,  and 
fide-long  looks,  that  it  either  dreads  its 
mafter,  or  diftrufts  his  kindnefs  :  different 
from  the  'dog,  whofe  careffes  are  fincere, 
the  cat  is  affiduous  rather  for  its  own  plea- 
fiire,  than  to  pleafe  ^  and  often  gains  con¬ 
fidence,  only  to  abufe  it.  The  form  of  its 

body 
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body,  and  its  temperament,  correfpond  with 
its  difpofition  •,  adive,  cleanly,  delicate,  and 
voluptuous,  it  loves  its  eafe,  and  feeks  the 
fofteft  cufhions  to  lie  on.  Many  of  its 
habits,  however,  are  rather  the  confequen- 
ces  of  its  formation,  than  the  refult  of  any 
perverfenefs  in  its  difpofition  ^  it  is  timid 
and  miftruftful,  becaufe  its  body  is  weak, 
and  its  fkin  tender  ;  a  blow  hurts  it  infinite¬ 
ly  more  than  it  does  a  dog,  whofe  hide  is 
thick  and  body  mufcular  j  the  long  fur  in 
which  the  cat  is  cloathed,  entirely  difguifes 
its  ihape,  which,  if  feen  naked,  is  long, 
feeble,  and  flender  5  it  is  not  to  be  wonder¬ 
ed,  therefore,  that  it  appears  much  more 
fearful  of  chaftifement  than  the  dog,  and 
often  flies,  even  when  no  corredion  is  in¬ 
tended.  Being  alfo  the  native  of  the  warmer 
climates,  as  will  be  fhewn  hereafter,  it 
chufes  the  fofteft  bed  to  lie  on,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  the  warmeft.” 

The  cat  goes  with  young  fifty-fix  days, 
and  feldom  brings  forth  above  five  or  fix  at 
a  time.  The  female  ufually  hides  the  place 
of  her  retreat  from  the  male,  who  is  often 
found  to  devour  her  kittens.  She  feeds  them 
for  fome  weeks  with.her  milk,  and  whatever 
fmall  animals  fhe  can  take  by  furprize,  ac- 
cuftoming  them  betimes  to  rapine.  Before 
they  are  a  year  old,  they  are  fit  to  engender; 

the 
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the  female  feeks  the  male  with  cries  ,  nor  is 
their  copulation  performed  without  great 
pain,  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  paffage  in 
the  female.  They  live  to  about  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  ;  and,  during  that  period,  they 
are  extremely  vivacious,  fuffering  to  be  wor¬ 
ried  a  long  time  before  they  die. 

The  young  kittens  are  very  playful  and 
amufing ;  but  their  fport  foon  turns  into 
malice,  and  they,  from  the  beginning,  fhew 
a  difpofition  to  cruelty;  they  often  look 
wift fully  towards  the  cage,  fit  centinels  at 
the  mouth  of  a  moufe-hole,  and,  in  a  fhort 
time,  become  more  expert  hunters,  than  if 
they  had  received  the  inftrudlions  of  art.  In¬ 
deed,  their  difpofition  is  fo  incapable  of  con- 
ftraint,'  that  all  inftrudion  would  be  but 
thrown  away.  It  is  true,  that  we  are  told 
of  the  Grreek  monks  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus, 
teaching  cats  to  hunt  the  ferpents  with  which 
the  ifland  is  infefled ;  but  this  may  be  natu¬ 
ral  to  the  animal  itfelf,  and  they  might  have 
fallen  upon  fuch  a  purfuit  without  any  in- 
ftrudion.  Whatever  animal  is  much  weaker 
than  themfelves,  is  to  them  an  indiferimi- 
nate  objed:  of  deflrudlion.  Birds,  young  rab¬ 
bits,  hares,'  rats  and  mice,  bats,  moles,  toads 
and  frogs,  are  all  equally  purfued ;  though 
not,  perhaps,  equally  acceptable.  The  moufe 
feems  to  be  their  favourite  game ;  and,  al¬ 
though 


though  the  cat  has  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  in 
but  a  mean  degree,  it,  neverthelefs,  knows 
thofe  holes  in  which  its  prey  refides.  I 
have  feen  one  of  them  patiently  watch  an 
whole  day  until  the  moufe  appeared,  and 
continue  quite  motionlefs  until  it  came 
within  reach,  and  then  feized  it  with  a 
jump.  Of  all  the  marks  by  which  the  cat 
difcovers  its  natural  malignity,  that  of  play¬ 
ing  and  fporting  with  its  little  captive  before 
killing  it  outright,  is  the  moft  flagrant. 

The  fixed  inclination  which  they  difcover 
for  this  peculiar  manner  of  purfuit,  arifes 
from  the  conformation  of* their  eyes.  The 
pupil  in  man,  and  in  moil  other  animals,  is 
capable  but  of  a  fmall  degree  of  contradion 
and  dilatation,  it  enlarges  a  little  in  the 
dark,  and  contrads  when  the  light  pours  in 
upon  it,  in  too  great  quantities.  In  the 
eyes  of  cats,  however,  this  contradion  and 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  is  fo  confiderable, 
that  the  pupil,  which  by  day-light  appears 
narrow  and  final!,  like  the  black  of  ones 
nail,  by  night  expands  over  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  eye-ball,  and,  as  every  one  muft 
have  feen,  their  eyes  feem  on  fire.  By  this 
peculiar  conformation,  their  eyes  fee  better 
in  darknefs  than  light ;  and  the  animal  is 
thus  better  adapted  for  fpying  out  and  fur- 
prizing  its  prey. 

Although 
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Although  the  cat  is  an  inhabitant  of  our 
houfes,  yet  it  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
dependant ;  although  perfedly  tame,  yet  it 
acknowledges  no  obedience ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  does  only  juft  what  it  thinks  fit, 
and  no  art  can  controul  any  of  its  inclinati¬ 
ons.  In  general,  it  is  but  half  tamed ;  and 
has  its  attachments  rather  to  the  place  in 
which  it  refides,  than  to  the  inhabitant.  If 
the  inhabitant  quits  the  houfe,  the  cat  ft  ill 
remains ;  and  if  carried  elfewhere,  feems 
for  a  while  bewildered  with  its  new 
fituation.  It  muft  take  time  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  holes  and  retreats  in 
which  its  prey  refides,  with  all  the  little 
labyrinths  through  which  they  often  make 
good  an  efcape. 

The  cat  is  particularly  fearful  of  water,  of 
cold,  and  ill  fmells.  It  loves  to  keep  in  the 
fun,  to  get  near  the  fire,  and  to  rub  itfelf 
againft  thofe  who  carry  perfumes.  It  is  ex- 
ceflively  fond  of  fome  plants,  fuch  as  vale¬ 
rian,  marum,  and  cat-mint :  againft  thefe 
it  rubs,  fmells  them  at  a  diftance,  and  at  laft, 
if  they  be  planted  in  a  garden,  wears  them. 
out. 

This  animal  eats  flowly,  and  with  diffi- 
cultv,  as  its  teeth  are  rather  made  for  tear- 
ing,  than  chewing  its  aliments.  For  this 

reafon, 
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reafon,  it  loves  the  moil  tender  food,  parti¬ 
cularly  fifh,  which  it  eats  as  well  boiled  as 
raw.  Its  deeping  is  very  light ;  and  it  often 
feems  to  deep,  the  better  to  deceive  its  prey. 
When  the  cat  walks,  it  treads  very  foftly, 
and  without  the  lead  noife ;  and  as  to  the 
neceffities  of  nature,  it  is  cleanly  to  the  laft 
degree.  Its  fur  alfo  is  ufually  deck  and 
glody  j  and,  for  this  reafon,  the  hair  is  eadly 
eledtrified,  fending  forth  fhining  fparks,  if 
rubbed  in  the  dark. 

‘‘  The  wild  cat  breeds  with  the  tame*; 
and,  therefore,  the  latter  may  be  conddered 
only  as  a  variety  of  the  former  :  however, 
they  differ  in  fome  particulars ;  the  cat,  in 
its  favage  date,  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
houfe-cat  j  and  its  fur  being  longer,  gives  it 
a  greater  appearance  than  it  really  has;  its 
head  is  bigger,  and  face  datter ;  the  teeth 
and  claws  much  more  formidable ;  its  muC- 
cles  very  drong,  as  being  formed  for  rapine; 
the  tail  is  of  a  moderate  length,  but  very 
thick  and  flat,  marked  with  alternate  bars 
of  black  and  white,  the  end  always  black ; 
the  hips  and  hind  part  of  the  lower  joints  of 
the  leg,  are  always  black ;  the  fur  is  very 
loft  and  fine:  the  general  colour  of  thele 
animals,  in  England,  is  a  yellowilh  white, 
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mixed  with  a  deep  grey.  Thefe  colouf% 
though  they  appear  at  firft  fight  confufedly 
blended  together,  yet,  or!  a  clofe  infpedion, 
will  be  found  to  be  difpofed  like  the  fireaks 
on  the  fkin  of  the  tiger,  pointing  from  the 
back  downwards,  rifing  from  a  black  lift,  that 
runs  from  the  head,  along  the  middle  of  the 
back,  to  the  tail.  This  animal  is  found  in 
our  large  woods ;  and  is  the  moft  deftrudive 
of  the  carnivorous  kinds  in  this  kingdom^ 
It  inhabits  the  moft  mountainous  and  woody 
parts  of  thefe  iflands,  living  moftly  in  trees, 
and  feeding  only  by  night.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  females  of  the  tame  kind  go 
into  the  woods  to  feek  mates  among  the 
wild  ones.  It  Ihould  feem,  that  thefe^ 
however,  are  not  original  inhabitants  of 
this  kingdom^  but  were  introduced  fifft  in  a 
domeftic  ftate,  and  afterwards  became  wild 
in  the  woods,  by  ill  ufage  or  negledl.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  the  cat  was  an  animal  much  high¬ 
er  in  efteem  among  our  ailceftofs  than  it  is 
at  prefent.  By  the  laws  of  Howel,  the  price 
of  a  kitten,  before  it  could  fee,  was  to  be 
a  penny ;  till  it  caught  a  moufe,  two  pence ; 
and,  when  it  commenced  moufer,  four  pence 
it  was  required,  befides,  that  it  fhould  be 
perfed  in  its  fenfes  of  hearing  and  feeing, 
be  a  good  moufer,  have  the  claws  whole, 
and  be  a  good  nurfe.  If  it  failed  in  any  of 
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thefe  qualities,  the  feller  was  to  forfeit  to 
the  buyer  the  third  part  of  its  value.  If  any 
one  ftole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded  the 
prince’s  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a  milch 
ew’e,  its  fleece  and  lamb,  or  as  much  wheat 
as,  when  poured  on  the  cat  fufpended  by  the 
tail  (the  head  touching  the  floor)  would  form 
an  heap  high  enough  to  cover  the  tip  of 
the  former.  From  hence  we  difcover,  be- 
fides  a  pi£ture  of  the  fimplicity  of  the  times, 
a  ftrong  argument  that  cats  were  not  natu« 
rally  bred  in  our  forefts.  An  animal  that 
could  be  fo  eafily  taken,  could  never  hkve 
been  rated  fo  highly  ^  and  the  precautions 
laid  down  to  improve  the  breed,  would 
have  been  fuperfluous,  in  a  creature  that 
multiplies  to  fuch  an  amazing  degree. 

In  our  climate,  we  know  but  of  one 
variety  of  the  wild  cat ;  and,  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  travellers,  we  learn  that  there  are 
but  very  few  differences  in  this  quadrupede 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  greateft  dif¬ 
ference,  indeed,  between  the  wild  and  the 
tame  cat,  is  rather  to  be  found  internally 
than  in  their  outward  form.  Of  all  other 
quadrupedes,  -the  wild  cat  is,  perhaps,  that 
whofe  inteftines  are  proportionably  the  fmall- 
eft  and  the  fhorteft.  The  inteftines  of  the 
flieep,  for  inftance,  unravelled  out,  and 
meafured  according  to  their  length  will  be 
VoL.  III.  P  found 
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found  to  be  above  thirty  times  the  length  of 
its  body ;  whereas,  the  wild  cat’s  inteftines, 
being  meafured  out,  will  not  be  found  above 
three  times  the  length  of  its  body.  This  is 
a  furprizing  difference  ;  but  we  may  account 
for  it,  from  the  nature  of  the  food  in  the 
two  animals;  the  one  living  upon .vegeta-- 
bles,  which  require  a  longer,  and  a  more 
tedious  preparation,  before  they  can  become 
a  part  of  its  body  ;  the  other,  living  upon 
flefh,  which  requires  very  little  alteration, 
in  order  to  be  affimilated  into  the  fubftance 
of  the  creature  that  feeds  upon  it.  The  one, 
therefore,  wanted  a  long  canal  for  the  pro- 
■  perly  digefting  and  {training  its  food ;  the 
other,  but  a  fhort  one,  as  the  food  is  already 
prepared  to  pafs  the  ufual  ftcretions  :  how¬ 
ever,  a  difficulty  ftill  remains  behind ;  the 
inteftines  of  the  wild  cat  are,  by  one  third, 
fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  tame.  How  can 
we  account  for  this  ?  If  we  fay  that  the  do- 
meftic  cat,  living  upon  more  nourifhing  and 
more  plentiful  provifion,  has  its  inteftines 
enlarged  to  the  quantity  with  which  it  is 
fupplied,  we  fhall  find  this  obfervation  con- 
tradi(5led  in  the  wild  boar  and  the  wolf, 
whofe  inteftines  are  as  long  as  thofe  of  the  hog 
or  the  dog,  and  yet  they  lead  a  favage  life, 
and,  like  the  wild  cat,  are  fed  by  precarious 
fubfiftefice.  The  fhort nefs,  therefore,  of 
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the  wild  cat’s  inteftines,  is  ftill  unaccounted 
for  5  and  mold  naturalifts  confider  the  difficuK 
ty  as  inextricable.  We  muft  leave  it,  there¬ 
fore,  as  One  of  thofe  difficulties  which  fu¬ 
ture  obfervation  or  accident  are  moft  likely 
to  difcover.” 

This  animal  is  one  of  thofe  few  which  are 
common  to  the  new  continent,  as  well  as 
the  old.  When  Chriftopher  Columbus  firft 
difcovered  that  country,  an  hunter  brought 
him  one,  which  he  had  ^difcovered  in  the 
Woods,  which  was  of  the  Ordinary  fize,  the 
tail  very  long  and  thick.  They  were  com¬ 
mon  alfo  in  Pern,  although  they  were  not  ren¬ 
dered’  domeftic.  They  are  well  known  alfo 
in  feveral  parts  of  Africa,  and  many  parts  of 
Afia.  In  fome  of  thefe  countries  they  are 
of  a  peculiar  colour,  and  inclining  to  blue. 
In  Perfia,  Pietro  della  Valle  informs  us, 
that  thefe  is  a  kind  of  cat,  particularly  in 
the  province  of  Chorazan,  of  the  figure 
and  form  of  the  ordinary  one,  but  infinitely 
more  beautiful  in  the  luftre  and  colour  of 
its  fkin.  It  is  of  a  grey  blue,  without  mix¬ 
ture,  and  as  foft  and  fhining  as  filk.  The 
tail  is  very  long,  and  covered  with  hair  fix 
inches  long,  which  the  animal  throws  upon 
its  back,  like  the  fquirrel.  Thefe  cats  are 
well  known  in  France ;  and  have  been 
brought  over  into  England,  under  the  name 
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of  tlie  blue  cat^  which,  however,  is  not  their 
colour. 

Another  variety  of  this  animal  is  called  by 
us  the  lion  cat ;  or,  as  others  more  properly 
term  it,  the  Cat  of  Angora.  Thefe  are 
larger  than  the  common  cat,  and  even  than 
the  wild  one.  Their  hair  is  much  longer, 
and  hangs  about  their  head  and  neck,  giving 
this  creature  the  appearance  of  a  liori.  Some 
of  thefe  are  white,  and  others  of  a  dun 
colour.  Thefe  come  from  Syria  and  Perfia, 
two  countries  which  are  noted  for  giving  a 
long  foft  hair  to  the  animals  which  are  bred 
ill  them.  The  Iheep,  the  goats,  the  dogs  and 
the  rabbits  of  Syria,  are  all  remarkable  for 
the  fine  glofly  length  and  foftnefs  of  their 
hair ;  but  particularly  the  cat,  whofe  nature 
feems  to  be  fo  inflexible,  conforms  to  the 
nature  of  the  climate  and  foil,  lofes  its  fa-. 
Yoge  colour,  which  it  preferves  almbfl:  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  affumes  the 
molt  beautiful  appearance.  There  are  fome 
other  varieties  in  this  animal,  but  rather  in 
colour  than  in  form;  and,  in  general,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  cat,  when  car¬ 
ried  into  other  countries,  alters  but  very 
little,  ftiir  preferving  its  natural  manners, 
habits  and  conformation. 
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THE  LION. 

THE  influence  of  climate  upon  man¬ 
kind  is  very  fmall  *  j  he  is  found  to  fubfifl:  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  as  well  under  the 
frozen  poles,  as  beneath  the  torrid  zone  : 
but  in  animals,  the  climate  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  congenial,  and  a  kind  of  fecond  na¬ 
ture.  They  almofl;  all  have  their  particular  la¬ 
titudes,  beyond  which  they  are  unable  to 
fubfifl ;  either  perifhing  with  a  moderate  cold, 
or  dying  for  want  of  a  frozen  air,  even  in  a 
temperate  climate.  The  rein-deer  is  never 
feen  to  depart  from  the  icy  fields  of  the 
north ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  lion  dege¬ 
nerates,  when  taken  from  beneath  the  line. 
The  whole  earth  is  the  native  country  of 
man  j  but  all  inferior  animals,  have  each 
their  own  peculiar  diflrids. 

Mofl  terreflrial  animals  are  found  larger, 
fiercer,  and  flronger,  in  warm  than  in  the 
cold  or  temperate  climates.  They  are  alfo 
more  courageous  and  enterprizing ;  all  their 
difpofitions  feeming  to  partake  of  the  ardour 
of  their  native  foil.  The  lion,  produced 

*  This  defcrij'tion  is  principally  taken  from  Mr.  BuflFon  : 
fuch  parts  as  are  added  from  others,  I  have  marked  with 
inverted  commas. 
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under  the  burning  fun  of  Africa,  is,  of  all 
others,  the  moft  terrible,  the  moft  undaunt- 
ed.  The  wolf  or  the  dog,  inftead  of  at« 
tempting  to  rival  him,  fcarce  deferve  to  at“ 
tend  his  motions,  or  become  his  providers. 
Such,  however,  of  thefe  animals,  as  are 
bred  in  a  more  temperate  climate,  towards 
the  tops  of  cold  and  lofty  mountains,  are 
far  more  gentle,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
far  lefs  dangerous  than  thofe  bred  in  the 
torrid  vallies  beneath.  The  lions  of  Mount 
Atlas,  the  tops  of  which  are  covered  in  eter¬ 
nal  fnows,  have  neither  the  ftrength  nor  the 
ferocity  of  the  lions  of  Bildulgerid  or  Zaara, 
where  the  plains  are  covered  with  burning 
fands.  It  is  particularly  in  thefe  frightful 
deferts^,  that  thofe  enormous  and  terrible 
beafls  are  found,  that  feem  to  be  the 
fcourge  and  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms.  Happily,  indeed,  the  fpecies  is 
not  very  numerous  j  and  it  teems  to  be  di- 
minifhing  daily  ^  for  thofe  who  have  travel¬ 
led  through  thefe  countries,  affure  us,  that 
there  are  by  no  means  fo  many  there  at  pre- 
fent,  as  were  known  formerly ;  and  Mr. 
Shaw  obferves,  that  the  Romans  carried 
fifty  times  as  many  lions  from  Lybia,  in  one 
year,  to  combat  in  their  amphitheatres,  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country  at  this, 
time.  The  fame  remark  is  made  with  re- 
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gard  to  Turky,  to  Perfia,  and  the  Indies ; 
where  the  lions  are  found  to  diminifh  in 
their  numbers  every  day.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  affign  the  caufe  of  this  diminution  :  it  is 
obvious  that  it  cannot  be  owing  to  the  en- 
creafe  of  the  force  of  other  quadrupedes, 
fince  they  are  all  inferior  to  the  lion,  and, 
confequently,  inftead  of  leffening  the  num- 
'  ber,  only  tend  to  encreafe  the  fupplies  on 
which  they  fublift ;  it  muft,  therefore,  be 
occafioned  by  the  encreafe  of  mankind,  who 
is  the  only  animal  in  nature  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  head  againft  thefe  tyrants  of  the  foreft, 
and  preventing  their  encreafe.  The  arms 
even  of  an  Hottentot  or  a  Negroe  make 
them  more  than  a  match  for  this  powerful 
creature ;  and  they  feldom  make  the  attack, 
without  coming  off  viflorious.  Their  ufual 
manner  is  to  find  out  his  retreat,  and,  with 
fpears  headed  with  iron,  to  provoke  him  to 
the  combat :  four  men  are  confidered  as  fuf- 
ficient  for  this  encounter;  and  he  againft 
whom  the  lion  flies,  receives  him  upon  his 
fpear,  while  the  others  attack  him  behind ; 
the  lion,  finding  himfelf  wounded  in  the 
rear,  turns  that  way,  and  thus  gives  the  man 
he  firft  attacked,  an  opportunity  to  recover. 
In  this  manner  they  attack  him  on  all  fides; 
until,  at  laft,  they  entirely  difable,  and  then 
difpatch  him.  This  fuperiority  in  the  num¬ 
bers, 
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bers,  and  the  arts  of  man,  that  are  fuflicient 
to  conquer  the  lion,  ferve  alfo  to  enervate  and 
difeourage  him  j  for  he  is  brave  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  former  encoun¬ 
ters.  In  the  vaft  defert  of  Zaara,  in  the 
burning  fands  that  lie  between  Mauritania, 
and  Negroland,  in  the  uninhabited  countries 
that  lie  to  the  north  of  Cafraria,  and,  in 
general,  in  all  the  defer ts  of  Africa,  where  , 
man  has  not  fixed  his  habitation,  the,  lions  are 
found  in  great  numbers,  and  preferve  their 
natural  courage  and  force.  Accuftomed  to 
ineafure  their  ftrength  with  every  animal  they 
meet,  the  habit  of  conquering  renders  them 
intrepid  and  terrible.  Having  never  experi¬ 
enced  the  dangerous  arts  and  combinations 
of  man,  they  have  no  apprehenfions  from 
his  power.  They  boldly  face  him,  and  feem 
to  brave  the  force  of  his  arms.  Wounds 
rather  ferve  to  provoke  their  rage  than  re- 
prefs  their  ardour.  They  are  not  daunted 
even  with  the  oppofition  of  numbers  \  a 
fingle  lion  of  the  defert  often  attacks  an  en¬ 
tire  caravan  ;  and,  after  an  obftinate  combat, 
when  he  finds  himfelf  overpowered,  inftead 
of  flying,  he  continues  to  combat,  retreat¬ 
ing,  and  ftill  facing  the  enemy  till  he  dies. 
On  the  contraiy,  the  lions  which  inhabit  the 
peopled  countries  of  Morocco  or  India,  hav¬ 
ing  become  acquainted  with  human  power, 
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and  experienced  man  s  fuperiority,  have  loft 
all  their  courage,  fo  as  to  be  feared  away 
with  a  ftiout  j  arid  feldom  attack  any  but  the 
unrefifting  flocks  or  herds,  which  even  wo¬ 
men  and  children  are  fufficient  to  protefl. 

This  alteration  in  the  lion’s  difpofiti on  fuf- 
ficiently  fhews  that  he  might  eafily  be  tamed, 
and  admit  of  a  certain  degree  of  education. 
“  In.  fad,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  the  keepers  of  wild  beafts  to  play  with 
this  animal,  to  pull  out  his  tongue,  and 
even  to  chaftife  him  without  a  caufe.  He 
feems  to  bear  it  all  with  the  utmoft  compo- 
fure ;  and  we  very  rarely  have  inftances  of 
his  revenging  thefe  unprovoked  fallies  of  im¬ 
pertinent  cruelty.  However,  when  his  anger 
is  at  laft  excited,  the  confequences  are  terri¬ 
ble.  Labat  tells  us  of  a  gentleman  who 
kept  a  lion  in  his  chamber,  and  employed  a 
fervant  to  attend  it  5  who,  asisufual,  mixed 
his  blows  with  careffesi  This  ill-judged  af- 
fociation  continued  for  fome  time  j  till  one 
morning  the  gentleman  was  awakened  by 
a  noife  in  his  room,  which,  at  firft,  he  could 
not  tell  the  caufe  of  j  but,  drawing  the 
curtains,  he  perceived  an  horrid  fpedacle ; 
the  lion  growling  over  the  man’s  head, 
which  he  had  feparated  from  the  body, 
and  tolling  it  round  the  floor.  He  imme- 
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diately,  therefore,  flew  into  the  next  room, 
called  to  the  people  without,  and  had  the 
animal  fecured  from  doing  further  mifchief/’ 
However,  this  Angle  account  is  not  fufiicient 
to  weigh  againft  the  many  inftances  we  every 
day  fee  of  this  creature’s  gentlenefs  and  fub- 
miflion.  He  is  often  bred  up  with  other  do- 
meftic  animals,  and  is  feen  to  play  innocently 
and  familiarly  among  them  *,  and,  if  it  ever 
happens  that  his  natural  ferocity  returns,  it 
is  feldom  exerted  againft  his  benefadors.  As 
his  paflions  are  ftrong,  and  his  appetites 
vehement,  one  ought  not  to  prefume  that 
the  impreflions  of  education  will  always  pre¬ 
vail  i  fo  that  it  would  be  dangerous  in  fiich 
circumftances  to  fuffer  him  to  remain  too 
long  without  food,  or  to  perfift  in  irritating 
and  abufing  him :  however,  numberlefs  ac¬ 
counts  aflure  us  that  his  anger  is  noble,  his 
courage  magnanimous,  and  his  difpofition 
grateful.  He  has  been  often  feen  to  defpife 
contemptible  enemies,  and  pardon  their  in- 
fults  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  punifh 
them.  He  has  been  feen  to  fpare  the  lives 
of  fuch  as  were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by 
him,  to  live  peaceably  with  them,  to  afford 
them  a  part  of  his  flibfiftence,  and  fome- 
times  to  want  food  himfelf  rather  than  de¬ 
prive  them  of  that  life  which  his  generofity 
had  fpared^ 
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It  may  alfo  be  faid  that  the  lion  is  not 
cruel,  fince  he  is  fo  only  from  neceffity,  and 
never  kills  more  than  he  confumes.  When 
fatiated,  he  is  perfedly  gentle;  while  the 
tiger,  the  wolf,  and  all  the  inferior  kinds, 
fuch  as  the  fox,  the  pole-cat,  and  the  ferret, 
kill  without  remorfe,  are  fierce  without 
caufe,  and,  by  their  indifcriminate  daughter, 
feem  rather  to  fatisfy  their  malignity  than 
their  hunger. 

The  outward  form  of  the  lion  feems  to 
fpeak  his  internal  generofity.  His  figure 
is  ftriking,  his  look  confident  and  bold,  his 
gait  proud,  and  his  voice  terrible.  His  fta- 
ture  is  not  overgrown,  like  that  of  the  ele¬ 
phant,  or  rhinoceros ;  nor  is  his  fhape  clum- 
fy  like  that  of  the  hippopotamos,  or  the  ox. 
It  is  compad,  well  proportioned,  and  fizea- 
ble;  a  perfed  model  qf  ftrength  joined 
with  agility.  It  is  mufcular  and  bold,  nei¬ 
ther  charged  with  fat  or  unnecefTary  flefh. 
It  is  fufficient  but  to  fee  him  in  order  to  be 
affured  of  his  fuperior  force.  His  large  head 
fnrrounded  with  a  dreadful  mane ;  all  thofe 
mufcles  that  appear  under  the  fkin  dwelling 
with  the  flighteft  exertions ;  and  the  great 
breadth  of  his  paws,  with  the  thicknefs  of 
his  limbs,  plainly  evince  that  no  other  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  foreft  is  capable  of  oppofing  him. 
He  has  a  very  broad  face  that,  as  fome  have 
imagined,  refembles  the  human.  It  is  fur- 
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rounded  with  very  long  hair,  which  gives  it 
a  very  majeftic  air.  The  top  of  the  head, 
the  temples,  the  cheeks^’  the  under  jaw, 
the  neck,  the  breaft,  the  fhoulder,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  legs,  and  the  belly,  are  furnifh- 
ed  with  it,  while  all  the  reft  of  the  body  is 
covered  with  very  ftiort  hair,  of  a  tawny 
colour.  The  length  of  the  hair  in  many 
parts,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  it  in  others,  ferves 
a  good  deal  to  difguife  this  animaFs  real 
figure.  The  Breaft,  for  inftance,  appears 
very  broad,  but  in  reality  it  is  as  narrow  and 
contradf ed  '  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  dogs  and  horfes.*  For  the  fame 
reafon,  the  tail  feems  to  be  of  an  equal 

r-  •  ■ 

thicknefs  from  one  end  to  the  other,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inequality  of  the  hair  with 
which  it  is  encompafled  j  it  being  Ihorter 
hear  the  infertibn  where  the  flefh  and  bones 
are  large,  alnft  growing  longer  in  proportion 
as  its  real  thicknefs  leflens  towards  the  point, 
where  it  ends  in  a  tuft.  The  hair  about  the 
neck  and  the  bteaft  is  not  different  from 
that  on  the  reft  of  the  body,  except  in  the 
length  of  it  j  nor  is  each  hair  pointed  as  in 
inoft  other  animals,  but  of  an  equal  thick- 
nefs  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  neck 
is  very  ftrong,  but  not  compofed  of  one  folid 
bone,  as  Afiftotle  has  imagined;  on  the 
contrary,  though  very  fhort  and  mufcular, 
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it  has  as  many  bones  as  the  camel  or  the 
horfe ;  for  it  is  univerfal  to  all  qnadrupedes 
to  have  feven  joints  in  the  neck ;  and  notone 
of  them  have  either  more  or  lefs.  However, 
the  mufcles  in  the  neck  of  the  lion,  that  tye 
the  bones  together,  are  extremely  ftrong, 
and  have  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  bones; 
fo  that  ancient  authors,  who  have  treated 
of  this  animal,  have  miftaken  the  whole  for , 
a  Angle  bone.  The  tongue  is  rough,  and 
befet  with  prickles  as  hard  as  cat's  claws  ; 
thefe  have  the  grain  turned  backwards ;  fo 
that  it  is  probable  a  lion,  if  it  fhould  attempt 
to  lick  a  man's  hand,  as  we  are  told  it  fome- 
times  does,  would  tear  off  the  fkin.  The 
eyes  are  always  bright  and  fiery ;  nor  even 
in  death  does  this  terrible  look  forfake  them. 
In  fhort,  the  ftrudure  of  the  paws,  teeth, 
eyes,  and  tongue,  are  the  fame  as  in  a  cat ; 
and  alfo  in  the  inward  parts  thefe  two  ani¬ 
mals  fo  nearly  refemble  each  other,  that  the 
anatomift’s  chief  diftindion  arifes  merely 
from  the  fize." 

The  lion  has,  as  was  obferved  before,  a 
large  mane,  which  grows  every  year  longer 
as  the  animal  grows  older  :  the  lionefi  is 
without  this  ornament  at  every  age.  This 
mane  is  not  coarfe  or  rough  as  in  a  horfe, 
but  compofed  of  the  fame  hair  with  the 
reft  of  the  body,  lengthened,  and  fhining. 

The 
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The  mane,  as  well  as  the  teft  of  the  body, 
is  of  a  yellow  colour ;  nor  is  there  ever  any 
difference  to  be  found  in  the  colour  of  one 
lion  from  that  of  another.  What  the  anci¬ 
ents  might  have  faid  concerning  black  lions, 
or  white,  or  ftreaked  like  the  tiger,  is  not 
confirmed  by  modern  experience;  fo  that 
thefe  varieties  have  never  been  feen,  or  exift 
no  longer.  n 

It  is  ufually  fuppofed  that  the  lion  is  not 
pofTeffed  of  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  in  fuch 
perfection  as  moft  other  animals.  It  is  alfb 
obferved,  that  too  ftrong  a  light  greatly  in¬ 
commodes  him.  This  is  more  than  proba¬ 
ble  from  the  formation  of  his  eyes,  which, 
like  thofe  of  the  cat,  feem  fitted  for  feeing 
beft  in  the  dark.  For  this  reafon,  he  feldom 
appears  in  open  day,  but  ravages  chiefly  by 
night ;  and  not  only  the  lion,  but  all  other 
animals  of  the  cat  kind,  are  kept  off  by  the 
fires  which  the  inhabitants  light  to  preferve 
their  herds  and  flocks ;  the  brightnefs  of  the 
flame  dazzles  their  eyes,  which  are  only 
fitted  for  feeing  in  the  dark ;  and  they  are 
afraid  to  venture  blindly  into  thofe  places 
w^hich  they  know  to  be  filled  with  their  ene¬ 
mies.  It  is  equally  true  of  all  this  kindy 
that  they  hunt  rather  by  the  fight  than  the 
fmell ;  and  it  fometimes  happens  that  the 
lion  purfues  either  the  jackall  or  the  wild 
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dog,  while  they  are  hunting  upon  the 
fcent ;  and,  when  they  have  run  the  beaft 
down,  he  comes  in  and  monopolizes  the 
fpoil.  From  hence,  probably,  may  have 
arifen  the  ftory  of  the  lion’s  provider :  thefe 
little  induftrious  animals  may  often,  it  is 
true,  provide  a  feaft  for  the  lion ;  but  they 
have  hunted  merely  for  themfelves,  and  he 
is  an  unwelcome  intruder  upon  the  fruits  of 
their  toil.’' 

The  lion,  when  hungry,  boldly  attacks 
all  animals  that  come  in  his  way ;  but,  as 
he  is  very  formidable,  and  as  they  all  feek 
to  avoid  him,  he  is  often  obliged  to  hide,  in, 
order  to  take  them  by  furprize.  For  this 
purpofe  he  crouches  on  his  belly,  in  fome 
thicket,  or  among  the  long  grafs,  which  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  foreft ;  in  this 
retreat  he  continues,  with  patient  expeda- 
tion,  until  his  prey  comes  within  a  proper 
diftance,  and  he  then  fprings  after  it,  fif. 
teen  or  twenty  feet  from  him,  and  often 
feizes  it  at  the  firft  bound.  If  he  milTes  the 
effort,  and  in  two  or  three  reiterated  fprings 
cannot  feize  his  prey,  he  continues  motion- 
lefs  for  a  time,  feems  to  be  very  fenfible  of 
his  difappointment,  and  waits  for  a  more 
fuccefsful  opportunity.  In  the  deferts  and 
foreft,  his  moft  ufual  prey  are  the  gazelles 

and 
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and  the  monkeys,  with  which  the  torrid  re¬ 
gions  abound.  The  latter  he  takes  when 
they  happen  to  be  upon  the  ground,  for  he 
cannot  climb  trees  like  the  cat  or  the  tiger. 
He  devours  a  great  deal  at  a  time,  and  gene¬ 
rally  fills  himfelf  for  two  or  three  days  to 
come.  His  teeth  are  fo  ftrong  that  he  very- 
eafily  breaks  the  bones,  and  fwallows  them 
with  the  reft  of  the  body.  It  is  reported 
that  he  fuftains  hunger  a  very  long  time,  but 
thirft  he  cannot  fupport  in  an  equal  degree, 
his  temperament  being  extremely  hot ;  fome 
have  even  afferted  that  he  is  in  a  continual 
fever.  He  drinks  as  often  as  he  meets  with 
water,  lapping  it  like  a  cat ;  which,  as  we 
know,  drinks  but  flowly.  He  generally  re¬ 
quires  about  fifteen  pounds  of  raw  flefh  in 
a  day;  he  prefers  that  of  live  animals,  and 
particularly  thofe  which  he  has  juft  killed. 
He  feldorn  devours  the  bodies  of  animals 
when  they  begin  to  putrify  ;  and  he  chufes  ra¬ 
ther  to  hunt  for  a  frefh  fpoil  than  to  return 
to  that  which  he  had  half  devoured  before. 
However,  though  he  ufually  feeds  upon  frefh 
provifions,  his  breath  is  very  ofFenfive,  and 
his  urine  infupportable. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion  is  fo  loud,  that 
when  it  is  heard  in  the  night,  and  re-echoed 
by  the  mountains,  it  refembles  diftant  thun¬ 
der. 
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der.  This  foar  is  his  natural  note  ;  for  when 
enraged  he  has  a  different  growl,  which  is 
fhort,  broken,  and  reiterated.  The  roar  is 
a  deep  hollow  growl,  which  he  fends  forth 
five  or  fix  times  a  day,  particularly  before 
rains.  The  cry  of  anger  is  much  louder 
and  more  formidable.  This  is  always  ex¬ 
cited  by  oppofition  j  and  upon  thofe  occafi- 
ons,  when  the  lions  fummons  up  all  his  ter¬ 
rors  for  the  combat,  nothing  can  be  more 
terrible.  He  then  lafhes  his  fides  with  his 
long  tail,  which  alone  is  ftrong  enough  to 
lay  a  man  level.  He  moves  his  mane  in 
every  diredion  *,  it  feems  to  rife  and  ftand 
like  briflles  round  his  head ;  the  fkin  and 
mufcles  of  his  face  are  all  in  agitation ;  his 
huge  eye-brows  half  cover  his  glaring  eye¬ 
balls  ;  he  difcovers  his  teeth,  which  are 
formed  rather  for  deffrudion  than  chewing 
his  food ;  he  fhews  his  tongue  covered  with 
points,  and  extends  his  claw^s,  which  appear 
almoft  as  long  as  a  man’s  fingers.  Prepared 
in  this  manner  for  war,  there  are  few  ani¬ 
mals  that  will  venture  to  engage  him ;  and 
even  the  boldefl  of  the  human  kind  are 
daunted  at  his  approach.  The  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  and  the  hippopo- 
tamos,  are  the  only  animals  that  are  not 
afraid  fingly  to  make  oppofition. 

Vo  L.  III. 
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Neverthelcfs,  neither  the  leopard  nor 
the  wild  boar,  if  provoked,  will  fhun  the 
combat  j  they  do  not  feek  the  lion  to  attack, 
but  will  not  fly  at  his  approach  ;  they  wait 
his  onfet,  which  he  feldom  makes  unlefs 
compelled  by  hunger  j  they  then  exert  all 
their  ftrength,  and  are  fometimes  fuccefsful. 
We  are  told  of  the  combat  of  a  lion  and  a 
wild  boar,  in  a  meadow  near  Algiers,  which 
continued  for  a  long  time  with  incredible 
obftinacy.  At  laft,  both  were  feen  to  fall 
by  the  wounds  they  had  given  each  other ; 
and  the  ground  all  about  them  w^as  covered 
with  their  blood.  Thefe  inftances  however 
are  very  rare,  for  the  lion  is  in  general  the 
undifputed  mafter  of  the  foreft.  Man  is  the 
only  creature  that  attacks  him  with  almoft 
certain  fuccefs  ^  with  the  affiftance  of  dogs 
and  horfes,  which  are  trained  to  the 
purfuit.  Thefe  animals  that,  in  a  ftate 
of  nature,  would  have  fled  from  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  lion,  in  an  agony  of  con- 
fternation,  when  confcious  of  the  afllft- 
ance  of  man,  become  purfuers  in  turn,  and 
boldly  hunt  their  natural  tyrant.  The  dogs 
are  always  of  the  large  breed  ;  and  the  hories 
themfelves,  as  Gafner  aflTures  us,  muft  be  of 
that  fort  called  Charofli,  or  lion  eyed,  all 
others  of  this  kind  flying  at  the  fight  of  the 

lion, 
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lion,  and  endeavouring  to  throw  their  riders. 
When  the  lion  is  routed,  he  recedes  with 
a  flow  proud  motion  ;  he  never  goes  off  di- 
redly  forward,  nor  meafures  his  paces  equal¬ 
ly,  but  takes  an  oblique  courfe,  going  frorn 
one  fide  to  the  other,  and  bounding  rather 
than^running.  When  the  hunters  approach 
him,  they  either  flioot  or  throw  their  jave^ 
lins  j  and  in  this  manner  difable  him  before  he 
is  attacked  by  the  dogs,  many  of  whom  he 
would  otherwife  deftroy.  He  is  very  vivaci¬ 
ous,  and  is  never  killed  at  once,  but  conti¬ 
nues  to  fight  defperately  even  after  he  has 
received  his  mortal  blow.  He  is  alfo  taken 
by  pit-falls  ^  the  natives  digging  a  deep  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  covering  it  flightly  over 
with  flicks  and  earth ;  which,  however, 
give  way  beneath  his  weight,  and  he  finks 
to  the  bottom,  from  whence  he  has  no  means 
of  efcape.  But  the  mofl  ufual  manner  of 
taking  this  animal  is  while  yet  a  cub, -and 
incapable  of  refiflance.  The  place  near  the 
den  of  the  lionefs  is  generally  well  known  by 
the  greatnefs  of  her  depredations  on  that 
occafion ;  the  natives,  therefore,  watch  th^ 
time  of  her  abfence,  and,  aided  by  a  fwift 
horfe,  carry  off  her  cubs ;  which  they  fell  t9 
flrangers,  or  to  the  great  men  of  their  coun- 
try.” 

a  Th? 
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The  lion,  while  young  and  adive,  lives 
by  hunting  in  the  foreft  at  the  greateft  dif- 
tance  from  any  human  habitation  ;  and  fel- 
dom  quits  this  retreat  while  able  to  fubfift 
by  his  natural  induftry  ^  but  when  he  becomes 
old  and  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  furprize,  he, 
boldly  comes  down  into  places  more  frequent¬ 
ed,  attacks  the  flocks  and  herds  that  take 
flielter  near  the  habitation  of  the  fliepherd 
Or  the  hufbandman,  and  depends  rather 
upon  his  courage  than  his  addrefs  for  fup- 
port.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  when 
he  makes  one  of  thefe  defperate  fallies,  if 
he  finds  men  and  quadrupedes  in  the  fame 
field,  he  only  attacks  the  latter,  and  never 
meddles  with  men,  unlefs  they  provoke  him 
to  engage.  It  is  obferved  that  he  prefers 
the  flefli  of  camels  to  any  other  food  ^  he 
is  likewife  fai^  to  be  fond  of  that  of  young 
elephants ;  thefe  he  often  attacks  before 
their  trunk  is  yet  grown;  and,  unlefs  the 
old  elephant  comes  to  their  alTiftance,  he 
makes  them  an  eafy  prey. 

The  lion  is  terrible  upon  all  occafions, 
but  particularly  at  thofe  feafons  when  he  is 
incited  by  defire,  or  when  the  female  has 
brought  forth.  It  is  then  that  the  lionefs  is 
feen  followed  by  eight  or  ten  males,  who 
light  mofl  bloody  battles  among  each  other, 
till  one  of  them  becomes  vidorious  over 

all 
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the  reft.  She  is  faid  to  bring  forth  in  fpring, 
and  to  produce  but  once  a  year.  With 
refped  to  the  time  of  geftation,  naturalifts 
have  been  divided,  fome  afferting  that  the 
lionefs  went  with  young  fix  months,  and 
others  but  two.  The  time  alfo  of  their 
growth  and  their  age  have  hitherto  been 
left  in  obfcurity ;  fome  afferting  that  they 
acquired  the  full  -growth  in  three  years, 
and  others  that  they  required  a  longer  period 
to  come  to  perfedtion;  fome  faying  (and 
among  this  number  is  Mr.  Buffon)  that  they 
lived  to  but  twenty,  or  twenty-two  years 
at  moft  ^  others  making  their  lives  even  of 
fhorter  duration.  All  thefe  doubts  are  now 
reduced  to  certainty  *,  for  we  have  had  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  animals  bred  in  the  Tower;  fo 
that  the  manner  of  their  copulation,  the 
time  of  their  geftation,  the  number  they 
bring  forth,  and  the  time 'they  take  to  come 
to  perfedfion,  are  all  pretty  well  known. 
Although  the  lion  emits  his  urine  backwards, 
yet  he  couples  in  the  ordinary  manner  ;  and, 
as  was  faid  before,  his  internal  ftrudturc 
in  almoft  every  refpedl  refembles  that 
of  a  cat.  The  lionefs,  however,  is  upon 
thefe  occafions  particularly  fierce,  and  often 
wounds  the  lion  in  a  terrible  manner.  She 
goes  with  young,  as  I  am  affured  by  her 

keeper, 
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keeper,  no  more  tjian  five  months ;  the  young 
ones,  which  are  never  more  than  two  in 
number  when  brought  forth,  are  about  the 
f\z6  of  a  large  pug  dog,  harmlefs,  pretty, 
and  playful ;  they  continue  the  teat  for 
twelve  rhonths,  and  the  animal  is  more  than 
five  years  in  coming  to  perfedion.  As  to  its 
age,  from  its  imprifoned  ftate,  we  can  have 
no  certainty ;  fince  it  is  very  probable  that, 
being  deprived  of  its  natural  climate,  food, 
dnd  exercife,  its  life  mufl:  be  very  much 
abridged.  However,  naturalifts  have  hither¬ 
to  been  greatly  iniftaken  as  to  the  length  of 
its  exiftence.  The  great  he-lion,  called 
Pompey,  which  died  in  the  year  1760,  was 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Tower  for  above 
feventy  years  ^  and  one  lately  died  there, 
which  w^as  brought  from  the  river  Gambia, 
that  died  above  fixty-three.  The  lion, 
therefdre,  is  a  very  long-lived  animal ;  and, 
very  probably,  in  his  native  forefts,  his  age 
exceeds  that  of  man  himfelL^ 

in  this  animal,  all  the  paflions,  even 
of  the  moft  gentle  kind,  are  in  excefs,  but 
particularly  the  attachment  of  the  female 
to  her  young  The  lionefs,  though  natu^ 
rally  lefs  ftrong,  lefs  courageous,  and  lefs 
mifchievous  than  the  lion,  becomes  terri- 
fibie  when  fhe  has  got  young  ones  to  pro¬ 
vide 
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vide  for.  She  then  makes  her  incurfions 
with  even  more  intrepidity  than  the  lion 
himfelf ;  fhe  throws  herfelf  indifcriminately 
among  men  and  other  animals  j  deftroys 
without  diftindlion  *,  loads  herfelf  with  the 
fpoil,  and  brings  it  home  reaking  to  her 
cubs  ;  whom  fhe  accuftoms  betimes  to  crueU 
ty  and  daughter.  She  ufually  brings  forth  in 
the  mod:  retired  and  inacceffible  places  5 
and  when  fhe  fears  to  have  her  retreat  dif« 
covered,  often  hides  her  tracks,  by  running 
back  her  ground,  or  by  brufhing  them  out 
with  her  tail,  She  fometimes  alfo,  when 
her  apprehenfions  are  great,  tranfports  them 
from  one  place  to  another ;  and,  if  ob- 
ftruded,  defendsdhem  with  determined  cou¬ 
rage,  and  fights  to  the  laft. 

The  lion  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  the 
torrid  zone;  ahd,  as  was  faid,  is  ahvays 
moft  formidable  there :  neverthelefs,  he 
can  fubfift  in  more  temperate  climates  ;  and 
there  was  a  time  when  .even  the  foiithern 
parts  of  Europe  were  infefted  by  him.  At 
prefent  he  is  only  found  in  Africa  and  the 
Eaft-Indies  ;  in  fome  of  which  countries  he 
grows  to  an  enormous  height.  The  lion  of 
Bildulgerid  is  faid  to  be  nearly  five  feet  high, 
and  between  nine  and  ten  feet  from  the  tip 
of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail. 

We 
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We  have  in  the  Tower,  at  prefent,  one 
of  '^bove  four  feet  high,  that  was  brought 
from  Morocco,  which  is  the  largeft  that 
for  fome  time  paft  has  been  feen  in  Europe. 
The  ordinary  fize  is  between  three  and  four 
feet ;  the  female  being  in  all  her  dimenfions 
about  one  third  lefs  than  the  male.  There  are 
no  lions  in  America  ;  the  Puma,  which  has 
received  'the  name  of  the  American  Lion,  is, 
when  compared,  a  very  contemptible  ani¬ 
mal,  having  neither  the  fhape,  the  fize,  nor 
the  mane  of  the  lion ;  being  known  to  be 
extremely  cowardly,  to  climb  trees  for  its 
prey,  to  fubfift  rather  by  its  cunning  than 
its  courage,  and  to  be  inferior  even  to  the 
animal  that  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Tiger.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
confound  this  little  treacherous  creature  with 
the  lion,  which  all  the  ancients  have  con¬ 
curred  in  denominating  the  king  of  beafts, 
and  which  they  have  defcribed  as  brave  and 
merciful.  “  Indeed,  the  numerous  accounts 
which  they  have  given  us  of  this  animafs 
generofity  and  tendernefs,  fhew  that  there 
muft  be  fome  foundation  for  the  general  be¬ 
lief  of  its  good  qualities ;  for  mankind  feldom 
err  when  they  are  all  found  to  unite  in 
the  fame  ftory.  Flowever,  perhaps,  the 
caution  of  Ariftophanes,  the  comic  poet, 
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is  better  followed  in  pratflice,  who  advifes  us 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  creature,  but 
to  let  the  lionefs  fuckle  her  own  whelps  *. 

THE  TIGER. 

“THE  antients  had  a  faying,  That  as 
the  peacock  is  the  mojl  beautiful  among  birds^ 
fo  is  the  tiger  among  quadrupedes  "^.  In  fad:, 
no  quadrupede  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
this  animal ;  the  glolfy  fmoothnefs  of  his 
hair,  which  lies  much  fmoother,  and  fhines 
with  greater  brightnefs  than  even  that  of  the 
leopard  j  the  extreme  blacknefs  of  the  ftreaks 
with  which  he  is  marked,  and  the  bright 
yellow  colour  of  the  ground  which  they  di- 
verfify,  at  once  ftrike  the  beholder.  To  this 
beauty  of  colouring  is  added  an  extremely 
elegant  form,  much  larger  indeed  than  that 
of  the  leopard,  but  more  flender,  more  deli¬ 
cate,  and  befpeaking  the  moft  extreme  fwift- 
nefs  and  agility.  Unhappily,  however,  this 
animal’s  difpofition  is  as  mifchievous  as 
its  form  is  admirable,  as  if  Providence  was 
willing  to  fhew  the  fmall  value  of  beauty, 
by  bellowing  it  on  the  moft  noxioi:^^  of  qua- 


*  Tantem  auietn  praeftat  pulchrltudine  tygris  interalius 
faeras  quantum  inter  volucres  pavo. 

*  Ou  yji)  KiovTo^  aKVfAVoy  iv  ‘ttokii  rf>e<p^/y. 
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drupedes.  We  have,  at  prefent,  one  of 
thefe  animals  in  the  Tower,  which  to  the 
view  appears  the  moft  good  natured  and 
harmlefs  creature  in  the  world  :  its  phyfiog- 
nomy  is  far  from  fierce  or  angry ;  it  has  not 
the  commanding  ftern  countenance  of  the 
lion,  but  a  gentle  placid  air ;  yet  for  all  this 
it  is  fierce  and  favage  beyond  meafure ;  nei¬ 
ther  corredion  can  terrify  it,  nor  indulgence 
can  tame.” 

The  chief  and  mofl:  obfervable  diftindion 
in  the  tiger,  and  in  which  it  differs  from  all 
others  of  the  mottled  kind,  is  in  the  fhape 
of  its  colours,  which  run  in  flreaks  or  bands 
in  the  fame  diredion  as  his  ribs  from  the 
back  down  to  the  belly.  The  leopard,  the 
panther,  and  the  ounce,  are  all  partly  co¬ 
vered  like  this  animal,  but  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  their  colours  are  broken  in  fpots 
all  over  the  body*;  whereas  in  the  tiger  they 
ftretch  lengthwife,  and  there  is  fcarce  a  round 
fpot  to  be  found  on  his  fkin,  Befides  this 
there  are  other  obfervable  diftindions :  the 
tiger  is  much  larger,  and  often  found  bigger 
even  than  the  lion  himfelf ;  it  is  much  Hen- 
derer  alfo  m  proportion  to  its  fize ;  its  legs 
fhorter,  and  its  neck  and  body  longer.  Iq 
Ihort,  of  all  other  animals,  it  moft  refembles 
the  cat  in  lhape ;  and,  if  we  conceive  the 
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latter  ittagniiSed  to  a  very  great  degree,  we 
fhall  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  former. 

In  clafling  carnivorous  animals,  we  may 
place  the  lion  foremoft'^;  and  immediately 
after  him  follows  the  tiger,  which  feems  to 
partake  of  all  the  noxious  qualities  of  the 
lion  with  out  fharing  any  of  his  good  ones. 
To  pride,  courage,  and  ftrengfli,  the  lion  joins 
greatnefs,  clemency,  and  generofity;  but 
the  tiger  is  fierce  without  provocation,  and 
cruel  without  neceflity.  The  lion  feldom  ra¬ 
vages  except  when  excited  by  hunger ;  the 
tiger,  on  the  contrary,  though  glutted  with 
flaughter,  is  not  fatisfied,  .ftill  continues  the 
carnage,  and  feems  to  have  its  courage 
only  enflamed  by  not  finding  refiftance.  In 
falling  in  among  a  flock  or  a  herd,  it  gives 
no  quarter,  but  levels  all  with  indifcriminate 
cruelty,  and  fcarce  finds  time  to  appeafe  its 
appetite  while  intent  upon  fatisfying  the 
malignity  of  its  nature.  It  thus  becomes  the 
•fcourge  of  the  country  where  it  is  found; 
it  fears  neither  the  threats  nor  the  oppofition 
of  mankind  ;  the  beafts  both  wild  and  tame 
fall  equally  a  facrifice  to  its  infatiable  fury ; 
the  young  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  be- 

*  The  feaiainder  of  thi§  defcn'piion  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Buffon,  except  where  marked  with  inverted  commas. 
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come  equally  its  prey,  and  it  notunfrequently 
ventures  to  attack  the  lion  himfelf. 

Happily  for  the  reft  of  nature,  this  ani¬ 
mal  is  not  common,  and  the  fpeciesis  chiefly 
confined  to  the  warmeft  provinces  of  the 
eaft.  The  tiger  is  found  in  Malabar, 
in  Siam,  in  Bengal,  and  in  all  the  fame 
counties  v^hich  are  inhabited  by  the  elephant 
or  the  rhinoceros.  Some  even,  pretend  that 
it  has  a  friendfhip  for,  and  often  accompanies 
the  latter,  in  order  to  devour  its  excrements, 
which  ferve  it  as  a  purge.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  often  feen 
together  at  the  fides  of  lakes  and  rivers  ^ 
where  they  are  probably  both  compelled  to 
go  by  the  thirft  which  in  that  torrid  climate 
they  muft  very  often  endure;  It  is  likely 
enough  alfo  that  they  feldom  make  war  upon 
each  other,  the  rhinoceros  being  a  peaceable 
animal,  and  the  tiger  knowing  its  ftrength  too 
well  to  venture  the  engagement.  It  is  ftill 
more  likely  that  the  tiger  finds  this  a  very  * 
convenient  lituation,  fince  it  can  there  fur- 
prize  a  greater  number  of  animals,  which 
are  compelled  thither  from  the  fame  motives. 
In  fad,  it  is  generally  known  to  lurk  near 
fuch  places  where  it  has  an  opportunity  of 
chuling  its  prey,  or  rather  of  multiplying 
its  maffacres.  When  it  has  killed  one  it 

often 
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often  goes  to  deftroy  others,  fwallowing  their 
blood  at  large  draughts,  and  feeming  rather 
glutted  than  fatiated  with  its  abundance. 

However,  when  it  has  killed  a  large 
animal,  fuch  as  an  horfe,  or  a  buffalo,  it 
immediately  begins  to  devour  it  on  the 
fpot,  fearing  to  be  difturbed.  In  order  to 
feaft  at  its  eafe,  it  carries  off  its  prey  to 
the  foreft,  dragging  it  along  wdth  fuch 
eafe,  that  the  fwiftnefs  of  its  motion  feems 
fcarce  retarded  by  the  enormous  load  it  fuftains. 
From  this  alone  we  may  judge  of  its  ftrength  ; 
but,  to  have  a  more  juft  idea  of  this  parti¬ 
cular,  let  us  flop  a  moment  to  confider  the 
dimenfions  of  this  moft  formidable  creature. 
Some  travellers  have  compared  it  for  fize  to 
an  horfe,  and  others  to  a  buffalo,  w^hile 
others  have  contented  themfelves  with  faying 
that  it  was  much  larger  than  a  lion.  We 
have  recent  accounts  of  this  animal’s  magni¬ 
tude  that  deferve  the  utmoft  confidence. 
Mr.  Buffon  has  been  affured  by  one  of  his 
friends  that  he  faw  a  tiger,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
of  fifteen  feet  long.  “  Suppofing  that  he 
means  including  the  tail,  this  animal  allow¬ 
ing  four  feet  for  that,  muft  have  been  eleven 
feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  tail.  Indeed,  that  which  is 
now  in  the  Tower  is  not  fo  large,  being  as 
well  as  I  could  meafure  fix  feet  from  the 
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tip  to  the  infertion,  and  the  tail  was  three 
feet  more.  Like  all  the  reft  of  its  kind,  its 
motions  are  irregular  and  defaltory  j  it  bounds 
rather  than  runs ;  and  like  them  rather 
chufes  to  take  its  prey  by  furpri^e  than  to 
be  at  the  trouble  of  hunting  it  down/’ 
How  large  a  leap  it  can  take  at  once  we 
may  eafily  judge,  by  comparing  what  it 
might  do  to  what  we  fee  fo  fmall  an  ani“ 
mal  as  the  cat  actually  perform.  The  eat 
can  leap  feveral  feet  at  a  bound ;  and  the 
tiger,  who  is  ten  times  as  long,  can  no  doubt 
ipring  proportionably. 

The  tiger  is  the  only  animal  whofe 
fpirit  feems  untameable.  Neither  force  nor 
conftraint,  neither  violence  nor  flattery, 
can  prevail  in  the  leaft  on  its  ftubborn 
nature.  The  careflTes  of  the  keeper  have 
no  influence  on  their  heart  of  iron ;  and 
time,  inftead  of  mollifying  its  dilpofition, 
only  ferves  to  encreafe  its  fiercenefs  and  ma¬ 
lignity.  The  tiger  fnaps  at  the  hand  that 
feeds  it  as  well  as  that  by  which  it  is 
chaftifed ;  every  objedt  leems  conlidered 
only  as  its  proper  prey,  which  it  devours 
with  .a  look;  and  although  confined  by 
bars  and  chains,  ftill  makes  fruitlefs  efforts, 
as  if  to  fliew  its  malignity  when  incapable 
of  exerting  its  force/’ 

To 
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To  give  a  ft  ill  more  complete  idea  of  the 
ftrength  of  this  terrible  creature,  we  ftiall 
.  quote  a  paflage  from  Father  Tachard,  who 
was  an  eye-witnefs  of  a  combat  between  a  ti¬ 
ger  and  two  elephants  at  Siam.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  king  ordered  a  lofty  palifade  to  be 
built  of  bambou  cane,  about  an  hundred 
feet  fquare  5  and  in  the  midft  of  this  were 
three  elephants  appointed  for  combating  the 
tiger.  Their  heads  and  a  part  of  their  trunk 
was  covered  with  a  kind  of  armour,  like 
a  malk,  which  defended  that  part  from  the 
alTaults  of  the  fierce  animal  with  which  they 
were  to  engage.  As  foon,  fays  this  author, 
as  we  were  arrived  at  the  place,  a  tiger^  was 
brought  forth  from  his  den,  of  a  fize  much 
larger  than  we  had  ever  feen  before.  It 
was  not  at  firft  let  loofe,  but  held  with 
chords,  fo  that  one  of  the  elephants  ap¬ 
proaching,  gave  it  three  or  four  terrible 
blows,  with  its  trunk,  on  the  back,  with 
fuch  force,  that  the  tiger  was  for  fome  time, 
ftunned,  and  lay  without  motion,  as  if  it 
had  been  dead.  However,  as  foon  as  it  was 
let  loofe,  and  at  full  liberty,  although  the 
firft  blows  had  greatly  abated  its  fury,  it  made 
at  the  elephant  with  a  loud  fhriek,  and  aimed 
at  feizing  his  trunk.  But  the  elephant, 
wrirlkling  it  up  with  great  dexterity,  received 
the  tiger  on  his  great  teeth,  and  tofled  it  up 
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into  the  air.  This  fo  difcouraged  the  furious 
animal,  that  it  no  more  ventured  to' approach 
the  elephant,  but  made  feveral  circuits  round  ^ 
the  palifade,  often  attempting  to  fly  at  the 
fpedators.  Shortly  after,  three  elephants  were 
fent  againft  it,  and  .they  continued  to  ftrike 
it  fo  terribly  with  their  trunks,  that  it  once 
-  more  lay  for  dead ;  and  they  would  certainly 
have  killed  it,  had  not  there  been  a  flop  put 
to  the  combat. 

From  this  account,  we  may  readily  judge 
of  the  ftrength  of  this  animal,  which,  though 
reduced  to  captivity,  and  held  by  chords, 
though  firft  difabled,  and  fet  alone  againft 
three,  yet  ventured  to  continue  the  engage¬ 
ment,  and  even  that  againft  animals  covered 
and  proteded  from  its  fury. 

Captain  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  in 
the  Suridah  Rajha’s  dominions  there  are  three 
forts  of  tigers  in  the  woods,  and  that  the 
fmalleft  are  the  fierceft.  This  is  not  above 
two  feet  high,  appears  to  be  extremely  cun¬ 
ning,  and  delights  in  human  flefli.  The  fe- 
cond  kind  is  about  three  feet  high,  and  hunts 
deer  and  wild  hogs,  befides  the  little  animal 
which  has  been  already  defer ibed,  under  the 
name  of  the  Chevrotain,  or  Guinea  deer. 
The  tiger  of  the  largeft  fort,  is  above  three 
feet  and  ah  half  high  ;  but,  although  endu¬ 
ed  with  greater  powers,  is,  .by  no  means. 
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fo  rapacious  as  either  of  the  former.  This 
formidable  animal,  which  is  called  the 
Royal  Tiger  (one  of  which  we  have  at  pre¬ 
fen  t  in  the  Tower)  does  not  feem  fo  ra¬ 
venous  nor  fo  dangerous,  and  is  even  more 
cowardly.  A  peafant  in  that  country,  as 
this  traveller  informs  us,  had  a  buffalo  fallen 
into  a  quagmire,  and,  while  he  went  for 
affiftance,  there  came  a  large  tiger,  that, 
with  its  fingle  ftrength,  drew  forth  the 
animal,  which  the  united  force  of  many  men 
could  not  effed.  When  the  people  returned 
to  the  place,  the  firft  objed  they  beheld  was 
the  tiger,  who  had  thrown  the  buffalo  over 
its  fhoulder,  as  a  fox  does  a  goofe,  and  was 
carrying  it  away,  with  the  feet  upward,  to¬ 
wards  its  den ;  however,  as  foon  as  it  faw 
the  men,  it  let  fall  its  prey,  and  inflantly 
fled  to  the  woods  :  but  it  had  previoufly  kill¬ 
ed  the  buffalo,  and  fucked  its  blood ;  and, 
no  doubt,  the  people  were  very  well  fatisfied 
with  its  retreat.  It  may  be  obferved,  that 
fome  Eaft-Indian  buffaloes  weigh  above  a 
thoufand  pounds,  which  is  twice  as  heavy  as 
the  ordinary  run  of  our  black  cattle;  fo 
that  from  hence  we  may  form  a  conception 
of  the  enormous  ftrength  of  this  rapacious 
animal,  that  could  thus  run  off  with  a 
weight  at  leaft  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
itfelf. 
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Were  this  animal  as  common  as  the 
panther,  or  even  as  the  lion  himfelf,  thus 
furnifhed  as  it  is  with  the  povv^’er  to  deftroy, 
■  and  the  appetite  for  {laughter,  the  country 
would  be  uninhabitable  where  it  refides. 
But  luckily  the  fpecies  is  extremely  fcarce ; 
and  has  been  fo  fince  the  earlieft  accounts 
we  have  had  of  the  tiger.  About  the  times 
of  Auguftus,  we  are  alTured  by  Pliny*, 
that  when  panthers  were  brought  to  Rome 
by  hundreds,  a  lingle  tiger  was  confidered 
as  an  extraordinary  fight ;  and  he  tells  us, 
that  the  emperor  Claudius  was  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  four  only  j  w’hich  fhews  how  difficultly 
they  were  procured.  The  incredible  fierce- 
nefs  of  this  animal  may  be,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  caufe  of  the  fcarcity  which  was  then  at 
Rome,  fince  it  was  the  opinion  of  Varro,  that 
the  tiger  was  never  taken  alive  f  •  but  its  being 
a  native  only  of  the  Eafl-Indies,  and  that 
particularly  of  the  warmer  regions,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  the  fpecies  fhould  be  fo 
few.’" 

We  may,  therefore,  confider  the  fpecies  of 
the  true  ftreaked  tiger,  as  one  of  the  fcarceft 
of  animals,  and  much  lefs  diffufed  than  that 
of  the  lion.  As  to  the  number  of  its  young, 

*  Piin.  Hill.  Nat.  lib.  vili.  c.  17. 
f  Tigris  viyus  capi  ad  hoc  non  potuit,  Var.  de  ling.  Lat. 
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we  have  no  certain  accounts ;  however,  it  is 
faid,  that  it  brings  forth  four  or  five  at  a 
time.  Although  furious  at  all  times,  the 
female,  upon  this  occafion,  exceeds  her 
ufual  rapacity  ;  and,  if  her  young  are  taken 
from  her,  fhe  purfues  the  fpoiler  with  incre¬ 
dible  rage ;  he,  to  fave  a  part,  is  con¬ 
tented  to  lofe  a  part,  and  drops  one  of  her 
cubs,  with  which  fhe  immediately  returns  to 
her  den,  and  again  purfues  him ;  he  then 
drops  another,  and  by  the  time  fhe  has  re¬ 
turned  with  that,  he  generally  efcapes  with 
the  remainder.  If  fhe  lofes  her  young  en¬ 
tirely,  fhe  then  becomes  defperate,  boldly 
approaches  even  the  towns  themfelves,  and 
commits  incredible  llaughter.  The  tiger  ex- 
preffes  its  refentment  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  lion  j  it  moves  the  mufcles  and  fkin 
of  its  face,  fhews  its  teeth,  and  fhrieks  in 
the  mofi:  frightful  manner.  Its  note  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  lion ;  being  rather 
a  fcream  than  a  roar :  and  the  ancients  ex- 
preffed  it  very  well  when  they  faid  that,  ti- 
grides  indomitce  rancant  rugiuntque  leones. 

The  fkin  of  thefe  animals  is  much  efteem- 
ed  all  over  the  eaft,  particularly  in  China  5 
the  Mandarines  cover  their  feats  of  juftice  in 
the  public  places  with  it,  and  convert  it  into 
coverings  for  cufhions  in  winter.  In  Eu« 
rope,  thefe  fkins,  though  but  feldom  to  be 
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met  with,  are  of  no  great  value,  thofe  of  the 
panther  and  the  leopard  being  held  in  much 
greater  eftimation.  This  is  all  the  little  be¬ 
nefit  we  derive  from  this  dreadful  animal,  of 
which  fo  many  falfehoods  have  been  report¬ 
ed;  as,  that  its  fweat  was  poifonous,  and  the 
hair  of  its  whifl^ers  more  dangerous  than  an 
envenomed  arrow.  But  the  real  mifchiefs 
which  the  tiger  occafions  while  living  are 
fufficient,  without  giving  imaginary  ones  to 
the  parts  of  its  body  when  dead.  In  fail, 
the  Indians  fometimes  eat  its  flefh,  and  find 
it  neither  difagreeable  nor  unwholfome. 

There  is  an  animal  of  America,  which 
is  ufually  called  the  Red  Tiger,  but  Mr. 
Bufton  calls  it  the  Cougar,  which,  no  doubt, 
is  very  different  from  the  tiger  of  the  eaft. 
Some,  however,  have  thought  proper  to 
rank  both  together ;  and  I  will  take  leave 
to  follow  their  example,  merely  becaufe  the 
cougar  is  more  like  a  tiger  in  every  thing, 
except  the  colour,  than  any  other  animal  I 
know ;  having  the  head,  the  body  and  the 
neck,  fhaped  very  much  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  Of  thefe  flight  differences,  words 
would  give  but  a  very  faint  idea ;  it  will  be, 
therefore,  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  they 
are  both  equally  flender,  and  are  fmaller 
where  the  neck  joins  the  head,  than  others 
of  the  panther  kind.  There  is  one  at 
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prefent  in  the  Tower;  and  it  feemed  to  me, 
as  well  as  I  could  fee  it  through  the  bars, 
that  were  it  properly  ftreaked  and  coloured, 
it  would  in  all  things  refemble  a  fmall  tiger. 
It  is,  however,  of  a  very  different  colour, 
being  of  a  deep  brown,  and  the  tail  very 
long  and  pointed.  It  is  rather  darker  on  the 
back  ;  under  the  chin  it  is  a  little  whitifh,  as 
alfo  on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

Of  all  the  American  animals,  this  is  the 
moft  formidable  and  mifchievous  ;  even  their 
pretended  lion  not  excepted.  It  is  faid, 
there  are  feveral  forts  of  them ;  and,  as 
well  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  feen  one  or 
two  here  in  England,  both  differing  from  the 
prefent,  in  fize  and  conformation.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  vain  endeavour  to  attempt  to 
defcribe  all  the  lefs  obvious  varieties  in  the 
cat  kind.  If  we  examine  them  minutely, 
we  fhall  find  the  differences  multiply  upon  us 
fo  much,  that,  inftead  of  an  hiftory,  we  fhall 
only  be  paid  with  a  catalogue  of  diflindions. 
From  fuch  of  them  as  I  have  feen,  within 
thefe  laft  fix  years,  I  think  I  could  add 
two  animals  of  this  fpecies,  that  have 
not  been  hitherto  defcribed,  and  with  the 
names  of  which  he  that  fhewed  them  was 
utterly  unacquainted.  But  it  is  a  poor  am¬ 
bition,  that  of  being  eager  to  find  out  new 
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diftin(JIions,  or  adding  one  noxious  animal 
more,  to  a  lift  that  is  already  fufEciently  nu¬ 
merous.  Were  the  knowing  a  new  variety  to 
open  an  unknown  hiftory,  or  in  the  leaft  to 
extend  our  knowledge,  the  enquiry  would 
be  then  worth  purfuing  ;  but  what  fignifies 
mentioning  fome  trifling  difference,  and 
from  thence  becoming  authors  of  a  new 
name,  when  the  difference  might  have  ori¬ 
ginally  proceeded  either  from  climate,  foil,  or 
indiferiminate  copulation  I 

The  cougars  are  extremely  common  in 
South  America,  and,  where  the  towns  border 
upon  the  foreft,  thefe  make  frequent  incurfi- 
ons  by  night  into  the  midft  of  the  ftreets, 
carrying  off  fowls,  dogs,  and  other  do- 
meftic  creatures.  They  are,  however,  but 
weak  and  contemptible,  compared  to  the 
great  tiger,  being  found  unable  to  cope  with 
a  Angle  man.  The  Negroes  and  Indians 
are  very  dextrous  in  encountering  them  ;  and 
fome,  even  for  the  fake  of  their  fldns,  feek 
them  in  their  retreats.  The  arms  in  this 
combat  feemingly  fo  dangerous,  are  only  a 
launce  of  two  or  three  yards  long,  made  of 
heavy  wood,  with  the  point  hardened  in  the 
fire  j  and  a  kind  of  fcymitar,  of  about  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  in  length.  Thus  armed, 
they  wait  till  the  tiger  makes  an  affault 
againft  the  left  hand,  which  Jiolds  the  lance, 

and 
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and  is  wrapped  up  in  a  fhort  cloak  of  baize. 
Sometimes  the  animal,  aware  of  the  danger, 
feems  to  decline  the  combat;  but  then  its 
antagonift  provokes  it  with  a  flight  touch  of 
the  launce,  in  order,  while  he  is  defending 
himfelf,  to  ftrike  a  fure  blow.  As  foon, 
therefore,  as  the  creature  feels  the  lance,  it 
grafps  it  with  one  of  its  paws,  and  with  the 
other  ftrikes  at  the  arm  which  holds  it. 

'  Then  it  is  that  the  perfon  nimbly  aims  a 
blow  with  his  fcymetar,  which  he  kept  con¬ 
cealed,  with  the  other  hand,  and  hamftrings 
the  creature,  which  immediately  draws  back 
enraged,  but  inftantly  returns  to  the  charge. 
But  then,  receiving  another  ftroke,  it  is  to¬ 
tally  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion  :  and 
the  combatant,  killing  it  at  his  leifure,  ftrips 
the  fkin,  cuts  off  the  head,  and  returns 
to  his  companions,  difplaying  thefe  as  the 
trophies  of  his  victory. 

This  animal,  as  w^e  are  affured,  is  often 
more  fuccefsful  againft  the  crocodile  ;  and  it 
is  the  only  quadrupede  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  that  is  not  afraid  of  the  engagement. 
It  muft  be  no  unpleafant  fight  to  obferve, 
from  a  place  of  fafety,  this  extraordinary 
combat,  between  animals  fo  terrible  and 
obnoxious  to  man.  Such  as  have  feen  it, 
deferibe  it  in  the  following  manner.  When 
the  tiger,  impelled  by  thirfi,  that  feems 

continually 
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continually  to  confume  it,  comes  down  to 
the  river  fide  to  drink,  the  crocodile,  which 
makes  no  diftindon  in  its  prey,  lifts  its 
head  above  water  to  feize  it ;  the  tiger,  not 
lefs  rapacious  than  the  other,  and  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  force  of  the  enemy,  boldly 
ventures  to  feize  it,  and  plunges  its  claws 
into  the  eyes  of  the  crocodile,  which  is  the 
only  vulnerable  part  of  its  body :  upon  this 
the  crocodile  inftantly  dives  under  water, 
and  the  tiger  goes  down  with  him,  for 
it  will  fooner  die  than  let  go  its  hold. 
In  this  manner  the  combat  continues  for 
fome  time,  until  the  tiger  is  drowned,  or 
efcapes,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  from  its 
difabled  enemy. 

Thefe  animals  are  common  in  Guiana  * 
They  were  formerly  feen  fwimming  over, 
in  great  numbers,  into  the  ifland  of  Cayenne, 
to  attack  and  ravage  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  beginning,  they  were 
a  terrible  fcourge  to  the  infant  colony ;  but, 
by  degrees,  they  were  repulfed  and  deftroyed, 
and  are  now  feen  no  longer  at  that  place. 
They  are  found  in  Brazil,  in  Paraguay,  in 
the  country  of  the  Amazons,  and  in  fe- 
veral  other  parts  of  South  America.  They 
often  climb  trees  in  quefl;  of  prey,  or  to 

*  Buffon,  vol.  xix.  p.  22. 
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avoid  their  purfuers.  They  are  deterred  by 
fire,  like  all  other  animals  of  the  cat  kind  j 
or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  they  feldom 
venture  near  thofe  places  where  they  fee  it 
kindled,  as  they  are  always  fure  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  being  near,  and  their  nodurnal  eyes  are 
dazzled  by  the  brightnefs  of  the  blaze.  From 
the  defcription  of  this  animal,  one  would  be 
hardly  led  to  fuppofe,  that  its  flelh  was  good 
for  food  j  and  yet  we  have  feveral  accounts 
which  alledge  the  fad,  fome  afferting  it  to  be 
fuperior  even  to  mutton :  however,  what 
Monfieur  Des  Marchais  oberves,  is  moft 
likely  to  be  true ;  namely,  that  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  part  of  this  animal  is  its  fldn,  and 
that  its  flefti  is  but  indifferent  eating,  being 
generally  lean,  and  ufually  having  a  ftrong 
fumet. 

THE  PANTHER,  AND  THE 

LEOPARD. 

WE  have  hitherto  found  no  great  difficul¬ 
ty  in  diftinguifhing  one  animal  from  another, 
each  carrying  its  own  peculiar  marks,  which, 
in  fome  meafure,  ferve  to  feparate  it  from  all 
the  reft.  But  it  is  otherwife,  when  we  come 
to  thefe  of  the  cat  kind,  that  fill  up  the 
chafm  between  the  tiger  and  the  cat.  The 
fpots  with  which  their  fkins  are  diverfified, 
are  fo  various,  and  their  fize  fo  equivocal, 

that 
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that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  diftinguifh 
the  fpecies,  particularly  as  we  have  lit¬ 
tle  elfe  but  the  fpots  and  the  fize  to  guide  us 
in  making  the  diftindion.  If  we  regard  the 
figure  and  diverfity  of  the  fpots,  we  fhall 
find  many  varieties  not  taken  notice  of  by 
any  naturalift ;  if  we  are  led  by  the  fize, 
we  fliall  find  an  imperceptible  gradati¬ 
on  from  the  cat  to  the  tiger.  It  would 
be  vain,  therefore,  to  make  as  many  varieties 
in  thefe  animals  as  we  fee  differences  in  fpots 
or  ftature ;  it  will  be  fufficient  to  feize  the 
moft  general  diftindions,  and  leave  the  reft 
to  fuch  as  are  fond  of  more  minute  difqui- 
fitions. 

Of  all  this  tribe,  whofe  fkins  are  fo  beau¬ 
tifully  fpotted,  and  whofe  natures  are  fo 
mifchievous,  the  Panther  may  be  confidered 
as  the  forcmoft.  This  animal  has  been  by 
many  naturalifts  miftaken  for  the  tiger  ;  and, 
in  fad,  it  approaches  next  to  it  in  fize, 
fiercenefs  and  beauty.'  It  is  diftinguifiied, 
however,  by  one  obvious  and  leading  cha- 
rader  ^  that  of  being  fpotted,  not  ftreaked ; 
for,  in  this  particular,  the  tiger  differs  from 
the  panther,  the  leopard,  and  almoft  all  the 
inferior  ranks  of  this  mifchievous  family. 

This  animal,  which  Mr.  Buffon  calls  lim¬ 
ply  the  Panther,  Linnseus  the  Pard,  Gefner 
the  Pardalis,  and  the  modern  Latins  the 
^  Leopardus  5 
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Leopardus ;  this  animal,  I  fay,  which  goes 
by  too  many  names,  and  which  the  Englilh 
have  indifcriminately  called  by  the  name 
of  the  panther  or  the  leopard,  may  be 
confidered  as  the  largeft  of  the  kind,  and  is 
fpotted  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different  from 
thofe  that  are  fmaller.  As  thofe  fpots, 
however,  make  the  principal  difference  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  leffer  animals,  which  it 
otherwife  refembles  in  Aape,  fize,  difpofiti- 
on,  and  beauty,  I  will  firft  fhew  thofe  flight 
diftindions,  and  mention  the  names  each 
animal  has  received  in  confequence  there¬ 
of  :  and  then  proceed  to  give  their  hiftory 
together,  flill  marking  any  peculiarity  ob- 
fervable  in  one  of  the  fpecies,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  reft. 

Next  to  the  great  panther,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  the  animal  which  Mr.  Buffon  calls 
the  Leopard,  a  name  which  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  to  be  given  arbitrarily,  for  the  fake  of 
diftindion.  Other  naturalifts  have  not  much 
attended  to  the  flight  differences  between 
this  and  the  great  panther,  nor  have  they 
confidered  its  difcriminations  as  fufHcient  to 
entitle  it  to  another  name.  It  has  hitherto, 
therefore,  gone  under  the  name  of  the  Leo¬ 
pard,  or  Panther  of  Senegal,  where  it  is 
chiefly  found.  The  differences  between  this 
animal  and  the  former  are  thefe :  the  large 
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panther  is  often  found  to  be  fix  feet  long^ 
from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  tail ;  the  panther  of  Senegal 
is  not  above  four.  The  large  panther  is 
marked  with  fpots  in  the  manner  of  a  rofe, 
that  is,  five  or  fix  make  a  kind  of  circle,  and 
there  is  generally  a  large  one  in  the  middle. 
The  leopard  of  Senegal  has  a  much  more 
beautiful  coat,  the  yellow  is  more  brilliant, 
and  the  fpots  are  fmaller,  and  not  difpofed  in 
rings  but  in  clufters.  As  to  the  reft,  they 
are  both  whiteifti  under  the  belly ;  the  tail 
in  both  is  pretty  long,  but  rather  longer  in 
proportion  in  the  latter,  than  the  former. 
To  thefetwo  animals,  whofe  differences  feem 
to  be  fo  very  minute,  we  may  add  a  third  ; 
namely,  the  Jaguar  or  Panther  of  America. 
This,  in  every  refped,  refembles  the  two 
former,- except  in  the  difpofition  of  its  fpots, 
and  that  its  neck  and  head  are  rather  ftreak- 
ed  than  fpotted.  The  jaguar  is  alfo  faid  to 
be  lower  upon  its  legs,  and  lefs  than  the  leo¬ 
pard  of  Senegal.  Thefe  three  quadru pedes, 
as  we  fee,  have  but  very  flight  differences, 
and  the  principal  diftinflicnufed  by  Mr.  Buf- 
fon,  is  taken  from  the  fize ;  the  firft,  as  he 
fays,  is  ufually  fix  feet  long^  the  fecond, 
four  feet ;  and  the  laft,  about  three  :  how¬ 
ever,  it  appears  from  the  particular  fubjefts 
of  his  defcription,  that  the  panther  in  his 
poifeifion  was  not  above  three  feet  feven 

inches 
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inches  long ;  that  the  leopard’s  fkin  which 
he  defcribes,  was  about  four  •,  and  that  the 
jaguar,  at  two  years  old,  was  between  two 
and  three  feet  long,  which,  when  come  to 
its  full  growth,  would,  no  doubt,  be  four 
feet  long,  as  well  as  the  two  former.  From 
hence,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
fize  in  thefe  animals  is  not  fufiicient  to  make 
a  diftindion  among  them;  and  that  thofc 
who  called  them  all  three  by  the  indifcri- 
nate  names  of  the  leopard  and  the  panther, 
if  not  right,  were  at  leaft  excufeable.  Of 
thofe  which  are  now  to  be  feen  in  the  Tower, 
the  jaguar,  or  the  American  panther,  is  rather 
the  largeft  of  the  three  ;  and  is  by  no  means 
the  contemptible  animal  which  Mr.  Buf- 
fon  defcribes  it  to  be  :  the  leopard  is  the  leaft 
of  them,  and  has,  by  fome  travellers,  been 
fuppofed  to  be  an  animal  produced  between 
the  panther  and  the  ounce,  an  animal  which 
refembles,  but  is  lefs  than  any  of  the  former, 
Thefe  three  animals  we  may,  therefore,  rank 
together,  as  they  agree  pretty  nearly  in  their 
robe,  their  fize,  their  difpofitions  and  their 

We  come  next  to  the  animal  confelTedlv 

j 

different’  from  any  of  the  former,  being  much 
fmaller,  and  its  colour  more  inclining  to 
white.  Its  name,  however,  in  our  language, 
has  caufed  no  frnall  confufion.  It  has  been 

generally 
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generally  called  by  foreigners,  the  Onza, 
or  the  Ounce,  and  this  name  fome  of  our 
own  writers  have  thought  proper  to  give  it  j 
but  others  of  them,  and  thofe  the  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated,  fuch  as  Willoughby,  have  given 
this  name  to  a  different  animal,  with  a  fhort 
tail,  and  known  to  the  ancients  and  moderns 
by  the  name  of  the  Lynx.  I  confefs  myfelf 
atalofs,  in  this  cafe,  whom  to  follow;  the 
alteration  of  names  fhould  be  always  made 
with  great  caution,  and  never  but  in  cafes  of 
neceffity.  If  we  follow  Willoughby,  there 
will  be  an  animal  of  the  panther  kind,  very 
diftinguifhable  from  all  the  reft,  left  without 
a  name ;  and  if  we  recede  from  him,  it  will 
ferve  to  produce  fome  confufion  among  all 
the  numerous  clafs  of  readers  and  writers 
who  have  taken  him  for  their  guide  :  how¬ 
ever,  as  he  fcems  himfelf  to  have  been  an 
innovator,  the  name  of  the  lynx  having 
been  long  adopted  into  our  language  before, 
it  was  unneceftary  to  give  the  animal  that 
bore  it  another  name,  and  to  call  that  crea¬ 
ture  an  ounce,  which  our  old  writers  had 
been  accuftomed  to  know  by  the  Latin  ap¬ 
pellation,  for  this  reafon,  therefore,  we  may 
fafely  venture  to  take  a  name  that  has  been 
long  mifapplied,  from  the  lynx,  and  reftore 
it  to  the  animal  in  queftion.  We  will, 
therefore,  call  that  animal  of  the  panther 

kind, 
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kind,  which  is  lefs  than  the  panther,  and 
with  a  longer  tail,  the  ounce  ;  and  the  lynx 
may  remain  in  poffeffion  of  that  name  by 
which  it  was  known  among  all  our  old 
Englifh  writers,  as  well  as  by  all  antiquity. 

The  Ounce,  or  the  Onca  of  Linnaeus,  is 
much  lefs  than  the  panther,  being  not,  at 
moft,  above  three  feet  and  a  half  long: 
however,  its  hair  is  much  longer  than  that  of 
the  panther,  and  its  tail  ftill  more  fo.  The 
panther  of  four  or  five  feet  long,  has  a  tail 
but  of  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  an  half. 
The  ounce,  which  is  but  about  three  feet, 
has  a  tail  often  longer  than  the  reft  of  its 
body.  The  colour  of  the  ounce  is  alfo  ap¬ 
parently  different,  being  rather  more  inclin¬ 
ing  to  a  cream  colour,  which  is  deeper  on 
the  back,  and  whiter  towards  the  belly.  The 
hair  on  the  back  is  an  inch  and  an  half  long ; 
that  on  the  belly,  two  inches  and  an  half, 
which  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  pan¬ 
ther.  Its  fpots  are  difpofcd  pretty  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  large  panther,  except 
that  on  the  haunches  it  is  rather  marked 
with  ftripes  than  with  fpots. 

Defcending  to  animals  of  this  kind  that 
are  ftill  fmaller,  we  find  the  Catamountain, 
which  is  the  Ocelot  of  Mr.  Buffon,  or  the 
Tiger  Cat  of  moft  of  thofe  who  exhibit 
it  as  a  ftiow.  It  is  lefs  than  the  ounce, 

but 
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but  its  robe  more  beautifully  variegated. 
It  is  an  American  animal,  and  is  about  two 
feet  and  an  half  in  length,  from  the  nofe  to 
the  infertion  of  the  tail.  It  is  extremely 
like  a  cat,  except  that  it  is  larger  and  flenderer, 
its  colours  are  more  beautiful,  and  its  tail  ra¬ 
ther  fhorter.  The  fur  is  of  a  reddifh  colour, 
the  whole  beautified  with  black  fpots,  and 
ftreaks  of  different  figures.  They  are  long 
on  the  back,  and  round  on  the  belly  and 
paws.  On  the  ears  are  black  ftripes,  which 
run  acrofs ;  but,  in  other  refpeds,  they  en¬ 
tirely  refemble  thofe  of  a  cat.  Thefe  colours, 
however,  which  naturalifts  have  taken  great 
pains  minutely  to  deferibe,  are  by  no  means 
permanent,  being  differently  difpofed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  I  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  feen  an  animal  of  this  fize,  but 
whether  of  this  fpecies  I  will  not  pretend  to 
fay,  fome  years  ago,  that  was  entirely  brown, 
and  was  faid  alfo  to  have  come  from  Ame¬ 
rica. 

From  this  tribe  of  the  cat  kind  with 
fpotted  fkins  and  a  long  tail,  we  come  to 
another,  with  fkins  diverfified  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  but  with  a  fhorter  tail.  The  principal 
of  thefe  is  the  Lynx,  the  name  by  which 
the  animal  was  knowm  to  iLlian,  among 
the  ancients;  and  to  all  our  old  Englifli 
writers,  among  thofe  of  a  more  modern 

date. 
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date.  This  name  has  been  corrupted  by  the 
Portuguefe  into  the  word  Ouze;  and  this 
corruption  has  been  adopted  by  Ray^  who 
has  improperly  called  this  animal  the  Ounce, 
after  fome  of  the  foreign  travellers.  The 
firft  ftriking  diftindion  between  the  lynx, 
and  all  thofe  of  the  panther  kind,  is  in 
its  tail,  which  is  at  leaft  half  as  fhort  in 
proportion,  and  black  at  the  extremity. 
Its  fur  is  much  longer,  the  fpots  on  the 
Ikin  lefs  vivid,  and  but  confufedly  min¬ 
gled  with  the  reft.  Its  ears  are  much 
longer,  and  tipped  at  the  points  with  a 
black  tuft  of  hair.  The  colour  round  the 
eyes  is  white,  and  the  phyfiognomy  more 
placid  and  gentle.  Each  hair  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  is  of  three  different  colours  :  the  root 
is  of  a  greyifh  brown  ;  the  middle  red,  or 
of  an  afti  colour  ^  and  the  ends  ‘  vrhite. 
This  whitenefs  at  the  ends  takes  up  fo 
fmall  a  part  of  the  particular  hair,  that  it 
does  not  prevent  us  from  feeing  the  prin^ 
cipal  colour,  which  is  that  of  the  middle 
part  ;  fo  that  it  only  makes  the  furface 
of  the  body  appear  as  if  it  was  filvered 
Over  :  however,  the  hair  of  which  the 
fpots  confift,  has  no  white  at  the  ends, 
and  at  the  roots  it  is  not  quite  fo  black 
as  the  other  part.  This  animal  is  not  • 
above  the  fize  of  the  ounce,  but  is  rather 
VoL.  in.  S  ftroneer 
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ftronger  built,  and  it  has  but  twenty-eight 
teeth ;  whereas  all  the  reft  of  the  cat  kind 
already  mentioned  have  thirty. 

Another  animal  of  this  kind  is  called  the 
Siagufh,  or,  as  Mr.  Buffon  names  it,  the 
Caracal.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  refembles  the  lynx  in  fize,  in  form, 
and  even  in  the  Angularity  of  being  tufted 
at  the  tips  of  the  ears.  However,  the  fiagufti 
differs  in  not  being  mottled  as  the  lynx  is ; 
its  fur,  or  rather  hair,  is  rougher  and  fhorter  ^ 
its  tail  is  rather  longer  ;  its  muzzle  more 
lengthened  j  its  phyfiognomy  more  fierce, 
and  its  nature  more  favage. 

The  third,  and  laft  animal  that  need  be 
mentioned  of  this  kind,  is  that  which  Mr. 
Buffon  calls  the  Serval,  and  which  he  has 
firft  deferibed.  It  is  a  native  of  Malabar, 
refembling  the  panther  in  its  fpots,  but  the 
lynx  in  the  ftiortnefs  of  its  tail,  in  its  fize, 
and  in  its  ftrong  built  form. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  all  the  principal  diftinc- 
tions  among  animals  of  the  panther  kind, 
from  the  largeft  of  this  tribe  down  to  the 
domeftic  cat,  which  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  thefe 
fierce  and  mifehievous  varieties.  In  all,  their 
nature  feems  pretty  much  the  fame  j  being 
equally  fierce,  fubtle,  cruel,  and  cowardly. 
The  panther,  including  the  leopard  and  the 
jaguar,  or  American  panther,  as  they  are 
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the  largeft,  fo  alfo  are  they  the  moft  danger¬ 
ous  of  this  kind ;  for  the  whole  race  of  cats 
are  noxious  in  proportion  to  their  power  to 
do  mifchief.  They  inhabit  the  moft  torrid 
latitudes  of  India,  Africa,  and  America,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  multiply  beyond  the 
torrid  zone.  They  are  generally  found  in 
the  thickeft  and  the  moft  entangled  forefts, 
and  often  near  remote  habitations,  where 
they  watch  to  furprize  all  kinds  of  domeftic 
animals.  They  very  feldom  attack  man, 
even  though  provoked  by  him ;  they  feem 
rather  defirous  of  finding  fafety  by  flight,  or 
by  climbing  trees,  at  which  they  are  very 
expert.  In  this  manner  alfo,  they  often  pur- 
fue  their  prey  ;  and,  being  expert  at  feizing 
it,  as  well  above  as  below,  they  caufe  a  vaft 
deftrudion.  Of  all  other  animals,  thefe  arc 
the  moft  fullen,  and,  even  to  a  proverb,  un- 
tameable.  They  ftill  preferve  their  fierce 
and  treacherous  fpirit  j  and  at  thofe  places 
where  they  are  expofed  to  be  feen  among 
others,  we  often  obferve,  that  while  their 
keeper  is  familiar  with  the  lion  or  the  bear, 
yet  he  is  apprehenfive  of  the  large  panther, 
and  keeps  it  bound  with  the  fhorteft  chain. 

As  the  ounce  differs  from  thefe  in  figure 
and  fize,  fo  alfo  it  feems  to  differ  in  difpo- 
fltion,  being  more  mild,  tradable,  and  tame. 

S  2  Thefe 
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Thefe  we  frequently  fee  as  harmlefs  and  in¬ 
nocent  as  cats  5  and  there  is  one  at  prefent 
in  the  Tower  with  whieh  the  keeper  plays 
without  the  fmalleft  apprehenfion,  I  own  I 
was  not  a  little  uneafy,  at  firft,  for  the  man, 
when  he  put  his  hand  through  the  bars,  and 
called  the  animal  by  its  name  j  but  was  a 
good  deal  furprized  to  fee  the  creature,  which 
one  might  fuppofe  irritated  by  long  confine-  ^ 
ment,  come  gently  up  to  him,  ftroak  his 
hand  with  its  face,  in  the  manner  of  a  cat, 
and  teftify  the  utmpft  gentlenefs  of  difpofi- 
tion.  The  ounce,  therefore,  is  remarkable 
for  being  eafily  tamed;  and,  in  fad,  it  is 
employed  all  over  the  eaft  for  the  purpofes 
of  hunting.  Not,  indeed,  but  that  panthers 
themfelves  are  fometimes  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  but  they  are  never  thoroughly  fubdued 
like  the  former,  being  ufually  brought  to  the 
field  in  a  carriage,  and  kept  chained  and 
caged  until  they  are  fhewn  the  gazelle,  or 
the  leveret,  which  is  their  prey.  This  they 
purfue  rather  by  three  or  four  great  fprings 
than  by  running.  If  they  feize  it  by  this 
fudden  effort,  it  finds  no  mercy;  but  if  it 
efcapes  from  their  firft  effort,  they  never  at¬ 
tempt  to  purfue,  and  appear  quite  difap- 
pointed  and  confounded  at  their  mifchance. 
It  fometimes  happens  that  they  are  fo  much 
enraged  at  it,  that  they  attack  even  their 
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employer,  and  his  only  refource  to  avoid 
their  fury  is  to  throw  them  fome  fmall  pieces 
of  meat,  which  he  has  brought  with  him 
for  that  purpofe. 

.  The  ounce,  however,  is  not  fo  dangerous  j 
and  is  treated  with  more  confidence  and  fa¬ 
miliarity.  It  is  ufually  brought  to  the  field 
hoodwinked  behind  one  of  the  horfernen. 

4 

When  the  game  appears,  the  ounce  is  in- 
ftantly  uneovered,  and  fliewn  where  it  lies ; 
upon  which  the  fierce  creature  darts  like  an 
arrow  to  the  place,  and  feizes  it  at  once, 
or,  miffing  it,  remains  motionlefs  in  the 
place.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  retriev¬ 
ing  its  difgracc  by  continuing  the  purfuit  ^ 
for,  although  it  bounds  with  greater  agility 
than  moft  other  animals,  yet  it  is  flow  and 
aukward  in  running,  and  has  no  means  of 
finding  the  animal  it  purfues  by  the  fmell, 
as  is  common  among  thofe  of  the  dog  kind. 
From  hence,  therefore,  it  appears  how  much 
fuperior  the  European  method  of  hunting  is 
to  that  of  the  Afiatic;  fmee  whatever 
amufement  this  exercife  affords  mufe  arife 
from  the  continuance  of  the  chace,  and  from 
the  flu(3;uation  of  doubt  and  expCLtation, 
which  raife  and  deprefs  the  purfuers  by  turns. 
All  this  an  Afiatic  hunter  is  deprived  of j 
and  his  greatefi  pleafure  can  fcarcely  be  move 
than  what  among  us  is  called  courfing,  in 

which 
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which  the  dog  purfues  the  animal,  and  keeps 
it  conftantly  in  view. 

But  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that  it  is 
from  choice  the  Afiatics  ufe  this  method  of 
chace ;  for,  no  doubt,  were  dogs  fervid 
ceable  among  them  as  they  are  in  Europe, 
they  would  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpo-^ 
fes^  But  the  fadl  is,  that  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  tropical  climates  produces  fuch  unL 
verfal  putrefadion,  and  fends  up  fuch  yari- 
ous  and  powerful  fcents,  that  dogs  are  at 
firft  bewildered  in  the  chace,  and  at  laft  come 
to  lofe  the  delicacy  of  their  fcent  entirely. 
They  are,  therefore,  but  little  ufed  in  thofe 
warm  countries  j  and  what  could  they  avaij 
in  places  where  almoft  every  other  animal 
of  the  foreft  is  ftronger  and  more  rapacious  ? 
The  lion,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  and  the 
ounce,  are  all  natural  enemies  to  the  dog, 
and  attack  him  wherever  he  appears  with 
ungovernable  fury.  The  breed,  therefore, 
in  thofe  places,  would  quickly  be  deftroyed  ^ 
fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
thofe  animals  w^hich  are  more  fitted  to  ferve 
them ;  and  thus  convert  the  ounce  to  thofe 
purpofes  for  which  dogs  are  employed  in 
Europe. 

The  Catamountain,  or  Ocelot,  is  one  of 
the  fierceft  and,  for  its  fize,  one  of  the  moft 
dcftriidive  animals  in  the  world.  It  is,  as 
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was  before  obferved,  a  native  of  South-Ame- 
rica,  and  by  no  means  capable  of  the  fame 
education  as  the  ounce,  which  it  more  ap¬ 
proaches  in  fize  than  in  difpofition.  Two 
of  thefe,  from  whom  Mr,  BufFon  has  taken 
his  defcription,  were  brought  over  from 
Carthagena,  and  having  been  taken  from 
the  dam  when  very  young,  were  afterwards 
fuckled  by  a  bitch.  But,  before  they  were 
three  months  old,  they  had  ftrength  and  in¬ 
gratitude  fufficient  to  kill  and  devour  their 
nurfe.  Their  fucceeding  fiercenefs  and  ma¬ 
lignity  feemed  to  correfpond  with  their  firft 
efforts ;  for  no  arts  could  tame  or  foften 
their  natures ;  and  while  they  continued  in 
their  cages,  they  ftill  teftified  an  uncealing 
difpofition  for  flaughter.  When  their  food 
was  given  them,  the  male  always  ferved  him- 
felf  before  the  female  ventured  to  touch  a 
bit ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  fatisfied  that 
the  other  began.  In  their  favage  ftate,  thefe 
animals  are  ftill  more  deftrudfive ;  having 
great  ftrength  and  agility,  they  very  eafily 
find  and  overtake  their  prey,  which  they 
purfue  among  the  tops  of  the  trees  as  well 
as  on  the  ground ;  but  what  renders  them 
ftill  more  mifchievous  is,  their  unceafing  ap¬ 
petite  rather  for  the  blood  than  the  flefh  of 
their  prey.  They  fuck  this  with  the  greateft 
avidity,  but  frequently  leave  the  carcafe 

other  wife 
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otherwife  untouched,  in  order  to  purfue 
other  animals  for  the  blood  in  like  manner. 
They  generally  continue  on  the  tops  of  trees, 
like  our  wild  cats ;  where  they  make  their 
neft,  and  often  bring  forth  their  young.  When 
they  fpy  any  animal  they  can  mafter,  and 
there  are  but  few  in  the  foreft  but  what  are 
inferior,  they  dart  down  upon  it  with  inevi¬ 
table  exadnefs. 

The  whole  tribe  of  animals  of  the  pan¬ 
ther  kind,  with  long  tails,  are  chiefly  inha¬ 
bitants,  as  was  faid,  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  but 
thofe  of  the  fhort  tailed  kind,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  lynx  is  principally  found  in  the  cold 
countries  that  are  bordering  on  the  pole. 
The  lynx  is  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  Lithuania,  Mufcovy, 
Siberia,  and  North  America.  Thofe  of  the 
new  continent,  however,  are  rather  final- 
ler  than  in  Europe,  as  is  the  cafe  with  almofl: 
all  their  quadrupedes;  they  are  fomewhat 
whiter  alfo,  but  in  other  refpeds  there 
is  fcarce  any  difference  to  be  found  among 
them  *.  This  animal  has  been  called  by 
fome  Lupus  Cervarius^  or  a  creature  com¬ 
pounded  between  a  wolf  and  a  ftag^  but 
■  for  v/hat  reafon  is  hard  to  guefs ;  it  no  way 
refembles  either  in  fhape  or  in  difpofition. 
In  its  nature,  it  exadly  refembles  the  cat,  ex¬ 
cept  that,  being  bigger  and  nearly  two  feet 
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long,  it  is  bolder  and  fiercer.  Like  the  cat, 
it  climbs  trees,  and  feeks  its  prey  by  fiir- 
prize  ;  like  the  cat,  it  is  delicate  and  cleanly",, 
covering  its  urine  with  its  paw^s ;  and  refem- 
bles  the  wolf  in  nothing  except  its  cry, 
w^hich  often  deceives  the  hunters,  and  in¬ 
duces  them  to  think  they  hear  a  wolf  and  not 
a  lynx.  This  animal  alfo,  is  rather  more 
delicate  than  the  cat ;  and,  after  having 
once  feafted  upon  its  ptey,  will  never  return 
to  it  again,  but  hunts  the  w^oods  for  another. 
From  hence  may  have  arifen  the  common 
report  of  the  lynx  having,  of  all  other  qua- 
drupedes,  the  fhorteft  memory.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  only  idle  ftory  that  has  been 
propagated  of  it :  as  of  its  feeing  with  fuch 
perfpicuity  as  to  perceive  objeds  through 
walls  and  mountains ;  as  of  having  its  urine 
of  fuch  a  quality,  as  to  harden,  and  become 
a  precious  ftone  •,  with  feveral  others,  pro¬ 
pagated  by  ignorance  or  impofture. 

The  Siagufh  and  the  Serval  are  both  fo  like 
all  the  reft  of  the  cat  kind  in  difpofition,  that 
it  is  but  repeating  the  fame  account  once 
more  to  give  their  diftinft  hiftory.  As  the 
lynx  is  found  only  in  cold  countries,  fo  the 
fiagufh  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  w^arm 
tropical  climates.  It  is  ufed,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  ounce,  for  hunting  ;  but  it 
feems  to  have  a  property  w^hich  the  other 

has 
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has  not ;  namely,  that  of  being  able  to  over¬ 
take  its  prey  by  purfuing  it.  Whether  this 
is  performed  by  having  a  finer  fcent  than 
the  former,  or  greater  fwiftnefs,  we  are  not 
informed  j  being  only  told  that  when  it 
overtakes  either  the  gazelle  or  the  antelope, 
it  leaps  upon  their  backs,  and,  getting  for¬ 
ward  to  their  fhoulders,  fcratches  their  eyes 
out,  by  which  means  they  become  an  eafy 
prey  to  the  hunters.  Some  have  called  this 
animal  the  lion’s  provider  5  and  it  is  faid 
that  when  it  calls  him  to  purfue  his  prey,  its 
voice  very  much  relembles  that  of  one  man 
calling  another  From  hence  we  may  con¬ 
jecture  that  this  animal  purfues  its  prey  in 
full  cry,  and  that  the  lion  only  follows  to 
partake  or  feize  the  fpoil.  The  fame  ac¬ 
count  is  given  alfo  of  the  jackal ;  and  very 
probably  it  may  be  true,  not  only  of  thefe 
animals,  but  of  feme  others,  fince  it  is  na¬ 
tural  enough  to  fuppofe  that  the  lion  will  pur¬ 
fue  whenever  he  is  taught  to  difeover  his 
prey. 

We  had  one  of  thefe  animals  a  few  years 
ago  fent  over  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  but  it 
was  not  able  to  endure  the  change  of  climate, 
and  it  died  in  a  very  fhort  time  after  it  was 
brought  to  the  Tower,  Whether  confumed 
by  difeafe  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  feemed  to 
^  Thevenot,  vul  ii.  p. 
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me  much  flenderer  than  the  cat  or  the  lynx, 
and  its  ears  were  much  longer ;  however,  it 
is  a  very  ftrong  creature  for  its  fize,  and  has 
been  known  to  kill  a  large  dog  in  Angle  com¬ 
bat^:  neverthelefs,  it  is  like  all  of  the  cat 
kind  except  the  lion,  remarkable  for  its  cow¬ 
ardice,  and  will  never,  except  in  cafes  of 
ncceffity,  attack  an  animal  that  is  its  equal 
in  ftrength  or  adivity.  For  this  reafon, 
when  brought  into  the  field,  and  put  upon  a 
fervice  of  danger,  it  obfiinately  refufes,  and 
is  alert  only  in  the  purfuit  of  animals  that 
are  too  feeble  for  refiftance,  or  too  timid  to 
exert  their  ftrength. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  this  rapaci¬ 
ous  tribe,  we  perceive  a  fimilitude  in  the 
manners  and  djfpofitions  of  them  all,  from 
the  lion  to  the  cat.  The  fimilitude  of  their 
internal  conformation,  is  ftill  more  exad; 
the  fhortnefs  of  their  inteftines,  the  number 
of  their  teeth,  and  the  ftrudure  of  their 
paws.  The  firft  of  this  clafs  is  the  Lion, 
diftingulfhable  from  all  the  reft  by  his  ftrength, 
his  magnitude,  and  his  mane.  The  fecond 
is  the  Tiger,  rather  longer  than  the  lion,  but 
not  fo  tall,  and  known  by  the  ftreaks  and  the 
vivid  beauty  of  its  robe  ;  including  alfo  the 
American  tiger  or  cougar ;  diftinguifhable  by 
its  fize,  next  that  of  the  tiger,  its  tawny 
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colour,  and  its  fpots.  The  third  is  the  Pan¬ 
ther  and  the  Leopard.  The  fourth  is  the 
Ounce,  not  fo  large  as  any  of  the  former, 
fpotted  like  them,  but  diftinguilhable  by  the 
cream  coloured  ground  of  its  hair,  and  the 
great  length  of  its  tail,  being  above  the 
length  of  its  body.  The  fifth  is  the  Cata- 
mountain  or  Tiger  cat,,  lefs  than  the  ounce, 
but  differing  particularly  in  having  a  fhorter 
tail,  and  being  ftreaked  down  the  back  like 
a  tiger.  The  fixth  is  the  fhort  tailed  kind  ; 
namely,  the  Lynx,  of  the  fize  of  the  former, 
but  with  a  fliort  tail,  ftreaked,  and  the  tips 
of  its  ears  tufted  with  black.  The  feventh 
is  the  Siagufh,  differing  from  the  lynx  in  not 
being  mottled  like  it,  in  not  being  fo  large, 
and  in  having  the  ears  longer,  though  tipped 
with  black,  as  before.  The  eighth  is  the 
Serval,  refembling  the  lynx  in  its  form,  and 
the  fhortnefs  of  its  tail;  ftreaked  alfo  like  it, 
but  not  having  the  tips  of  its  ears  tufted. 
Laftly,  the  Cat,  wild  and  tame,  with  all  its 
varieties ;  all  lefs  than  any  of  the  former, 
but,  like  them,  equally  infidious,  rapacious, 
and  cruel. 

This  whole  race  may  be  confidered  as  the 
moft  formidable  enemy  of  mankind ;  there 
are  others  indeed  ftronger,  but  they  are  gen¬ 
tle,  and  never  offer  injury  till  injured  :  there 

are 
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are  others  more  numerous,  but  they  are  more 
feeble,  and  rather  look  for  fafety  by  hiding 
from  man,  than  oppofing  him.  Thefe  are 
the  only  quadru  pedes  that  make  good  their 
ground  againft  him  ;  and  which  may  be  faid 
to  keep  fome  kingdoms  of  the  earth  in  their 
own  poffeflion.  How  many  extenfive  coun¬ 
tries  are  there  in  Africa,  where  the  wild  beafts 
are  fo  numerous,  that  man  is  deterred 
from  living  amongft  them ;  relu£lantly  giving 
up  to  the  lion  and  the  leopard,  extenfive 
trads,  that  feem  formed  only  for  his  delight 
and  convenience ! 
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Animals  of  the  Dog  Kind. 

X  HE  fecond  clafs  of  carnivorous  quadru- 
pedes  may  be  denominated  thofe  of  the  dog 
kind.  This  clafs  is  neither  fo  numerous  nor 
fo  powerful  as  the  former,  and  yet  neither 
fo  treacherous,  rapacious,  or  cowardly.  This 
clafs  may  be  principally  diftinguiflied  by  their 
claws,  which  have  no  (heath,  like  thofe  of 
the  cat  kind,  but  ftill  continue  at  the  point 
of  each  toe,  without  a  capability  of  being 
ftretched  forward,  or  drawn  back.  The 
nofe  alfo,  as  well  as  the  jaw,  of  all  the  dog 
kind,  is  longer  than  in  the  cat ;  the  body  is 
in  proportion,  more  ftrongly  made,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  hair  inftead  of  fur.  There  are 
many  internal  diftindions  alfo ;  as  in  the 
inteftines,  which  are  much  longer  in  the  dog 
kind,  than  in  thofe  of  the  cat ;  the  eye  is 
not  formed  for  night  vifion ;  and  the  olfado- 
ry  nerves  are  diffufed,  in  the  dog  kinds,, 
upon  a  very  extenfive  membrane  within  the 
fcull. 

If  we  compare  the  natural  habitudes  of 
this  clafs  with  the  former,  we  (hall  find  that 
the  dog  kinds  are  not  fo  folitary  as  thofe  of 
the  cat,  but  love  to  hunt  in  company,  and 
encourage  each  other  with  their  mutual 
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cries.  In  this  manner  the  dog  and  the  jac~ 
kail  purfue  their  prey  j  and  the  wolf  and 
fox,  which  are  of  this  kind,  though  more 
folitary  and  filent  among  us,  yet,  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  lefs  perfecuted,  and  where  they 
can  more  fearlefs  difplay  their  natural  incli¬ 
nations,  they  are  found  to  keep  together  in 
packs,  and  purfue  their  game  with  alternate 
bowlings. 

Animals  of  the  dog  kind  want  fome  of  the 
advantages  of  the  cat  kind,  and  yet  are  pof- 
feffed  of  others  in  which  the  latter  are  defici¬ 
ent.  Upon  obferving  their  claws,  it  will 
eafily  be  perceived  that  they  cannot,  like  cats, 
purfue  their  prey  up  the  fides  of  a  tree,  and 
continue  the  chace  among  the  branches ; 
their  unmanageable  claws  cannot  flick  in  the 
bark,  and  thus  fupport  the  body  up  along 
the  trunk,  as  we  fee  the  cat  very  eafily  per¬ 
form  :  whenever,  therefore,  their  prey  flies 
up  the  tree  from  them,  they  can  only  follow 
it  with  their  eyes,  or  watch  its  motions  till 
hunger  again  brings  it  to  the  ground.  For 
this  reafon,  the  proper  prey  of  the  dog 
kind,  are  only  thofe  animals  that,  like  them- 
felves,  are  unfitted  for  climbing ;  the  hare, 
the  rabbit,  the  gazelle,  or  the  roebuck. 

As  they  are,  in  this  refpedt,  inferior  to  the 
cat,  fo  they  exceed  it  in  the  fenfe  of  fmell- 
ing ;  by  which  alone  they  purfue  their  prey 
with  certainty  of  fuccefs,  wind  it  through 

all 
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all  its  mazes,  and  tire  it  down  by  perfeve^ 
ranee.  It  often  happens,  however,  in  the 
favage  ftate,  that  their  prey  is  either  too  much 
diminifhed,  or  too  wary  to  ferve  for  a  fuffi-^ 
dent  fupply.  In  this  cafe,  when  driven  to 
an  extremity,  all  the  dog  kinds  can  live  for 
fome  time  upon  fruits  and  vegetables,  which^ 
if  they  do  not  pleafe  the  appetite,  at  leall 
ferve  to  appeafe  their  hunger. 

Of  all  this  tribe,  the  Dog  has  every  reafon 
to  claim  the  preference,  being  the  moil  inteL 
ligent  of  all  known  quadrupedes,  and  the 
acknowledged  friend  of  mankind.  The  dog  % 
independant  of  the  beauty  of  his  form,  his 
vivacity,  force  and  fwiftnefs,  is  polTeffed  of 
all  thofe  internal  qualifications  that  can  con¬ 
ciliate  the  affedions  of  man,  and  make  the 
tyrant-a  protedor.  A  natural  fhare  of  cou¬ 
rage,  an  angry  and  ferocious  difpofition, 
renders  the  dog,  in  its  favage  ftate,  a  formi¬ 
dable  enemy  to  all  other  animals :  but  thefe 
readily  give  way  to  very  different  qualities  in 
the  domeftic  dog,  whofe  only  ambition  feems 
the  defire  to  pleafe ;  he  is  feen  to  come 
crouching  along,  to  lay  his  force,  his  cou¬ 
rage,  and  all  his  ufeful  talents,  at  the  feet 
of  his  mafter  j  he  waits  his  orders,  to  which 

*  The  reft  of  this  defcrlptlon  of  the  dog  is  taken  from  Mn 
BufFon  :  wha,t  I  have  added^  is  marked  as  before. 
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he  pays  implicit  obedience  j  he  confults  his 
looks,  and  a  fingle  glance  is  fufficient  to  put 
him  in  motion ;  he  is  more  faithful  even 
than  the  moft  boafted  among  men ;  he  is 
Conftant  in  his  affedions,  friendly  without 
intereft,  and  grateful  for  the  flighteft* favours  j 
much  more  mindful  of  benefits  received, 
than  injuries  offered ;  he  is  not  driven 
off  by  unkindnefs ;  he  ftill  continues  hum¬ 
ble,  fubmilfive,  and  imploring ;  his  only 
hope  to  be  ferviceable,  his  only  terror  to 
difpleafe ;  he  licks  the  hand  that  has  been 
juft  lifted  to  ftrike  him,  and  at  laft  difarms 
refentment,  by  fubmiffive  perfeverancCi 
hlore  docile  than  man,  more  obedient 
than  any  other  animal,  he  is  not  only  in- 
ftruded  in  a  fhort  time,  but  he  alfo  con¬ 
forms  to  the  difpofitions  and  the  manners  of 
thofe  who  command  him.  He  takes  hiS 
tone  from  the  houfe  he  inhabits ;  like  the 
reft  of  the  domeftics,  he  is  difdainful  among 
the  great,  and  churlifh  among  clowns.  Al¬ 
ways  afliduous  in  ferving  his  mafter,  and 
only  a  friend  to  his  friends,  he  is  indifferent 
to  all  the  reft,  and  declares  himfelf  openly 
againft  fuch  as  feem  to  be  dependant  like 
himfelf.  He  knows  a  beggar  by  his  cloaths, 
by  his  voice,  or  geftures,  and  forbids  his  ap¬ 
proach.  When  at  night  the  guard  of  the 
Vo  L.  Ill,  f  houfe 
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houfe  is  committed  to  his  care,  he  feems 
proud  of  *  the  charge ;  he  continues  a 
watchful  centinel,  he  goes  his  rounds,  fcents 
ftrangers  at  a  diftance,  and  gives  them  warn¬ 
ing  of  his  being  upon  duty.  If  they  attempt 
to  break  in  u{3on  his  territories,  he  becomes 
more  fierce,  flies  at  them,  threatens,  fights, 
and  either  conquers  alone,  or  alarms  thofe 
who  have  moft  intereft  in  coming  to  his 
affiftance  j  however,  when  he  has  conquer¬ 
ed,  he  quietly  repofes  upon  the  fpoil,  and 
abftains  from  w^hat  he  has  deterred  others 
from  abufing ;  giving  thus  at  once  a  leflTon 
of  courage,  temperance,  and  fidelity. 

-From  hence  we  fee  of  what  importance 
this  animal  is  to  us  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 
Suppofing,  for  a  moment,  that  the  fpecies 
had  not  exifted,  how  could  man,  without 
the  affiftance  of  the  dog,  have  been  able  to 
conquer,  tarrie,  and  reduce  to  fervitude, 
every  other  animal  ?  How  could  he  difcover, 
chafe  and  deftroy,  thofe  that  were  noxious 
to  him  ?  In  order  to  be  fecure,  and  to  be¬ 
come  mafter  of  all  animated  nature,  it  was 
neceflfary  for  him  to  begin'  by  making  a  friend 
of  a  part  of  them  *,  to  attach  fuch  of  them 
to'himfelf,  by  kindnefs  and  careffes,  as  feem- 
ed  fitteft  for  obedience  and  adive  in  purfuit. 
Thus  the  firft  art  employed  by  man,  was 
in  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  dog  5  and 

the 
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the  fruits  of  this  art  were,  the  conqueft  and 
peaceable  poffcflion  of  the  earth. 

The  generality  of  animals  have  greater 
agility,  greater  fwiftnefs,  and  more  formi¬ 
dable  arms,  from  nature,  than  man ;  their 
fenfes,  and  particularly  that  of  fmelling, 
are  far  more  perfect:  the  having  gained, 
therefore,  a  new  alliftant,  particularly,  one 
whole  fcent  is  fo  exquifite  as  that  of  the 
dog,  was  the  gaining  a  new  fenfe,  a  new 
faculty,  which  before  was  wanting.  The 
machines  and  inftruments  which  we  have 
imagined  for  perfedting  the  reft  of  the  fenfes, 
do  not  approach  to  that  already  prepared  by 
nature,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  find  out 
every  animal,  though  unfeen,  and  thus  de- 
ftroy  the  noxious,  and  ufe  the  ferviceable. 

The  dog,  thus  ufeful  in  himfelf,  taken 
into  a  participation  of  empire,  exerts  a  de¬ 
gree  of  fuperiority  over  all  animals  that  re¬ 
quire  human  protedlion.  The  flock  and  the 
herd  obey  his  voice  more  readily  even  than 
that  of  the  Ihepherd  or  the  herdfman;  he 
conduds  them,  guards  them,  keeps  them 
from  capricioully  feeking  danger,  and  their 
enemies  he  confiders  as  his  own.  Nor  is  he 
lefs  ufeful  in  the  purfuit ;  when  the  found  of 
the  horn,  or  the  voice  of  the  huntfman 
calls  him  to  the  field,  he  teflifies  his  plea- 
fure  by  every  little  art,  and  purfues  with 

T  2  perfeverance, 
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perfeverance,  thofe  animals,  which,  when 
taken,  he  mnft  not  exped  to  divide.  The 
defire  of  hunting  is  indeed  natural  to  him  as 
well  as  to  his  mailer,  fince  war  and  the  chace 
are  the  only  employment  of  favages.  All 
animals  that  live  upon  fleih  hunt  by  na¬ 
ture ;  the  lion  atid  the  tiger,  whofe  force  is 
fo  great  that  they  are  fure  to  conquer,  hunt 
alone  and  without  art^  the  wolf,  the  fox, 
and  the  tiger  dog,  hunt  in  packs,  affiil 
each  other,  and  partake  the  fpoil.  But 
when  education  has  perfeded  this  talent  in 
the  domeftic  dog,  when  he  has  been  taught 
by  man  to  reprefs  his  ardour,  to  meafure 
his  motions,  and  not  to  exhauft  his  force  by 
too  fudden  an  exertion  of  it,  he  then  hunts 
with  method,  and  always  with  fuccefs. 

Although  the  wild  dog,  fuch  as  he  was 
before  he  came  under  the  protedion  of  man¬ 
kind,  -is  at  prefent  utterly  unknown,  no  fuch 
animal  being  now  to  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  yet  there  are  many  that, 
from  a  domeftic  ftate,  have  turned  favage, 
knd  entirely  purfue  the  didates  of  nature.” 
In  thofe  deferted  .and  uncultivated  countries 
where  the  dog  is  found  wild,  they  feem  en¬ 
tirely  to  partake  of  the  difpofition  of  the 
wolf ;  they  unite  in  large  bodies,  and  attack 
the  moft  formidable  animals  of  the  foreft, 
the  cougar,  the  panther,  and  the  bifon. 

In 
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In  America,  where  they  were  originally 
brought  by  Europeans,  and  abandoned  by 
their  matters,  they  have  multiplied  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  they  fpread  in  packs  over  the 
whole  country,  attack  all  other  animals,  and 
even  man  himfelf  does  not  pafs  without  in- 
fult.  They  are  there  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  all  other  carnivorous  animals,  and 
killed  wherever  they  happen  to  come :  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  eafily  tamed :  when  taken 
home,  and  treated  v/ith  kindnefs  and  lenity, 
they  quickly  become  fubmiffive  and  familiar, 
and  continue  faithfully  attached  to  their 
matters.  Different  in  this  from  the  wolf  or 
the  fox,  who  though  taken  ever  fo  young, 
are  gentle  only  while  cubs,  and,  as  they 
grow  older,  give  themfelves  up  to  their 
natural  appetites  of  rapine  and  cruelty.  In 
fhort,  it  may  be  aflerted,  that  the  dog  is 
the  only  animal  whofe  fidelity  is  unfhaken ; 
the  only  one  who  knows  his  matter,  and 
the  friends  of  the  family ;  the  only  one 
who  inttantly  dittinguifhes  a  ttranger ;  the 
only  one  who  knows  his  name,  and  anfwers 
to  the  domettic  call  ^  the  only  one  v/ho  feems 
to  underttand  the  nature  of  fubordiiiation, 
and  feeks  affittance;  the  only  one  who, 
w'hen  he  mifles  his  matter,  tettifies  his  lofs 
-by  his  complaints ;  the  only  one  who,  car¬ 
ried  to  a  dittant  place,  can  find  the  way 

home ; 
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home;  the  only  one  whofe  natural  talents 
are  evident,  and  v^hofe  education  is  always 
fuccefsfuL 

In  the  fame  manner,  as  the  dog  is  of  the 
moft  complying  difpofition,  fo  alfo  is  it  the 
moft  fufceptible  of  change  in  its*  form ;  the 
varieties  of  this  animal  being  too  many  for 
even  the  moft  careful  defcriber  to  mention. 
The  climate,  the  food,  and  the  education; 
all  make  ftrong  impreffions  upon  the  animal, 
and  produce  alterations  in  its  ftiape,.  its  co¬ 
lour,  its  hair,  its  fize,  and  in  every  thing 
but  its  nature.  The  fame  dog,  taken  fronr 
one  climate^  and  brought  to  another,  feems 
to  become  another  animal ;  hut  different 
breeds  are  as  much  feparated,  to  all  appear-^ 
ance,  as  any  two  animals  the  moft  diftindt  in 
nature.  Nothing  appears  to  continue  con^ 
ftant  with  them,  but  their  internal  confer-?^ 
matioii ;  different  in  the  figure  of  the  body, 
in  the  length  of  the  nofe,  in  the  lhape  of 
the  head,  in  the  length  and  the  diredtion  of 
ears  and  tail,  in  the  colour,  the  quality,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  hair ;  in  ftiort,  different 
in  every  thing  but  that  make  of  the  parts 
which  ferve  to  continue  the  fpecies,  and 
keep  the  animal  diftindl  from  all  othersi.  It 
is  this  peculiar  conformation,  this  power  of 
producing  an  animal  that  can  reproduce, 

that 
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that  marks  the  kind,  and  approximates  forms 
that  at  firft  fight  feem  never  made  for.con- 
jundion. 

From  this  Angle  confideration,  therefore, 
we  may  at  once  pronounce  all  dogs  to  be  of 
one  kind  ;  but  which  of  them  is  the  original 
of  all  the  reft,  which  of  them  is  the  favage 
dog  from  whence  fuch  a  variety  of  defcen- 
dants  have  come  down,  is  no  eafy  matter  to 
determine.  We  may  eafily  indeed,  obfbrve 
that  all  thofe  animals  which  are  under  the 

t 

influence  of  man,  are  fubjed  to  great  variati¬ 
ons.  Such  as  have  been  fufflciently  indepen¬ 
dant,  fo  as  to  chufe  their  own  climate,  their 
owm  nourifliment,  and  to  purfue  their  own 
habitudes,  preferve  the  original  marks  of  na¬ 
ture,  without  much  deviation;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  firft  of  thefe  is  even  at  this 
day  very  well  reprefented  in  their  defcen- 
dants.  But  fuch  as  man  has  fubdued,  tranf- 
portedfrom  one  climate  to  another,  controll¬ 
ed  in  their  manner  of  living,  and  their  food, 
have  moft  probably  been  changed  alfo  in  their 
forms :  particularly  the  dog  has  felt  thefe  al¬ 
terations  more  ftrongly  than  any  other  of  the 
domeftic  kinds;  for  living  more  like  man,  he 
may  be  thus  faid  to  live  more  irregularly  alfo, 
and,  confequently,  muft  have  felt  alfo  thofe 
changes  that  fuch  variety  W'Ould  naturally 
produce.  Some  other  caufes  alfo  may  be 
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alligned  for  this  variety  in  the  fpecies  of  the 
dog :  as  he  is  perpetually  under  the  eye  of 
his  mafter,  when  accident  has  produced  any 
Angularity  in  its  produdions,  man  ufes  all 
his  art  to  continue  this  peculiarity  unchang^ 
ed  y  either  by  breeding  from  fuch  as  had  thofe 
Angularities,  or  by  deftroying  fuch  as  hap-^ 
«pened  to  want  them  ;  beAdes,  as  the  dog 
produces  much  rpore  frequently  than  fome 
other  animals,  and  lives  a  Aiorter  time,  fo 

the  chance  for  its  varieties  will  be  offered  iti 

* 

greater  proportion. 

But  which  is  the  original  animal,  and 
which  the  artiAcial  or  accidental  variety,  is  a 
queftion  which,  as  was  faid,  is  not  eaAly  re- 
folved.  If  the  internal  Arudure  of  dogs  of 
different  forts  be  compared  with  each  other, 
it  will  be  found,  except  in  the  point  of  Aze, 
that  in  this  refped  they  ate  exadly  the 
fame.'  This,  therefore,  affords  no  criterion. 
If  other  animals  be  compared  with  the  dog 
internally,  the  wolf  and  the  fox  will  be 
found  to  have  the  moft  perfed  refemblance  ; 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  dog  which 
moft  nearly  refembles  the  wolf  or  the  fox 
externally,  is  the  original  animal  of  its  kind  : 
for  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  as  the  dog 
moft  nearly  refembles  them  internally,  fo  he 
may  be  near  them  in  external  refemblance 
alfo,  except  where  art  or  accident  has  aU 
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tered  his  form.  This  being  fnppofed,  if  we 
look  among  the  number  of  varieties  to  be 
found  in  the  dog,  we  fliali  not  find  one  fo 
like  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  as  that  which  is  call¬ 
ed  the  lliepherd*s  dog.  This  is  that  dog 
with  long  coarfe  hair  on  all  parts  except  the 
nofe,  pricked  ears,  and  a  long  nofe,  which 
is  common  enough  among  us,  and  receives 
his  name  from  being  principally  ufed  in 
guarding  and  attending  on  fheep.  This 
feems  to  be  the  primitive  animal  of  his  kind ; 
and  we  fhall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  if  we  attend  to  the  different  cha- 
raders  which  climate  produces  in  this 
animal,  and  the  different  races  of  dogs  which 
are  propagated  in  every  country :  and,  in 
the  firft  place,  if  we  examine  thofe  countries 
which  are  ftill  favage,  or  but  half  civilized, 
where  it  is  moft  probable  the  dog,  like  his 
.mafter,  has  received  but  few  impreflions 
from  art,  we  fhall  find  the  fhepherd’s  dog, 
or  one  very  like  him,  ftill  prevailing  amongft 
them.  The  dogs  that  have  run  wild  in 
America,  and  in  Congo,  approach  this 
form.  The  dog  of  Siberia,  Lapland,  and 
Iceland,  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  of 
Madagafcar,  Madura,  Calicut,  and  Malabar, 
have  all  a  long  nofe,  pricked  ears,  and  re- 
femble  the  fhepherd’s  dog  very  nearly.  In 
Guinea,  the  dog  very  fpeedily  takes  this 
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form ;  for,  at  the  fecond  or  third  generati¬ 
on,  the  animal  forgets  to  bark,  hisears^and 
his  tail  become  pointed,  and  his  hair  drops 
off,  while  a  eoarfer,  thinner  kind  comes  in 
the  place.  This  fort  of  the  dog  is  alfo  to 
be  found  in  the  temperate  climates  in  great 
abundance,  particularly  among  thofe  who, 
preferring  ufefulnefs  to  beauty,  employ  an 
animal  that  requires  very  little  inftrudion  to 
be  ferviceable.^  Notwithftanding  this  crea« 
ture’s  deformity,  his  melancholy  and  favage 
air,  he  is  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of  his  kind 
in  inftind  5  and,  without  any  teaching,  na¬ 
turally  takes  to  tending  flocks,  with  an  afli- 
duity  and  vigilance  that  at  once  aftonifties, 
and  yet  relieves  his  mafter. 

In  more  polifhed  and  eivilized  places,  the 
dog  feems  to  partake  of  the  univerfal  refine^ 
ment;  and,  like  the  men,  becomes  more 
beautiful,  more  majeftic,  and  more  capable 
of  aflhming  an  education  foreign  to  his 
nature.  The  dogs  of  Albany,  of  Greece, 
of  Denmark,  and  of  Ireland,  are  larger 
and  ftronger  than  thofe  of  any  other  kind. 
In  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the 
dogs  are  of  various  kinds,  like  the  men  ^ 
and  this  variety  feems  formed  by  crofling 
the  breed  of  fuch  as  are  imported  from  va¬ 
rious  climates. 
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The  flicphercrs  dog  may,  therefore,  be 
confidered  as  the  primitive  flock  from  whence 
thefe  varieties  are  all  derived.  He  makes 
the  ftem  of  that  genealogical  tree  which  has 
been  branched  out  into  every  part  of  the 
world.  This  animal  flill  continues  pretty 
nearly  in  its  original  flate  among  the  poor 
in  temperate  climates  ;  being  tranfported 
into  the  colder  regions,  he  grows  lefs  and 
more  ugly  among  the  Laplanders  ;  but  be^ 
comes  more  perfedl  in  Iceland,  Ruffia  and 
Siberia,  where  the  climate  is  lefs  rigorous, 
and  the  people  more  civilized.  Whatever 
differences  there  may  be  among  the  dogs  of 
thefe  countries,  they  are  not  very  confider- 
able,  as  they  all  have  ftrait  ears,  long  and 
thick  hair,  a  favage  afpe6t,  and  do  not  bark 
either  fo  often  or  fo  loud  as  dogs  of  the  more 
cultivated  kind. 

The  fhepherd’s  dog,  tranfported  into  the 
temperate  climates,  and  among  people  en« 
tirely  civilized,  fuch  as  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  will  be  divefted  of  his  favage  air, 
his  pricked  ears,  his  rough,  long,  and  thick 
hair,  and,  from  the  fingle  influence  of  cli¬ 
mate  and  food  alone,  will  become  either  a 
Matin,  a  Mafliff,  or  an  Hound.  Thefe 
three  feem  the  immediate  defcendants  of  the 
former ;  and  from  them  the  other  varieties 
are  produced. 
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The  Hound,  the  Harrier,  and  the  Beagle, 
feem  all  of  the  fame  kind  j  for  although  the 
bitch  is  covered  but  by  one  of  them,  yet  in 
her  litters  are  found  puppies  refembling  all 
the  three.  This  animal,  tranfported  into 
Spain  or  Barbary,  where  the  hair  of  all  quad- 
rupedes  becomes  foft  and  long,  will  be  there 
converted  into  the  land-fpaniel,  and  the  wa- 
ter-fpaniel,  and  thefe  of  ditferent  fizes. 

The  Grey  Matin  Hound,  which  is  the  fe- 
cond  branch,  tranfported  to  the  north,  be¬ 
comes  the  great  Danifh  dog;  and  this,  fent 
into  the  fouth,  becomes  the  grey-hound,  of 
different  fizes.  The  fame,  tranfported  into 
Ireland,  the  Ukraine,  Tartaiy,  Epirus,  and 
Albania,  becomes  the  great  wolf  dog,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Irilh  wolf  dog. 

The  Maftiff,  which  is  the  third  branch, 
and  chiefly  a  native  of  England,  when  tran¬ 
fported  into  Denmark,  becomes  the  little 
,  Danifh  dog ;  and  this  little  Danifh  dog,  fent 
into  the  tropical  and  warm  climates,  be¬ 
comes  the  animal  called  the  Turkifli  dog, 
without  hair.  All  thefe  races,  with  their 
varieties,  are  produced  by  the  influence  of 
climate,  joined  to  the  different  food,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  fhelter,  which  they  have  received 
among  mankind.  All  other  kinds  may  be 
confidered  as  mongrel  races,  produced  by  the 
concurrence  of  thefe,  and  found  rather  by 
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erofling  the  breed  than  by  attending  to  the 
individual.  ‘‘  As  thefe  are  extremely  nu¬ 
merous,  and  very  different  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  it  would  be  almoft  endlefs  to  mention 
the  whole  *,  befides,  nothing  but  experience 
can  afcertain  the  reality  of  thefe  conjedures 
already  made,  although  they  have  fo  much 
the  appearance  of  probability  5  and  until  that 
gives  more  certain  information,  we  muft  be 
excufed  from  entering  more  minutely  into 
the  fubjed. 

.  “  With  regard  to  the  dogs  of  our  country 
in  particular,  the  varieties  are  very  great, 
and  the  number  every  day  encreafing.  And 
this  muft  happen  in  a  country  fo  open  by 
commerce  to  all  others,  and  where  wealth  is 
apt  to  produce  capricious  prediledion.  Here 
the  uglieft  and  moft  ufelefs  of  their  kinds 
“will  be  entertained  merely  for  their  fingular- 
ity ;  and,  being  imported  only  to  be  looked 
at,  they  will  lofe  even  that  fmall  degree  of 
fagacity  which  they  poffeffed  in  their  natural 
climates.  From  this  importation  of  foreign 
ufelefs  dogs,  our  own  native  breed  is,  I  am 
informed,  greatly  degenerated,  and  the  vari¬ 
eties  now  to  be  found  in  England  much 
more  numerous  than  they  were  in  the  times 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Dodor  Caius 
attempted  their  natural  hiftory.  Some  of 
thofe  he  mentions  are  no  longer  to  be  found 

.  -  among 
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among  ns,  although  many  have  iince  been 
introduced,  by  no  means  fo  fervlceabie  as 
thofe  which  have  been  iviffered  to  decay. 

He  divides  the  wliofe  race  into  three 
kinds.  The  firft  is,  the  generous  kind, 
which  confifts  of  the  tarrier,  the  harrier,  and 
the  blood-hound  j  the  ^ze-hound,  the  grey¬ 
hound,  the  leymmer,  and  the  tumbler;  all 
thefe  are  uled  for  hunting.  Then  the  fpan- 
iel,  gentle,  or  lap-dog,  for  amufement.  The 
lecond  is  the  farm  kind ;  confifting  of  the 
fhepherd's  dog  and  the  maftifE  And  the 
third  is  the  mongrel  kind  ;  confifting  of  the 
wappe,  the  turn-fpit,  and  the  dancer.  To 
theft  varieties  we  may  add  at  preftnt,  the 
bull-dog,  the  Dutch  maftiff,  the  harlequin^ 
the  pointer,  and  the  Dane,  with  a  variety 
of  lap-dogs,  which,  as  they  are  perfedly  uft- 
lefs,  may  be  confidered  as  unworthy  of  a 
name. 

“  The  Tarrier  is  a  fmall  kind  of  hound  % 
with  rough  hair,  made  uft  of  to  force  the  fox 
or  the  badger  out  of  their  holes ;  or  rather 
to  give  notice,  by  their  barking,  in  what 
part  of  the  kennel  the  fox  or  badger  refides, 
when  the  fportfmen  intend  to  dig  them 
out. 

“  The  Harrier,  as  well  as  the  beagle  and 
the  fox-hound  are  ufed  for  hunting ;  of  ali 

^  Brilifh  Zoology.^ 
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other  animals,  they  have  the  quickeft  and 
moft  diftinguifhing  fenfe  of  fmelling.  The 
properly  breeding,  matching,  and  training 
thefe,  make  up  the  bufinefs  of  many  men’s 
lives. 

“  The  Blood-hound  was  a  dog  of  great 
ufe,  and  in  high  efteem  among  our  anceftors. 
Its  employment  was  to  recover  any  game 
that  had  efcaped  wounded  from  the  hunter, 
or  had  been  killed,  and  ftolen  out  of  the 
fbreft.  But  it  was  ftill  more  employed  in 
hunting  thieves  and  robbers  by  their  foot- 
fteps.  At  that  time,  when  the  country  was 
iefs  peopled  than  at  prefent,  and  when, 
confequently,  the  footfteps  of  one  man  were 
lefs  croffed  and  obliterated  by  thofe  of 
others,  this  animal  was  very  ferviceable  in 
fuch  purfuits  ;  but  at  prefent,  when  the 
country  is  every  where  peopled,  this  variety 
is  quite  worn  out ;  probably  becaufe  it  was 
found  of  lefs  fervice  than  formerly. 

The  Gaze-hound  hunted,  like  our  grey¬ 
hounds,  by  the  eye  and  not  by  the  fcent. 
It  chafed  indifferently  the  fox,  hare,  or  buck. 
It  would  feled  from  the  herd  the  fatteft  and 
faireft  deer,  purfue  it  by  the  eye,  and  if 
loft  recover  it  again  with  amazing  fagacity. 
This  fpecies  is  now  loft  or  unknown  among 

vUS. 
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The  Grey-hound  is  very  well  known  at 
prefent^  and  was  formerly  held  in  fuch  eifti^ 
mation,  that  it  was  the  peculiar  companion 
of  a  gentleman ,  who,  in  the  times  of  femi- 
barbarifm,  was  known  by  his  horfe,  his 
hawk,  and  his  grey-hound.  Perfons  under 
a  certain  rank  of  life  are  forbidden,  by  fome 
late  game-laws,  from  keeping  this  animal  j 
wherefore,  to  difguife  it  the  better,  they 
cut  off  its  tail. 

The  Leymmer  is  a  Ipeeies  now  un¬ 
known  to  us.  It  hunted  both  by  fcent  and 
fight,  and  was  led  in  a  leyme  or  thong,  from 
whence  it  received  its  name. 

The  Tumbler  was  lefs  than  the  hound, 
more  fcraggy,  and  had  pricked  ears  j  fo  that 
by  the  defcription  it  feems  to  anfwer  to  the 
modern  lurcher.  This  took  its  prey  by  mere 
Gunning,  depending  neither  on  the  goodnefs 
of  its*  nofe  nor  its  fwiftnefs.  If  it  came  inta 
a  warren,  it  neither  barked  nor  ran  on  the 
rabbits ;  but,  feemingly  inattentive,  ap¬ 
proached  fufficiently  near  till  it  came  within 
reach^  and  then  feized  them  by  a  fuddem 
fpring. 

The  Land  Spaniel,  which  probably  had 
its^  name  from  Spain,  where  it  might  have 
acquired  the  foftnefs  of  its  hair,  is*  well 
known  at  prefent.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  this  kind  ^  namely,  the  Slater,  ufed  in 
hawking  to  fpring  the  game  ^  and  the  Setter^,' 

that 
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that  crouches  down  when  it  fcents  the  birds, 
till  the  net  be  drawn  over  them.  I  have 
read  fomewhere  that  the  famous  poet,  Lord 
Surry,  was  the  firft  who  taught  dogs  tofetj 
it  being  an  amufement  to  this  day  only 
known  in  England. 

The  Water  Spaniel  is  another  fpecies 
ufed  in  fowling.  This  feems  to  be  the  moft 
docile  of  all  the  dog  kind ;  and  this  docility 
is  particularly  owing  to  his  natural  attach¬ 
ment  to  man.  Many  other  kinds  will  not 
bear  corredion;  but  this  patient  creature, 
though  very  fierce  to  ftrangers,  feems  unal¬ 
terable  in  his  affedions;  and  blows  and  ill 
ufage  feem  only  to  encreafe  his  regard. 

The  Lap-dog,  at  the  time  of  Dodor 
Caius,  was  of  Maltefe  breed ;  at  prefent  it 
comes  from  different  countries;  in  general, 
the  more  aukward  or  extraordinary  thefe  are^ 
the  more  they  are  prized. 

The  Shepherd’s  dog  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  as  for  the  maftiff  he  is  too 
common  to  require  a  defcription.  Dodor 
Caius  tells  us,  that  three  of  thefe  were 
reckoned  a  match  for  a  bear,  and  four  for 
a  lion.  However,  we  are  told  that  three  of 
them  overcame  a  lion  in  the  time  of  King 
James  the  Firft;  two  of  them  being  difabled 
in  the  combat,  the  third  obliged  the. lion  to 
feek  for  fafety  by  flight. 

Vo  u.  Ill  "  U  * 
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“*As  to  the  laft  divifion,  namely,  of  the 
Wappe,  the  Turn-fpit,  and  .the  Dancer, 
thefe  were  mongrels,  of  no  certain  fhape, 
and  made  ufe  of  only  to  alarm  the  family, 
or,  being  taught  a  variety  of  tricks,  were 
carried  about  as  a  fhow. 

“  With  regard  to  thofe  of  later  importati¬ 
on,  the  Bull-dog,  as  Mr.  BufFon  fuppofes, 
is  a  breed  between  the  fmall  Dane  and  the 
Englifh  maftilF.  The  large  Dane  is  the  tall- 
eft  dog  that  is  generally  bred  in  England.  It 
is  fomewhat  between  a  maftiff  and  a  grey¬ 
hound  in  fhape,  being  more  flender  than 
the  other.  They  are  chiefly  ufed  rather  for 
lEew  than  fervice,  being  neither  good  in 
the  yard  nor  the  field.  The  highefl;  are  moft 
efteemed;  and  they  generally  cut  off  their 
ears  to  improve  their  figure,  as  fome  abfurdly 
fuppdfe.  The  harlequin  is  not  much  unlike 
the  fmall  Dane,  being  an  ufelefs  animal, 
fomewhat  betw^een  an  Italian  grey-hound 
and  a  Dutch  maftift.  To  thefe  feveral  others 
might  be  added,  fuch  as  the  pug-dog,  the 
black  breed,  and  the  pointer ;  but,  in  fadf, 
the  varieties  are  fo  numerous  as  to  fatigue 
even  the  moft  ardent  curiofity.” 

Of  thofe  of  the  foreign  kinds,  I  flhall  men¬ 
tion  only  three,  which  are  more  remarkable 
than  any  of  the  reft.  The  Lion  Dog 
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gl'eatly  refcmbles  that  animal,  in  miniature, 
from  whence  it  takes  the  name.  The  hair 
of  the  fore  part  of  its  body  is  extremely  long, 
while  that  of  the  hinder  part  is  as  fhort. 
The  nofe  is  (hort,  the  tail  long,  and  tufted 
at  the  point,  fo  that  in  all  thefe  particulars 
it  is  entirely  like  the  lion  However,  it 
differs  very  much  from  that  fierce  animal  in 
nature  and  difpofition,  being  one  of  the 
fmalleft  animals  of  its  kind,  extremely  feeble, 
timid,  and  inadtive.  It  comes  originally  from 
Malta,  where  it  is  found  fo  fmall  that  wo-* 
men  carry  it  about  in  their  fleeves. 

That  animal  falfely  called  the  Turkifh 
Dog,  differs  greatly  from  all  the  reft  of  the 
kind,  in  being  entirely  without  hair.  The 
flcin,  which  is  perfedly  bare,  is  of  a  flefh 
colour,  with  brown  fpots ;  and  their  figure 
at  firft  view  is  rather  difgufting.  Thefe 
feem  to  be  of  the  fmall  Danifh  breed,  brought 
into  a  warm  climate,  and  there,  by  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  generations,  divefted  of  their  hain 
For  this  reafon,  they  are  extremely  chilly, 
and  unable  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate  j 
and  even  in  the  midft  of  fummer  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  fhiver  as  we  fee  men  in  a  frofty  day. 
Their  fpots  are  brown,  as  was  faid,  well 
marked,  and  eafily  diftinguifhable  in  fummer, 
but  in  the  cold  of  winter  they  entirely  dif- 
appear.  They  are  called  the  Turkifh  breed, 

U  2  although 
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although  brought  from  a  much  warmer  cli« 
mate ;  for  fome  of  them  have  been  known 
^  to  come  from  the  warmeft  parts  of  Africa 
and  the  Eaft-Indies. 

“  The  laft  variety,  and  the  moft  wonderful 
of  all  that  I  fhall  mention,  is  the  Great  Irifh 
Wolf  Dog;  that  may  be  confidered  as  the 
firft  of  the  canine  fpecies.  This  animal, 
which  is  very  rare  even  in  the  only  country 
in  the  world  where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  rather 
kept  for  fhew  than  ufe,  there  being  neither 
.  wolves  nor  any  other  formidable  beafts  of 
prey  in  Ireland,  that  feem  to  require  fo  pow¬ 
erful  an  antagonift.  The  wolf  dog  is  there¬ 
fore  bred  up  in  the  houfes  of  the  great,  or 
fuch  gentlemen  as  chufe  to  keep  him  as  a 
curiofity,  being  neither  good  for  hunting  the 
hare,  the  fox,  or  the  flag,  and  equally  un- 
ferviceable  as  an  houfe  dog.  Neverthelefs, 
he  is  extremely  beautiful  and  majeftic  to  ap- 
.  pearance,  being  the  greateft  of  the  dog  kind 
to  be  feen  in  the  world.  The  largeft  of  thofe 
I  have  feen,  and  I  have  feen  above  a  dozen, 
was  about  four  feet  high,  or  as  tall  as  a  calf 
of  a  year  old.  He  was  made  extremely  like 
a  grey-hound,  but  rather  more  robuft,  and 
inclining  to  the  figure  of  the^  French  matin, 
or  the  great  Dane.  His  eye  was  mild,  his 
colour  white,  and  his  nature  feemed  heavy 
and  phlegmatic.  This  I  afcribed  to  his  hav- 
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ing  been  bred  np  to  a  fize  beyond  his  na¬ 
ture  j  for  we  fee  in  man,  and  all  other  ani¬ 
mals  that  fuch  as  are  overgrown  are  neither 
fo  vigorous  nor  alert  as  thofe  of  more  mode¬ 
rate  ftature.  The  greateft  pains  had  been 
taken  with  thefe  to  enlarge  the  breed,  both 
by  food  and  matching.  This  end  was  ef- 
fedtually  obtained,  indeed  5  for  the  fize  was 
enormous ;  but,  as  it  feemed  to  me,  at  the 
expence  of  the  animal’s  fiercenefs,  vigilance, 
and  fagacity.  However,  I  was  informed 
otherwife;  the  gentleman  who  bred  them 
affuring  me  that  a  maftiff  would  be  nothing 
when  oppofed  to  one  of  them,  w^ho  generally 
feized  their  antagonift  by  the  back :  he  added, 
that  they  would  worry  the  ftrongeft  bull  dogs, 
in  a  few  minutes,  to  death.  But  this  ftrength 
did  not  appear  either  in  their  figure  or  their 
inclinations ;  they  feemed  rather  more  timid 
than  the  ordinary  race  of  dogs ;  and  their 
ikm  was  much  thinner,  and  confequently  lefs 
fitted  for  combat.  Whether  with  thefe  dif- 
advantages  they  were  capable,  as  I  was  told, 
of  fingly  coping  with  bears,  others  may  deter¬ 
mine  ^  however,  they  have  but  few  oppor¬ 
tunities,  in  their  own  country,  of  exerting 
their  ftrength,  as  all  wild  carnivorous  animals 
there  are  only  of  the  vermin  kind.  Mr. 
Buffon  feems  to  be  of  opinion  that  thefe  are 
the  true  Moloffian  dogs  of  the  ancients  ^  he 

gives 
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gives  no  reafon  for  this  opinion  ^  and  I  am 
apt  to  think  it  ill  grounded.  Not  to  trouble 
the  reader  with  a  tedious  critical  difquifition, 
which  I  have  all  along  avoided,  it  will  be 
futBcient  to  obferve,  that  Nemefianus,  in 
giving  direSions  for  the  choice  of  a  bitch, 
advifes  to  have  one  of  Spartan  or  Moloffian 
breed  ,  and  among  feveral  other  perfedions, 
he  fays  that  the  ears  fhould  be  dependent, 
and  fluduate  as  the  runs  *  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  the  Irifh  wolf- 
dog,  whofe  ears  refemble  thofe  of  the  grey¬ 
hound,  and  are  far  from  fluduating  with  the 
animal’s  motions.  But  of  whatever  kinds 
thefe  dogs  may  be,  whether  known  among 
the  ancients,  or  whether  produced  by  a  later 
mixture,  they  are  now  almoft  quite  worn 
away,  and  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with 
even  in  Ireland.  If  carried  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  they  foon  degenerate  ^  and  even  at 
home,  unlefs  great  care  be  taken,  they  quick¬ 
ly  alter.  They  were  once  employed  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  ifland  of  wolves,  which  infefted  it 
in  great  plenty  ;  but  thefe  being  deftroyed, 
the  dogs  alfo  are  wearing  away,  as  if  Nature 

*  ElJge  tunc  curfu  facilem,  facilemque  recuiTu, 

In  Laced^monio  nataai  feu  rure  MolofTo. — 

Renibus  ampla  fatis  validis,  diduttaque  coxas 
Cuique  nimis  moiles'fluitent  in  curfibus  ayres. 
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meant  to  annihilate  the  fpecies  when  they 
had  no  longer  any  fervices  to  perform. 

‘‘  In  this  manner  feveral  kinds  of  animals 
fade  from  the  face  of  nature  that  were  once 
well  knowm,  but  are  now  feen  no  longer. 
The  enormous  elk  of  the  fame  kingdom, 
•  that,  by  its  horns,  could  not  have  been  lefs 
than  eleven  feet  high,  the  wolf,  and  even  the 
wolf-dog,  are  extind,  or  only  continued  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  prove  their  former  plen¬ 
ty  and  exiftence.  From  hence  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  nobler  kinds  of  dogs,  of 
which  the  ancients  have  given  us  fuch  beau¬ 
tiful  defcriptions,  are  now  utterly  unknown  ^ 
fince  among  the  whole  breed  we  have  not 
one  that  will  venture  to  engage  the  lion  or 
the  tiger  in  Angle  combat.  The  Englilli 
bull-dog  is  perhaps  the  braveft  of  the  kind  ^ 
but  what  are  his  moft  boafted  exploits  to 
thofe  mentioned  of  the  Epirotic  dogs  by 
Pliny,  or  the  Indian  dogs  by  iElian  ?  The 
latter  gives  us  a  defcription  of  a  combat  be¬ 
tween  a  dog  and  a  lion,  w^hich  I  will  take 
leave  to  tranflate. 

“  When  Alexander  was  purfuing  his  con- 
quefts  in  India,  one  of  the  principal  men 
of  that  country  was  defirous  of  fhewing  him 
the  value  of  the  dogs  which  his  country 
produced.  Bringing  his  dog  into  the  king’s 

prefence, 
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prefence,  he  ordered  a  flag  to  be  let  loofe 
before  him,  which  the  dog,  defpifing  as  an 
unworthy  enemy,  remained  quite  regardlefs 
of  the  animal,  and  never  once  ftirred  from 
his  place.  His  mafter  then  ordered  a  wild 
boar  to  be  fet  out ;  but  the  dog  thought  even 
this  a  defpicabie  foe,  and  remained  calm  * 
and  regardlefs  as  before.  He  was  next  tried 
with  a  bear;  but  ftill  defpifing  his  enemy, 
he  only  waited  for  an  objed  more  worthy  of 
his  courage  and  his  force.  At  laft,  they 
brought  forth  a  tremendous  lion,  and  then 
the  dog  acknowledged  his  antagonift,  and 
prepared  for  combat.  He  inftantly  difco- 
vered  a  degree  of  ungovernable  ardour ;  and, 
flying  at  the  lion  with  fury,  feized  him  by 
the  throat,  and  totally  difabled  him  from 
refiftance.  Upon  this,  the  Indian,  who  was 
defirous  of  fiirprizing  the  king,  and  knowing 
the  conftancy  and  bravery  of  his  dog,  or-^ 
dered  his  tail  to  be  cut  off ;  which  was  ealily 
performed  as  the  bold  animal  was  employed 
in  holding  the  lion.  He  next  ordered  one  of 
his  legs  to  be  broken  ;  which,  however,  did 
not  in  the  leaf!  abate  the  dog’s  ardour,  but 
he  ftill  kept  his  hold  as  before.  Another 
leg  was  then  broken  ^  but  the  dog,  as  if  he 
had  fuffered  no  pain,  only  prefled  the  lion 
ftill  the  more.  In  this  crael  manner,  all  his 

legs 
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legs  were  cut  off,  without  abating  his  cou¬ 
rage  ;  and  at  laft,  when  his  head  was  fepa- 
rated  from  his  body,  the  jaws  feemed  to 
keep  their  former  hold.  A  fight  fo  cruel  did 
not  fail  to  affed  the  king  with  very  ftrong 
emotions,  at  once  pitying  the  dog’s  fate  and 
admiring  his  fortitude.  Upon  which  the 
Indian,  feeing  him  thus  moved,  prefented 
him  with  four  dogs  of  the  fame  kind,  which 
in  fome  meafure  alleviated  his  uneafinefs  for 
the  lofs  of  the  former. 

The  breed  of  dogs,  however,  in  that 
country,  is  at  prefent  very  much  inferior  to 
what  this  ftory  feems  to  imply ;  fince,  in 
many  places,  inftead  of  dogs,  they  have 
animals  of  the  cat  kind  for  hunting.  In 
other  places  alfo,  this  admirable  and  faith¬ 
ful  animal,  inftead  of  being  applied  to  his 
natural  ufes,  is  only  kept  to  be  eaten.  All 
over  China  there  are  dog-butchers,  and 
fhambles  appointed  for  felling  their  flefh. 
In  Canton,  particularly,  there  is  a  ftreet  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe  *,  and  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  wherever  a  dog-butcher  ap¬ 
pears  all  the  dogs  of  the  place  are  fure  to  be 
in  full  cry  after  him ;  they  know  their  ene¬ 
my,  and  perfecute  him  as  far  as  they  are 
able.”  Along  the  coafts  of  Guinea,  their 
fteih  is  efteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  Negroes ; 
and  they  will  give  one  of  their  cows  for  a 

dog. 
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dog.  But,  among  this  barbarous  and  bruta! 
people,  fcarce  any  thing  that  has  life  comes 
amifs ;  and  they  may  well  take  up  with  a 
dog,  fince  they  confider  toads,  lizards,  and 
even  the  flefh  of  the  tiger  itfelf,  as  a  dainty. 
It  may  perhaps  happen  that  the  flefh  of  this 
animal,  which  is  fo  indifferent  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  climates,  may  aflume  a  better  quality 
in  thofe  which  are  more  warm  ;  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  diverfity  is  rather  in 
man  than  in  the  flefli  of  the  dog ;  fince  in 
the  cold  countries  the  flefli  is  eaten  with 
equal  appetite  by  the  favages  5  and  they  have 
their  dog-feafts  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
have  ours  for  venifon. 

In  our  climate,  the  wild  animals  that 
moft  approach  the  dog  are  the  wolf  and 
the  fox^  thefe  in  their  internal  confor¬ 
mation  'greatly  refemble  each  other,  and 
yet  in  their  natures  are  very  diftind.  The 
ancients  alferted  that  they  bred  together-; 
and  I  am  afihred  by  credible  perfons  that 
there  are  many  animals  in  this  country 
bred  between  a  dog  and  a  fox.  However, 
all  the  endeavours  of  Mr.  Buffon  to  make 
them  engender,  as  he  afliires  us,  were  inef- 
fedual.  For  this  purpofe,  he  bred  up  a 
young  wolf,  taken  in  the  woods,  at  two 
months  old, '  with  a  matin  dog  of  the  fame 
age.  They  were  Ihut  up  together,  without 
any  other,  in  a  large  yard,  where  they  had 
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a  {helter  for  retiring.  They  neither  of  them 
knew  any  other  individual  of  their  kind, 
nor  even  any  other  man  but  he  who  had  the 
charge  of  feeding  them.  In  this  manner 
they  were  kept  for  three  years  •,  ftill  with  the 
fame  attention,  and  without  conftraining 
or  tying  them  up.  During  the  firft  year  the 
young  animals  played  with  each  other  con¬ 
tinually,  and  feemed  to  love  each  other  very 
much.  In  the  fecond  year  they  began  to 
difpute  about  their  vidtuals,  although  they 
were  given  more  than  they  could  ufe.  The 
quarrel  always  began  on  the  wolPs  fide. 
They  were  brought  their  food,  which  con- 
fifted  of  flefh  and  bones,  upon  a  large 
wooden  platter,  which  was  laid  on  the 
ground.  Juft  as  it  was  put  down,  the  wolf, 
jnftead  of  falling  to  the  meat,  began  by  driv¬ 
ing  off  the  dog  :  and  took  the  platter  in  his 
teeth  fo  expertly,  that  he  let  nothing  of  what 
it  contained  fall  upon  the  ground  j  and  in  this 
manner  carried  it  off ;  but  as  he  could  not 
entirely  efcape,  he  was  frequently  feen  to  run 
with  it  round  the  yard  five  or  fix  times, 
ftill  carrying  it  in  a  pofition  that  none  of  its 
contents  could  fall.  In  this  manner  it  would 
continue  running,  only  now  and  then  ftop- 
ping  to  take  breath,  until  the  dog  coming 
up,  the  wolf  would  leave  the  victuals  to 
attack  him.  The  dog,  however,  was  the 

ftronger 
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fironger  of  the  two ;  but  as  it  was  more 
gentle,  in  order  to  fecure  him  from  tlie 
wolfs  attack,  he  had  a  collar  put  round  his^ 
neck.  In  the  third  year,  the  quarrels  of 
thefe  ill  paired  aflbciates  were  more  vehe¬ 
ment,  and  their  combats  more  frequent ;  the 
wolf,  therefore,  had  a  collar  put  about  its 
neck,  as  well  as  the  dog,  who  began  to  be 
more  fierce  and  unmerciful.  During  the 
two  firft  years,  neither  feemed  to  teftify  the 
leaft  tendency  towards  engendering ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  third,  that  the 
wolf,  which  was  the  female,  fhewed  the  na¬ 
tural  defire,  but  without  abating  either  in 
its  fiercenefs  or  obftinacy.  This  appetite  ra¬ 
ther  encreafed  than  repreffed  their  mutual 
animofity  j  they  became  every  day  more  in- 
tradlable  and  ferocious,  and  nothing  was 
heard  between  them  but  the  founds  of  rage 
and  refentment.  They  both,  in  lefs  than 
three  weeks,  became  remarkably  lean,  with¬ 
out  ever  approaching  each  other,  but  to  com¬ 
bat.  At  length,  their  quarrels  became  fo 
defperate,  that  the  dog  killed  the  wolf,  who 
was  become  more  weak  and  feeble  ^  and  he 
was  foon  after  himfelf  obliged  to  be  killed, 
for,  upon  being  fet  at  liberty,  he  inftantly 
flew  upon  every  animal  he  met,  fowls,  dogs, 
and  even  men  themfelves  not  efcaping  his 
favage  fury. 

The 
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The  fame  experiment  was  tried  upon 
foxes,  taken  young,  but  with  no  better 
fuccefs,  they  were  never  found  to  engender 
with  dogs;  and  our  learned  naturalift  feems 
to  be  of  opinion  that  their  natures  are  too 
oppofite  ever  to  provoke  mutual  defire.  One 
thing,  however,  muft  be  remarked,  that  the 
animals  on  w^hich  he  tried  his  experiments, 
were  rather  too  old  when  taken,  and  had 
partly  acquired  their  natural  favage  appe¬ 
tites,  before  they  came  into  his  pofieffion. 
The  wolf,  as  he  acknowledges,  was  two  or 
three  months  old  before  it  was  caught,  and 
the  foxes  were  taken  in  traps.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  eafily  fuppofed,  that  nothing 
could  ever  after  thoroughly  tame  thofe  crea¬ 
tures,  that  had  been  fuckled  in  the  wild 
Ifate,  and  had  caught  all  the  habitudes  of 
the  dam.  I  have  feen  thefe  animals,  when 
taken  earlier  in  the  woods,  become  very 
tame  ;  and,  indeed,  they  rather  were  dif- 
pleafing  by  being  too  familiar  than  too  fliy. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  experiment 
were  tried  upon  fuch  as  thefe ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  it  would  produce 
the  defired  fuccefs.  Neverthelefs,  thefe  ex¬ 
periments  are  fufiicient  to  prove  that  neither 
the  wolf  nor  the  fox  are  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  dog,  biit  each  of  a  fpecies  perfedly 

diftind. 
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diftin£I,  and  their  joint  produce  moft  probably' 
unfruitful. 

The  dog,  when  firft  whelped,  is  not  a 
completely  finifhed  animal.  In  this  kind, 
as  in  all  the  reft  which  bring  forth  many 
at  a  time,  the  young  are  not  fo  perfect  as  in 
thofe  which  bring  forth  but  one  or  two. 
They  are  always  produced  with  the  eyes 
clofed,  the  lids  being  held  together,  not  by 
fticking,  but  by  a  kind  of  thin  membrane, 
which  is  torn  as  foon  as  the  upper  eye-lid 
becomes  ftrong  enough  to  raife  it  from  the 
under.  In  general,  their  eyes  are  not 
opened  till  ten  or  twelve  days  old.  During 
that  time,  the  bones  of  the  fcull  are  not 
completed,  the  body  is  puffed  up, .  the  nofe 
is  fhort,  and  the  whole  form  but  ill  iketched 
out.  In  lefs  than  a  month  the  puppy  be¬ 
gins  to-ufe  all  its  fenfes;  and,  from  thence, 
makes  hafty  advances  to  its  perfedion. 
At  the  fourth  month  the  dog  lofes  fome  of 
his  teeth,  as  in  other  animals,  and  thefe  are 
renewed  by  fuch  as  never  fall.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  amount  to  forty-two,  which  is 
twelve  more  than  is  found  in  any  of  the 
cat  kind,  which  are  known  never  to  have 
above  thirty.  The  teeth  of  the  dog  being 
his  great  and  only  weapon,  are  formed  in  a 
manner  much  more  ferviceable  than  thofe  of 
the  former  j  and  there  is  fcarce  any  quadru- 
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pede  that  has  a  greater  facility  in  rending, 
cutting,  or  chewing  its  food.  He  cuts  with 
his  incifors,  or  fore-teeth,  he  holds  with  his 
four  great  canine  teeth,  and  he  chews  his 
meat  with  his  grinders ;  thefe  are  fourteen  in 
number,  and  fo  placed  that,  when  the  jaws 
are  fhut,  there  remains  a  diftance  between 
them,  fo  that  the  dog,  by  opening  his  mouth 
ever  fo  wide  does  not  lofe  the  power  of  his 
jaws.  But  it  is  otherwife  in  the  cat  kind, 
whofe  incifors  or  cutting  teeth  are  very  fmalj^ 
and  whofe  grinding  teeth,  when  brought  to¬ 
gether,  touch  more  clofely  than  thofe  of  the 
dog,  and,  confequently,  have  lefs  power. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  I  can  fqueeze  any  thing 
more  forcibly  between  my  thumb  and  fore 
finger,  w'here  the  diftance  is  greater,  than 
between  any  other  two  fingers,  whofe  dift¬ 
ance  from  each  other  is  lefs. 

This  animal  is  capable  of  reproducing  at 
the  age  of  twelve  months*,  goes  nine  weeks 
with  young,  and  lives  to  about  the  age  of 


*  To  this  defcription  I  will  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  par¬ 
ticulars  from  Linnaeus,  as  I  find  them  in  the  original. 
Vomiiua  gramina  purgatur :  cacat  fupra  lapidem.  Al¬ 
bum  graecum  anti  fepiicum  fummum.  Mingit  ad  laius 
(this,  however,  not  till  the  animal  is  nine  months  old) 
cum  hofpite  fsepe  centies.  Odorat  anum  alterius.  Procis 
rixantibus  .  crudelis,  Menfiruans  cutulit  cum  variis. 
.Viordet  ilia  Coharet  copula  jundlus. 
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twelve.  Few  quadrupedes  are  leis  delicate 
in  their  food ;  and  yet  there  are  many  kinds 
of  birds  which  the  dog  will  not  venture  to 
touch.  He  is  even  known,  although  in  a 
favage  to  ftate,  abftain  from  injuring  fome 
which  one  might  fuppofe  he  had  every  rea- 
fon  to  oppofe.  The  dogs  and  the  vultures 
which  live  wild  about  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt, 
(for  the  Mahometan  law  has  expelled  this 
nfeful  animal  from  human  fociety)  continue 
together  in  a  very  fociable  and  friendly  man¬ 
ner  *  As  they  are  both  ufeful  in  devour¬ 
ing  fuch  carcafes  as  might  othervv^ife  putrefy, 
and  thus  infed  the  air,  the  inhabitants  fup- 
ply  them  with  provifions  every  day,  in  order 
to  keep  them  near  the  city.  Upon  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  the  quadrupedes  and  birds  are  often 
feen  together  tearing  the  fame  piece  of  flefh, 
without  the  leaft  enmity  ^  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  known  to  live  together  with  a  kind 
of  affedlion,  and  bring  up  their  young  in 
the  fame  neft. 

Although  the  dog  is  a  voracious  animal, 
yet  he  can  bear  hunger  for  a  very  long 
time.  We  have  an  inftance,  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  this 
kind,  in  which  a  bitch  that  had  been  for¬ 
gotten  in  a  country-houfe,  lived  forty  days, 
without  any  other  nourifhment  than  the 

*  HaiTeiquift  Her.  Palseftin,  p.  Z],z. 
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wool  of  a  quilt  which  fhe  had  torn  in  pieces* 
It  fhould  feem  that  water  is  more  iieceffary 
to  the  dog  than  food;  he  drinks  often, 
though  not  abundantly  : .  and  it  is  commonly 
believed,  that  when  abridged  in  water,  he 
runs  mad.  This  dreadful  malady,  the  con- 
fequences  of  which  are  fo  well  known,  is 
the  greateft  inconvenience  that  refults  from 
the  keeping  this  faithful,  domeftic*  But  it 
is  a  diforder  by  no  means  fo  frequent  as  the 
terrors  of  the  timorous  would  fuppofe ;  the 
dog  has  been  often  accufed  of  madnefs, 
without  a  fair  trial ;  and  fome  perfons  have 
been  fuppofed  to  receive  their  deaths  from 
his  bite,  when  either  their  own  ill-grounded 
fears,  or  their  natural  diforders  wxre  the 
true  caufe* 


THE  WOLF* 

THE  dog  and  the  wolf  are  fo  very 
much  alike  internally,  that  the  moft  ex^ 
pert  anatomifts  can  fcarce  perceive  the  dif¬ 
ference  ;  and  it  may  be  afferted  alfo,  that, 
externally,  fome  dogs  more  nearly  refemblc 
the  wolf  than  they  do  each  other*  It  wdi 
this  ftrong  fimilitude  that  firfl;  led  fome  na- 
turalifts  to  confider  them  as  the  fame  ani-* 
mal,  and  to  look  upon  the  wolf  as  the  dog 
in  its  ftate  of  favage  freedom  :  hgwever* 
VoL.  IIL  X  thk 
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this  opinion  is  entertained  no  longer ;  the  na¬ 
tural  antipathy  thofe  two  animals  bear  to 
each  other  ^  the  longer  time  which  the  wolf 
goes  with  young  than  the  dog,  the  one  going 
over  an  hundred  days,  and  the  other  not 
quite  fixtyj  the  longer  period  of  life  in  the 
former  than  the  latter,  the  wolf  living  twen¬ 
ty  years,  the  dog  not  fifteen  ;  all  fufficiently 
point  out  a  diftindion,  and  draw  a  line  that 
miift  for  ever  keep  them  afunder. 

The  wolf,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe,  to 
the  infertion  of  the  tail,  is  about  three  feet 
feven  inches  long,  and  about  two  feet 
five  inches  high ;  which  fliews  him  to  be 
larger  than  our  great  breed  of  maftiffs, 
which  are  feldom  found  to  be  above  three 
Teet  by  two.  His  colour  is  a  mixture  of 
black,  brown,  and  grey,  extremely  rough 
and  hard,  but  mixed  towards  the  roots 
with  a  kind  of  afii  coloured  fur.  In  com¬ 
paring  him  to  any  of  our  well  known  breed 
of  dogs,  the  great  Dane,  or  mongrel  grey- 
liound,  for  inftance,  he  will  appear  to  have 
the  legs  Ihorter,  the  head  larger,  the  muzzle 
thicker,  the  eyes  fmaller  and  more  feparat- 
ed  from  each  other,  and  the  ears  fiiorter 
and  ftraiter.  Reappears,  in  every  refped, 
ftronger  than  the  dogj  and  the  length  of 
his  hair  contributes  fiill  more  to  his  robuft 
appearance.  The  feature  which  principal- 

ly 
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ly  dlftinguifhes  the  vifage  of  the  wolf  from 
that  of  the  dog,  is  the  eye,  which  opens 
flantingly  upwards,  in  the  fame  diredion 
with  the  nofe ;  whereas,  in  the  dog,  it 
opens  more  at  right  angles  with  the  nofe, 
as  in  man.  The  tail  alfo,  in  this  animal,  is 
long  and  bulhy,  and  he  carries  it  rather 
more  between  his  hind  legs  than  the  dog  is 
feen  to  do.  The  colour  of  the  eye-balls  in 
the  wolf  are  of  a  fiery  green,  and  give  his 
vifage  a  fierce  and  formidable  air,  which 
his  natural  difpofition  does  by  no  means 
contradid  *. 

The  wolf  is  one  of  thofe  animals  whofe 
appetite  for  animal  food  is  the  moft  vehe¬ 
ment  ;  and  whofe  means  of  fatisfying  this 
appetite  are  the  moft  various.  Nature  has 
furniftied  him  with,  ftrength,  cunning,  agili-^ 
ty,  and  all  thofe  requifites  which  fit  an  ani-^ 
mal  for  purfuing,  overtaking,  and  conquer-* 
ing  its  preyj  and  yet,  with  all  thefe,  the 
wolf  moft  frequently  dies  of  hunger,  for  he 
is  the  declared  enemy  of  man.  Being  long 
profcribed,  and  a  rew^ard  offered  for  his 
head,  he  is  obliged  to  fly  from  human  habi-^ 
tations,  and  to  live  in  the  foreft,  w^here  the 
few  wild  animals  to  be  found  there,  efcape 

*  The  reft  of  this  hiftory  of  the  wolf  Is  taken  ftonr  Mn 
Buffon,  and!  look  upon  it  as  a  complete  model  for  natural 
jbiftory.  If  I  add  or  differ,  I  mark  it  as  ufual. 

X  ^  hint 
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him  either  by  their  fwiftnefs  or  their  art;  or 
are  fupplied  in  too  fmall  a  proportion  to  fa- 
tisfy  his  rapacity.  He  is  naturally  dull  and 
cowardly ;  but  frequently  difappointed,  and 
as  often  reduced  to  the  verge  of  famine,  he 
becomes  ingenious  from  want,  and  courage¬ 
ous  from  neceffity.  When  prelTed  with 
hunger,  he  braves  danger,  and  comes  to  at¬ 
tack  thofe  animals  which  are  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  man,  particularly  fuch  as  he  can 
readily  carry  away,  lambs,  fheep,  or  even 
dogs  themfelves,  for  all  animal  food  comes 
then  equally  agreeable.  When  this  excur- 
fion  has  fucceeded,  he  often  returns  to  the 
charge,  until  having  been  wounded  or  hard 
preffed  by  the  dogs,  or  the  fhepherds,  he 
hides  himfelf  by  day  in  the  thickeft  coverts, 
and  only  ventures  out  at  night;  he  then 
fallies  forth  over  the  country,  keeps  peering 
round  the  villciges,  carries  off  fuch  animals 
as  are  not  under  protedion,  attacks  the 
(heep-folds,  fcratches  up  and  undermines 
the  threfholds  of  doors  where  they  are 
houfed,  enters  furious,  and  deftroys  all  be¬ 
fore  he  begins  to  fix  upon  and  carry  off  his 
prey.  When  thefe  fallies  do  not  fucceed, 
he  then  returns  to  the  thickeft  part  of  the 
foreft,  content  to  purfue  thofe  fmaller 
animals,^  which,  even  when  taken,  afford 
him  but  a  fcanty  fupply.  He  there  goes 

regularly 
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regularly  to  work,  follows  by  the  fcent, 
opens  to  the  view,  ftill  keeps  following, 
hopelefs  himfelf  of  overtaking  the  prey, 
but  expeding  that  fome  other  wolf  will 
come  in  to  his  afliftance,  and  then  content  to 
fhare  the  fpoil.  At  laft,  when  his  neceffi- 
ties  are  very  urgent,  he  boldly  faces  certain 
deftrudionj  he  attacks  women  and  chil- 
dren,  and  fometimes  ventures  even  to  fall 
upon  men,  becomes  furious  by  his  continu¬ 
al  agitations,  and  ends  his  life  in  madnefs. 

The  wolf  as  well  externally  as  internally, 
fo  nearly  refembles  the  dog,  that  he  feems 
modelled  upon  the  fame  plan  j  and  yet  he 
only  offers  the  reverfe  of  the  medal.  If  his 
form  be  like,  his  nature  is  fo  different,  that 
he  only  preferves  the  ill  qualities  of  the  dog, 
without  any  of  his  good  ones.  Indeed,  they 
are  fo  different  in  their  difpofitions,  that  no 
two  animals  can  have  a  more  perfed  anti¬ 
pathy  to  each  other.  A  young  dog  (hudders 
at  the  fight  of  a  wolf  j  he  even  fliuns  his 
fcent,  which,  though  unknown,  is  fo  re¬ 
pugnant  to  his  nature,  that  he  comes  trem¬ 
bling  to  take  protedion  near  his  mafter.  A 
dog  who  is  ftronger,  and  who  knows  his 
ftrength,  briftles  up  at  the  fight,  teftifies  his 
animofity,  attacks  him  with  couragfe,  en¬ 
deavours  to  put  him  to  flight,  and  does  all  in 
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his  power  to  rid  himfelf  of  a  prefence  that 
is  hateful  to  him.  They  never  meet  wifh-^ 
out  either  flying  or  fighting;  fighting  for 
life  and  death,  and  without  mercy  on  either 
fide.  If  the  \volf  is  the  ftronger,  he  tears 
and  devours  his  prey  :  the  dog,  on  the  con-^ 
trary,'  is  more  generous,  and  contents  him-» 
felf  with  his  vidory;  he  does  not  feem  to 
think  that  the  body  of  a  dead  enemy  fmells 
'well ;  he  leaves  him  where  he  falls,  to  ferve 
as  food  for  birds  of  ptcy,  or  for  other  wolves, 
fince  they  devour  each  other ;  and  when  one 
wolf  happens  to  be  defperately  wounded, 
the  reft  track  him  by  his  blood,  and  are  fure 
to  fhew  him  no  mercy. 

The  dog,  even  in  his  favage  ftate,  is  not 
cruel ;  he  is  eafily  tamed,  and  continues 
attached  to  his  mafter.  The  wolf  when 
taken  young,  becomes  tame,  but  never  has 
an  attachment ;  nature  is  ftronger  in  him 
than  education  ;  he  refumes,  with  age,  his 
natural  difpofitions,  and  returns,  as  foon 
as  he  can,  to  the  woods  from  whence  he 
was  taken.  Dogs,  even  of  the  dulleft  kinds, 
feek  the  company  of  other  animals;  they 
are  naturally  difpofed  to  follow  and  accom¬ 
pany  other  creatures  befide  themfelves  ;  and 
even  by  inftind,  without  any  education,  take 
to  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds.  The 
wolf,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  enemy  of  all 
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foclety ;  he  does  not  even  keep  much  com¬ 
pany  with  thofe  of  his  kind.  When  they 
are  feen  in  packs  together,  it  is  not  to  be 
confidered  as  a  peaceful  fociety,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  for  war :  they  teftify  their  hoftile 
intentions  by  their  loud  bowlings,  and  by 
their  fiercenefs  difcover  a  projed:  for  attack¬ 
ing  fome  great  animal,  fuch  as  a  flag  or  a 
bull,  or  to  deftroy  fome  more  redoubtable 
watch-dog.  The  inftant  their  military  expe¬ 
dition  is  completed,  their  fociety  is  at  an 
end  5  they  then  part,  and  each  returns  in 
filence  to  his  folitary  retreat.  There  is  not 
even  any  ftrong  attachment  between  the 
male  and  female  5  they  feek  each  other  only 
once  a  year,  and  remain  but  a  few  days  to¬ 
gether  :  they  always  couple  in  winter  ^  at 
which  time  feveral  males  are  feen  following 
one  female,  and  this  affociation  is  ftill  more 
bloody  than  the  former :  they  difpute  moft 
cruelly,  growl,  bark,  fight,  and  tear  each 
other  j  and  it  fometimes  happens  that  the 
majority  kill  the  wolf  which  has  been  chiefly 
preferred  by  the  female.  It  is  ufual  for  the 
fhe  w^olf  to  fly  from  them  all  wdth  him  flie 
has  chofen ;  and  watches  this  opportunity 
when  the  reft  are  afleep. 

The  feafon  for  coupling  does  not  continue 
above  twelve  or  fifteen  days ;  and  ufoally 
commences  amons:  the  oldeft,  thofe  which 
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are  young  being  later  in  their  defires.  The 
males  have  no  fixed  time  for  engendering  ; 
they  pafs  from  one  female  to  the  other,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  end  of  December,  and  ending 
at  the  latter  end  of  February.  The  time  of 
pregnancy  is  about  three  months  and  an 
half ;  and  the  young  wolves  are  found  from 
the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of 
July.  The  long  continuance  of  the  wolf’s 
pregnancy  is  fufficient  to  make  a  diftindion 
between  it  and  the  dog  ^  did  not  alfo  the 
fiery  fiercenefs  of  the  eyes,  the  howl  inftead 
of  barking,  and  the  greater  duration  of  its 
life,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  an  animal 
of  its  own  particular  fpecies.  In  other  re- 
fpeds,  however,  they  are  entirely  alike ;  the 
wolf  couples  exadly  like  the  dog,  the  parts 
are  formed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  their 
reparation  hindered  by  the  fame  caule. 
When  the  fhe-wolves  are  near  their  time  of 
bringing  forth,  they  feek  fome  very  tufted 
fpot,  in  the  thickeft  part  of  the  foreft ;  in  the 
middle  of  this  they  make  a  fmall  opening, 
cutting  aw^ay  the  thorns  and  briars  with  their 
teeth,  and  afterwards  carry  thither  a  great 
quantity  of  mofs,  which  they  form  into  a 
bed  for  their  yt)ung  ones.  They  generally 
bring  forth  five  or  fix,  and  fometimes  even 
to  nine  at  a  litter.  The  cubs  are  brought 
forth,  like  thofe  of  the  bitch,  with  the  eyes 
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clofed  ;  the  dam  fuckles  them  for  fome 
weeks,  and  teaches  them  betimes  to  eat  flefh, 
which  fhe  prepares  for  them,  by  chewing  it 
firft  herfelf.  Some  time  after  fhe  brings 
them  ftronger  food,  hares,  partridges,  and 
birds  yet  alive.  The  young  wolves  begin 
by  playing  with  them,  and  end  by  killing 
them.  The  dam  then  ftrips  them  of  their 
feathers,  tears  them  in  pieces,  and  gives  to 
each  of  them  a  lhare.  They  do  not  leave 
the  den  where  they  have  been  littered,  till 
they  are  fix  weeks,  or  two  months  old.  They 
then  follow  the  old  one,  who  leads  them  to 
drink  to  the  trunk  of  fome  old  tree  where 
the  water  has  fettled,  or  at  fome  pool  in  the 
neighbourhood.  If  fhe  apprehends  any  dan¬ 
ger,  fhe  inftantly  conceals  them  in  the  firft 
convenient  place,  or  brings  them  back  to 
their  former  retreat.  In  this  manner  they 
follow  her  for  fome  months  ;  when  they  are 
attacked,  fhe  defends  them  with  all  her 
ftrength,  and  more  than  ufual  ferocity.  Al¬ 
though,  at  other  times,  more  timorous  than 
the  male,  at  that  feafon  fhe  becomes  bold 
and  fearlefs ;  willing  perhaps  to  teach  the 
young  ones  future  courage  by  her  own  ex¬ 
ample.  It  is  not  till  they  are  about  ten  or 
twelve  months  old,  and  until  they  have  fhed 
their  firft  teeth,  and  completed  the  new,  that 
fhe  thinks  them  in  a  capacity  to  fhift  for 

them- 
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tbemfelves.  Then  when  they  have  acquired 
arms  from  nature,  and  have  learned  induftry 
and  courage  from  her  example,  fhe  declines 
all  future  care  of  them,  being  again  engaged 
in  bringing  up  a  new  progeny. 

The  males  and  females  are  in  a  capacity 
to  engender  when  two  years  old.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  females  of  this  fpecies,  as  well 
as  of  mofl:  others,  are  fooner  completed  than 
the  males ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  they 
never  deiire  to  copulate  until  their  fecond 
winter ;  from  whence  we  may  fuppofe  that 
they  live  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  for  allow’« 
ing  three  years  for  their  complete  growth, 
this  multiplied  by  feven  gives  them  a  life  of 
twenty-one ;  moft  animals,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  living  about  feven  times  the  number 
of  years  which  they  take  to  come  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  as  yet  no 
certainty,  no  more  than  of  what  huntfmen 
affert,  that  in  all  the  litters  there  are  more 
males  than  females.  From  them  alfo  we 
learn  that  there  are  fome  of  the  males  who 
attach  themfeives  to  the  female,  who  accom¬ 
pany  her  during  her  geftation,  until  the  time 
of  bringing  forth,  when  fhe  hides  the  place 
of  her  retreat  from  the  male,  left  he  ftiould 
devour  her  cubs  But  after  this,  when  they 
are  brought  forth,  that  he  then  takes  the 
fame  care  of  them  as  the  female,  carries 
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them  provifions,  and,  if  the  dam  ftiould 
happen  to  be  killed,  rears  them  up  in  her 
ftead. 

The  wolf  grows  grey  as  he  grows  old,  and 
his  teeth  wear,  like  thofe  of  moft  other  ani¬ 
mals,  by  ufing.  He  fleeps  when  his  belly  is 
full,  or  when  he  is  fatigued,  rather  by  day 
than  night ;  and  always,  like  the  dog,  is  very 
eafily  waked.  He  drinks  frequently ;  and 
in  times  of  drought,  when  there  is  no  water 
to  be  found  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  or  in 
the  pools  about  the  foreft,  he  comes  often, 
in  the  day,  to  the  brooks,  or  the  lakes 
in  the  plain.  Although  very  voracious,  he 
fupports  hunger  for  a  long  time,  and  often 
lives  four  or  five  days  without  food,  provided 
he  be  fupplied  with  water. 

The  wolf  has  great  ftrength,  particularly 
in  his  fore-parts,  in  the  mufcles  of  his  neck 
and  his  jaws.  He  carries  off  a  fheep  in  his 
mouth  without  letting  it  touch  the  ground, 
and  runs  with  it  much  fwifter  than  the 
fhepherds  who  purfue  him  ;  fo  that  nothing 
but  the  dogs  can  overtake,  and  oblige  him 
to  quit  his  prey.  He  bites  cruelly,  and  al¬ 
ways  with  greater  vehemence  in  proportion 
as  he  is  leaft  refitted ;  for  he  ufes  precau-r 
tions  with  fuch  animals  as  attempt  to  ttand 
upon  the  defenfive.  He  is  ever  cowardly, 

and 
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and  never  fights  but  when  under  a  neceffity 
of  fatisfying  hunger,  or  making  good  his 
retreat.  When  he  is  wounded  by  a  bullet, 
he  is  heard  to  cry  out ;  and  yet,  when  fur- 
rounded  by  the  peafants,  and  attacked  with 
clubs,  he  never  howls  as  the  dog  under  cor- 
redSion,  but  defends  himfelf  in  filence,  and 
dies  as  hard  as  he  lived. 

His  nature  is,  in  fad,  more  favage  than 
that  of  the  dog  ^  he  has  lefs  fenfibility  and 
greater  ftrength.  He  travels,  runs,  and 
keeps  plundering  for  whole  days  and  nights 
together.  He  is  in  a  manner  indefatigable ; 
and  perhaps  of  all  animals  he  is  the  mofl: 
difficult  to  be  hunted  down.  The  dog  is 
good  natured  and  courageous  ;  the  wolf, 
though  favage,  is  ever  fearful.  If  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  caught  in  a  pit-fall,  he  is  for 
fome  time  fo  frightened  and  aftonifhed,  that 
he  may  be  killed  without  offering  to  refift, 
or  taken  alive  without  much  danger.  At 
that  inftant,  one  may  clap  a  collar  round  his 
neck,  muzzle  him,  and  drag  him  along, 
without  his  ever  giving  the  leaft  figns  of 
anger  or  refentment.  At  all  other  times  he 
has  his  fenfes  in  great  perfedion ;  his  eye, 
his  ear,  and  particularly  his  fenfe  of  fmelling, 
which  is  even  fuperior  to  the  two  former. 
He  fmells  a  carcafe  at  more  than  a  league’s 
diftancej  he  alfo  perceives  living  animals  a 
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great  way  off,  and  follows  them  a  long  time 
upon  the  fcent.  Whenever  he  leaves  the 
wood,  he  always  takes  care  to  go  out  againft 
the  wind.  When  juft  come  to  its  extremity, 
he  ftops  to  examine,  by  his  fmell,  on  all 
fides,  the  emanations  that  may  come  either 
from  his  enemy  or  his  prey,  which  he  very 
nicely  diftinguifhes.  He  prefers  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  which  he  kills  himfelf  to  thofe  he  finds 
dead  ;  and  yet  he  does  not  difdain  thefe 
when  no  better  is  to  be  had.  He  is  particu¬ 
larly  fond  .of  human  flefli  •,  and  perhaps,  if 
he  were  fufficiently  powerful,  he  would  eat 
no  other.  Wolves  have  been  feen  following 
armies,  and  arriving  in  numbers  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  w^here  they  devoured  fuch 
dead  bodies  as  were  left  upon  the  field,  or 
but  negligently  interred.  Thefe,  When  once 
accuftomed  to  human  flefti,  ever  after  feek 
particularly  to  attack  mankind,  and  chufe  to 
fall  upon  the  ftiepherd  rather  than  his  flock. 
We  have  had  a  late  inftance  of  two  or  three 
of  thefe  keeping  a  whole  province,  for  more 
than  a  month,  in  a  continual  alarm. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  a  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  called  out  to  extirpate  thefe  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  invaders.  The  hunting  the  wolf  is  a 
favourite  diverfion  among  the  great  of  fome 
countries  ^  and  it  muft  be  confeffed  it  feems 
to  be  the  moft  ufeful  of  any.  Thefe  animals 
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are  diftinguiflied  by  the  huntfmen  into  the 
young  wolf^  the  old  wolf^  and  the  great  wolf. 
They  are  known  by  the  prints  of  their  feet ; 
the  older  the  wolf,  the  larger  the  track  he 
leaves.  That  of  the  female  is  narrower  and 
longer  than  that  of  the  male.  It  is  neceflary 
to  have  a  good  ftarter  to  put  up  the  wolf 5 
and  it  is  even  convenient  to  ufe  every  art 
to  encourage  him  in  his  purfuit ;  for  all  dogs 
have  a  natural  repugnance  againft  this  ani¬ 
mal,  and  are  but  cold  in  their  endeavours. 
When  the  wolf  is  once  put  up,  it  is  then 
proper  to  have  grey-hounds  to  let  fly  at  him, 
in  leaflies,  one  after  the  other.  The  firft 
leafh  is  font  after  him  in  the  beginning,  fe- 
conded  by  a  man  on  horfe-back ;  the  fecond 
are  let  loofe  about  half  a  mile  farther,  and 
the  third  when  the  reft  of  the  dogs  come 
up  with,  and  begin  to  bait  him.  He  for  a 
long  time  keeps  them  off,  ftands  his  ground, 
threatens  them  on  all  fides,  and  often  gets 
away  5  but  ufually  the  hunters  arriving  come 
in  aid  of  the  dog,  and  help  to  difpatch  him 
with  their  cutlafles.  When  the  animal  is 
killed,  the  dogs  teftify  no  appetite  to  enjoy  ~ 
their  vidory,  but  leave  him  where  he  falls, 
a  frightful  fpedacle,  and  even  in  death  hi¬ 
deous. 

The  wolf  is  fometimes  alfo  hunted  with 
harriers  ^  but  as  he  always  goes  ftraight 
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forward,  and  often  holds  his  fpeed  for  st 
whole  day  together,  this  kind  of  chace  is  te¬ 
dious  and  difagreeable,  at  leafl:  if  the  harriers 
are  not  alTifted  by  grey-hounds,  who  may 
harrafs  him  at  every  view.  Several  other 
arts  have  been  alfo  ufed  to  take  and  deftroy 
this  noxious  animal.  He  is  furrounded  and 
wounded  by  men  and  large  houfe-dogs ;  he  is 
fecured  in  traps ;  he  is  poifoned  by  carcafes 
prepared  and  placed  for  that  purpofe,  and  is 
caught  in  pit-falls.  ‘‘  Gefner  tells  us  of  a 
friar,  a  woman,  and  a  wolf,  being  taken  in 
one  of  thefe,  all  in  the  fame  night.  The 
w^oman  loft  her  fenfes  with  the  fright,  the 
friar  his  reputation,  and  the  wolf  his  life.’’ 
All  thefe  difafters,  however,  do  not  prevent 
this  animafs  multiplying  in  great  numbers, 
particularly  in  countries  where  the  woods  are 
plenty.  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  are  great¬ 
ly  infefted  with  them  ;  but  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  are  happily  fet  free. 

King  Edgar  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  rid  this  kingdom  of  fuch  difagree¬ 
able  inmates,  by  commuting  the  puniftiment 
for  certain  crimes  into  the  acceptance  of  a 
number  of  woiPs  tongues  from  each  crimi¬ 
nal  However,  fome  centuries  after  thefe 
animals  were  again  encreafed  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  as  to  become  the  objedt  of  royal  at- 
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tention ;  accordingly  Edward  the  Firft  ilTued 
out  his  mandate  to  one  Peter  Corbet  to  fu- 
perintend  and  affift  in  the  deftrudion  of 
them.  They  are  faid  to  have  infefted  Ireland 
long  after  they  were  extirpated  in  England  ^ 
however,  the  oldeft  men  in  that  country  re¬ 
member  nothing  of  thefe  animals;  and  it 
is  probable  that  there  have  been  none  there 
for  more  than  a  century  paft,  Scotland  alfo 
is  totally  free. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  differs  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  climates  where  it  is  bred$ 
and  often  changes  even  in  the  fame  country. 
Befide  the  common  wolves,  which  are  found 
in  France  and  Germany,  there  are  others 
with  thicker  hair,  inclining  to  yellow.  Thefe 
are  more  favage  and  lefs  noxious  than  the 
former,  neither  approaching  the  flocks  nor 
habitations,  and  living  rather  by  the  chace 
than  rapine.  In  the  northern  climates  they 
are  found  fome  quite  black,  and  fome  white 
all  over.  ,  The  former  are  larger  and  ftronger 
than  thofe  of  any  other  kinds. 

The  fpecies  is  very  much  diffufed  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  being  found  in  Afia,  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  in  America,  as  well  as  Europe.  The 
wolves  of  Senegal  refetnble  thofe  of  France,^ 
except  that  they  are  larger  and  much  fiercer 
than  thofe  of  Europe.  Thofe  of  Egypt 
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are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Greece.  In  the 
eaft,  the  wolf  is  trained  up  for  a  fliew,  be¬ 
ing  taught  to  dance  and  play  tricks  ;  and  one 
of  thefe  thus  educated  often  feUs  for  four  or 
five  hundred  crowns.  It  is  faid  that  in 
Lapland  the  wolf  will  never  attack  a  rein¬ 
deer  that  is  feen  haltered  ^  for  this  wary  ani¬ 
mal,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  nature 
t)f  a  trap,  fufpeds  one  wherever  it  perceives 
a  rope.  However,  when  he  fees  the  deer 
entirely  at  liberty,  he  feldom  fails  to  deftroy  it. 

The  wolf  of  North  America  is  blacker 
and  much  lefs  than  thofe  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  approaches  nearer  in  form  to 
the  dog  than  thofe  of  the  ordinary  kind 
In  fad,  they  were  made  ufe  of  as  fuch 
by  the  favages  till  the  Europeans  introduced 
others  j  and  even  now,  on  the  remoter 
fhores,  or  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  favages  ftill  make  ufe  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  in  hunting.  They  are  very  tame  and 
gentle ;  and  thofe  of  this  kind  that  are  wild 
are  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  fierce  as  an  Euro¬ 
pean  wolf,  nor  do  they  ever  attack  mankind. 
They  go  together  in  large  packs  by  night  to 
hunt  the  deer,  which  they  do  as  well  as  any 
dogs  in  England  j  and  it  is  confidently  afiTert- 

Cd 


*  Brookes’s  Natural  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
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ed  that  one  of  them  is  fufficient  to  run  down 
a  deer  **  Whenever  they  are  feen  along  the 
banks  of  thofe  rivers  near  which  the  wan^ 
dering  natives  pitch  their  huts,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  bifon  or  the  deer  are 
not  far  oif  ;  and  the  flvages  affirm  that  the 
wolves  come  with  the  tidings,  in  order  to 
have  the  garbage,  after  the  animal  has  been 
killed  by  the  hunters.  Catefby  adds  a  cir-? 
cumftanee  relative  to  thefe  animals,  which^ 
if  true,  invalidates  many  of  INlr.  Buffi)n's 
obfervations  in  the  foregoing  hiftory.  He 
afferts,  that  thefe  being  the  only  dogs  ufed 
by  the  Americans,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans  among  them,  they  have  fince 
engendered  together,  and  that  their  breed  has 
become  prolific ;  which  proves  the  dog  and 
the  wolf  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  It  were 
to  be  wiffied  that  this  fad  were  better  afcer- 
tained ;  we  ffiould  then  know  for  a  certainty 
in  what  degree  the  dog  and  the  wolf  refem- 
ble  each  other,  as  well  in  nature  as  in  con-, 
formation  ;  we  might  then,  perhaps,  be  en-. 
abled  to  improve  the  breed  of  our  dogs,  by 
bringing  them  back  to  their  native  forms  and 
inftinds  ^  we  might,  by  croffing  the  ftrain, 
reflore  that  race  of  thofe  bold  animals,  which 
the  ancients  affure  us  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  lion.'' 

^  Dldionaire  Raifonee.  Loup. 
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However,  this  animal  may  be  ufeful  in 
North  America  j  the  wolf  of  Europe  is  a  very 
noxious  animal,  and  fcarce  any  thing  belong¬ 
ing  to  him  is  good,  except  his  fkin.  Of 
this  the  furriers  make  a  covering  that  is 
warm  and  durable,  though  coarfe  and  un- 
lightly.  His  flefli  is  very  indifferent,  and 
feems  to  be  difliked  by  all  other  animals,  no 
other  creature  being  known  to  eat  the  wolf  s 
flefh  except  the  wolf  himfelf.  He  breathes  a, 
moft  foetid  vapour  from  his  jaws,  as  his 
food  is  indifcriminate,  often  putrid,  and  fek 
dom  cleanly.  In  fhort,  every  way  offenfive, 
a  favage  afped,  a  frightful  howl,  an  infup- 
portable  odour,  a  perverfe  difpofition,  fierce 
habits,  he  is  hateful  while  living,  and  ufelefs 
when  dead. 

THE  F  OX. 

THE  Fox  very  exadly  refembles  the  wolf 
and  the  dog  internally ;  and,  although  he 
differs  greatly  from  both  in  fize  and  carriage, 
yet  when  we  come  to  examine  his  fhapes 
minutely,  there  will  appear  to  be  very  little 
difference  in  the  defcription.  Were,  for  in- 
ftance,  a  painter  to  draw  from  a  natural 
hiflorian’s  exadeft  defcription  the  figure  of  a 
dog,  a  wolf  and  a  fox,  without  having  ever 
feen  either,  he  would  be  very  apt  to  con-, 
found  all  thefe  animals  together ;  or  rather 
he  w^ould  be  unable  to  catch  thofc  peculiar 
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out-lines  that  no  defcription  can  fupply. 
Words  will  never  give  any  perfon  an  exacSI 
idea  of  forms  any  way  irregular* ;  for  aL 
though  they  be  extremely  juft  and  precife, 
yet  the  numberlefs  difcriminations  to  be  atr 
tended  to  will  confound  each  other,  and  we 
fhall  no  more  conceive  the  precife  form,  thari 
we  fhould  be  able  to  tell  when  one  pebble 
more  was  added  or  taken  away  from  a  thou- 
fand.‘  To  conceive,  therefore,  how  the  fox 
differs  in  form  from  the  wolf  or  the  dog,  it 
is  neceffary  to  fee  all  three,  or  at  leaft  to. 
fupply  the  defefts  of  defcription  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  difference  in  a  print. 

The  fox  is  of  a  flenderer  make  than  the 
wolf,  and  not  near  fo  large  ,  for  as  the  former- 
is  above  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  fo  the 
other  is  not  above  two  feet  three  inches.  The 
tail  of  the  fox  alfo  is  longer  in  proportion 
and  more  buftw  •,  its  nofe  is  fmaller  and  ap¬ 
proaching  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  grey¬ 
hound,  and  its  hair  fofter.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  differs  from  the  dog  in  having  its 
eyes  obliquely  fituated,  like  thofe  of  the 
wolf  5  its  ears  are  diredfed  alfO  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  the  wolf,  and  its  head  is 
equally  large  in  proportion  to  its  fize.  It 
differs  ftill  more  from  the  dog  in  its  ftrong 
oifenfive  fmell,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
fpecies,  and  often  the  caufe  of  their  death. 
However,  fome  are  ignorantly  of  opinion 

that 
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that  it  will  keep  off  infectious  difeafes,  and 
they  preferve  this  animal  near  their  habita¬ 
tions  for  that  very  purpofe.  . 

The  fox  has  fince  the  beginning  been  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  cunning  and  his  arts,  and  he 
partly  merits  his  reputation  V/ithout  at¬ 
tempting  to  oppofe  either  the  dogs  or  the 
fhepherds,  without  attacking  the  flock,  or 
alarming  the  village,  he  finds  an  eafier  way 
to  fubfift,  and  gains  by  his  addrefs  w’hat  is 
denied  to  his  ftrength  or  courage.  Patient 
and  prudent,  he  waits  the  opportunity  for 
depredation,  and  varies  his  conduT  \vith 
every  occafion.  His  whole  ftudy  is  his  pre- 
fervation ;  although  nearly  as  indefatigable, 
and  actually  more  fwift  than  the  wolf,  he 
does  not  entirely  triift  to  either,  but  makes 
himfelf  an  afylum,  to  which  he  retires  in 
cafe  of  necefTity  j  where  he  fhelters  himfelf 
from  danger,  and  brings  up  his  young. 

As  among  men,  thofe  who  lead  a  domeftic 
life  are  more  civilized  and  more  endued  with 
wifdom  than  thofe  who  wander  from  place  td 
place,  fo,  in  the  inferior  ranks  of  aniniated 
nature,  the  taking  poffellion  of  an  home 
fuppofes  a  degree  of  inftinCt  which  others 
are  without  f*  The  choice  of  the  fitua- 
tion  for  this  domicil,  the  art  of  making-  it 
convenient,  of  hiding  its  entrance,  and  fe- 

^  Buffbn;  Renard.  f  Ibid. 
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curing  it  againfl;  more  powerful  animals^ 
are  all  fo  many  marks  of  fuperior  fkill  and 
induftry.  The  fox  is  furnilhed  with  both, 
and  turns  them  to  his  advantage.  He  ge¬ 
nerally  keeps  his  kennel  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  and  yet  within  an  eafy  journey  of 
fome  neighbouring  cottage.  From  thence 
he  liftens  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and 
the  cackling  of  the  domeftic  fowls.  He 
fcents  them  at  a  diftance  ;  he  feizes  his  op¬ 
portunity,  conceals  his  approaches,  creeps 
flyly  along,  makes  the  attack,  and  feldom 
returns  without  his  booty.  If  he  be  able  to 
get  into  the  yard,  he  begins  by  levelling  all 
the  poultry  without  remorfe,  and  carrying 
off  a  part  of  the  fpoil,  hides  it  at  fome 
convenient  diftance,  and  again  returns  to 
the  charge.  Taking  off  another  fowl  in  the 
fame  manner,  he  hides  that  alfo,/  but  not  in 
the  fame  place ;  and  this  he  pradifes  for 
feveral  times  together,  until  the  approach 
of  day,  or  the  noife  of  the  domeftics,  give 
him  warning  to  retire.  The  fame  arts  are 
pradifed  when  he  finds  birds  entangled  in 
fpringes  laid  for  them  by  the  fowler  ^  the 
fox  takes  care  to  be  beforehand,  very  expert¬ 
ly  takes  the  bird  out  of  the  fnare,  hides  it 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  knows  very  ex- 
adly  when '  and  where  to  return  to  avail 
himfelf  of  his  hidden  treafure.  He  is  equally 
alert  in  feizing  young  hares  and  rabbits,  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  they  have  ftrength  enough  to  efcape 
him,  and  when  the  old  ones  are  wounded 
and  fatigued  he  is  fure  to  come  upon  them  in 
their  moments  of  diftrefs,  and  to  fhew  them 
no  mercy.  In  the  fame  manner  he  finds  out 
birds  nefts,  feizes  the  partridge  and  the  quail 
while  fitting,  and  deftroys  a  large  quantity 
of  game.  The  wolf  is  moft  hurtful  to  the 
peafant,  but  the  fox  to  the  gentleman.  In 
fhort,  nothing  that  can  be  eaten  feems  to 
come  amifs ;  rats,  mice,  ferpents,  toads, 
and  lizards.  He  will,  when  urged  by  hun¬ 
ger,  eat  carrota  and  infeds  j  and  thofe  that 
live  near  the  fea^-coafts,  will,  for  want  of 
other  food,  eat  crabs,  Ihrimps,  and  fhell-fifh. 
The  hedge-hog  in  vain  rolls  itfelf  up  into  a 
ball  to  oppofe  him,  this  determined  glutton 
teizes  it  until  it.is  obliged  to  appear  uncover¬ 
ed,  and  then  he  devours  it.  The  wafp  and 
the  wild  bee  are  attacked  with  equal  fuccefs. 
Although  at  firft  they  fly  out  upon  their  in¬ 
vader,  and  adally  oblige  him  to  retire,  this 
is  but  for  a  few  minutes,  until  he  has  rolled 
himfelf  upon  the  ground  and  thus  crufhed 
fuch  as  flick  to  his  fkin  ;  he  then  returns  to 
^he  charge,  and  at  lafl^  by  perfeverance, 
obliges  them  to  abandon  their  combs  •  which 
he  greedily  devours,  both  wax  and  honey* 
The  chace  of  the  fox  requires  lefs  pre¬ 
paration  than  that  of  the  wolf,  and  it  is 

alfo 
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alfo  more  pleaiant  and  amuling.  As  dogs 
have  a  natural  repugnance  to  purfue  the 
wolf^  fo  they  are  equally  alert  in  following 
the  fox ;  which  chace  they  prefer  even  to 
that  of  the  hare  or  the  buck.  The  huntf- 
men,  as  upon  other  occalions,  have  their 
t:ant  terms  for  every  part  of  this  chace.  The 
fox  the  firft  year  is  called  a  cub ;  the  fecond,  a 
fox ; .  and  the  third,  an  old  fox  \  his  tail  is 
called  the  brujh  or  drag^  and  his  excrement 
the  billitmg.  He  is  ufually  purfued  by  a 
large  kind  of  harrier  or  hound,  aflifted  by 
tarriefs,  or  a  fmaller  breed,  that  follow  him 
into  his  kennel,  and  attack  him  there.  The 
inftant  he  perceives  himfelf  purfued,  he 
makes  to  his  kennel,  and  takes  refuge  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  where  for  a  while  he  lofes 
the  cry  of  his  enemies  ;  but  the  whole  pack 
coming  to  the  mouth,  redouble  their  vehe¬ 
mence  and  rage,  and  the  little  tarrier  boldly 
vehtiires  in.  It  often  happens  that  the  ken¬ 
nel  is  made  under  a  rock,  or  among  the 
foots  of  old  trees  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  the 
fox  cannot  be  dug  out,  nor  is  the  tarrier 
able  to  contend  with  him  at  the  bottom  of 
his  hole.  By  this  contrivance  he  continues 
fecure  *,  but  when  he  can  be  dug  out,  the 
ufual  way  is  to  carry  him  in  a  bag  to 
fome  open  *  country,  and  there  let  him 
foofe  before  the  hounds.  The  hounds 
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and  the  men  follow,  barking  and  (houting 
wherever  he  runs  ;  and  the  body  being 
ftrongly  employed,  the  mind  has  not  time 
to  make  any  refledion  on  the  futility  of  the 
purfuit.  What  adds  to  this  entertainment 
is  the  ftrong  fcent  which  the  fox  leaves,  that 
always  keeps  up  a  full  cry ;  although  as  his 
fcent  is  ftronger  than  that  of  the  hare,  it  is 
much  fooner  evaporated.  His  fhifts  to  ef- 
cape  when  all  retreat  is  cut  off  to  his  kennel 
are  various  and  furprizing.  He  always 
chufes  the  moft  woody  country,  and  takes 
thofe  paths  that  are  moft  embarraflhd  with 
thorns  and  briars.  He  does  not  double,  nor 
ufe  the  unavailing  fhifts  of  the  harej  but  flies 
in  a  direft  line  before  the  hounds,  though 
at  no  very  great  diftance  ;  manages  his 
ftrength ;  takes  to  the  low  and  plafhy 
grounds,  where  the  fcent  will  be  lefs  apt  to 
lie ;  and  at  laft,  when  overtaken,  he  defends 
himfelf  with  defperate  obftinacy,  and  fights 
in  filence  to  the  very  laft  gafp. 

The  fox,  though  refembling  the  dog  in 
many  refpefts,  is  neverthelefs  very  diftincft 
in  his  nature,  refufing  to  engender  with  it ; 
and  though  not  teftifying  the  antipathy  of 
the  wolf,  yet  difcovering  nothing  more  than 
indifference.  This  animal  alfo  brings  forth 
fewer  at  a  time  than  the  dog,  and  that  but 
once  a  year.  Its  litter  is  generally  from  four 

to 
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to  fix,  and  feldom  lefs  than  three.  The  fe« 
male  goes  with  young  about  fix  weeks,  and 
feldom  ftirs  out  while  pregnant,  but  makes 
a  bed  for  her  young,  and  takes  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  prepare  for  their  produdlion. 
When  Ihe  finds  the  place  of  their  retreat 
difcovered,  and  that  her  young  have  been 
difturbed  during  her  abfence,  fhe  removes 
them  one  after  the  other  in  her  mouth,  and' 
endeavours  to  find  them  out  a  place  of  bet¬ 
ter  fecurity.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this 
animal’s  parental  affedlion  happened  while  I 
was  writing  this  hiftory,  in  the  county  of 
Eifex.  A  Ihe-fox  that  had,  as  it  fhould 
feem,  but  one  cub,  was  unkennelled  by  a 
gentleman’s  hounds,  near  Chelmsford,  and 
hotly  purfued.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  when  her 
own  life  was  in  imminent  peril,  one  would 
think  if  was  not  a  time  to  confult  the  fafety 
of  her  young ;  however,  the  poor  animal, 
braving  every  danger,  rather  than  leave  her 
cub  behind  to  be  worried  by  the  dogs,  took 
it  up  in  her  mouth,  and  ran  with  it  in  this 
'manner  for  fome  miles.  At  laft,  taking  her 
way  through  a  farmer’s  yard,  fhe  was^af- 
faulted  by  a  m  aft  iff,  and  at  laft  obliged  to 
drop  her  cub,  which  was  taken  up  by  the 
farmer.  I  was  not  difpleafed  to  hear  that 
this  faithful  creature  efcaped  the  purfuit,  and 
at  laft  got  off  in  fafety.  The  cubs  of  the 
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fox  are  born  blind,  like  thofe  of  the  dog ; 
they  are  eighteen  months  or  two  years  in 
coming  to  perfedion,  and  live  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  years. 

As  the  fox  makes  war  upon  all  animals^ 
fo  all  others  teem  to  make  war  upon  him. 
The  dog  hunts  him  with  peculiar  ac^-imony  ; 
the  wolf  is  ftill  a  greater  and  more  neceffi- 
tous  enemy,  who  purfues  him  to  his  very 
retreat.  Some  pretend  to  fay  that,  to  keep 
the  wolf  away,  the  fox  lays  at  the  mouth  of 
its  kennel  a  certain  herb,  to  which  the  wolf 
has  a  particular  averfion.  This,  which  no 
doubt  is  a  fable,  at  leaft  thews  that  thefe 
two  animals  are  as  much  enemies  to  each 
other  as  to  all  the  reft  of  animated  nature. 
But  the  fox  is  not  hunted  by  quadrupedes 
alone;  for  the  birds,  who  know  him  for  their 
mortal  enemy,  attend  him  in  his  excurfions, 
and  give  each  other  warning  of  their  ap¬ 
proaching  danger.  The  daw,  the  magpye, 
and  the  black  bird  condud  him  along,  perch¬ 
ing  on  the  hedges  as  he  creeps  below,  and, 
with  their  cries  and  notes  of  hoftility,  ap^ 
prize  all  other  animals  to  beware  ;  a  caution 
which  they  perfedly  underftand,  and  put 
into  pradice.  The  hunters  themfelves  are 
often  informed  by  the  birds  of  the  place  of 
his  retreat,  and  fet  the  dogs  into  thofe 
thickets  where  they  fee  them  particularly 
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noifv  and  querulous.  So  that  it  is  the  fate 

J  ..  I* 

of  this  petty  plunderer  to  be  detefted  by 
every  rank  of  animals ;  all  the  weaker  daffes 
iliun,  and  all  the  ftronger  purfue  him. 

The  fox,  of  all  wild  animals,  is  moft  fub-^ 
jed  to  the  influence  of  climate ;  and  there 
are  found  as  many  varieties  in  this  kind  ak 
inofl:  as  in  any  of  the  domeftie  animals  * 
The  generality  of  foxes,  as  is  well  known, 
are  red  \  but  there  are  fome,  though  not  in 
England,  of  a  greyifli  caft  j  and  Mr.  Buffon 
alTerts  that  the  tip  of  the  tail  in  all  foxes  is 
white;  which,  however,  is  not  fo  in  thofe 
of  this  country.  There  are  only  three  vari¬ 
eties  of  this  animal  in  Great-Britaiii,  and 
thefe  are  rather  eflablifhed  upon  a  difference 
of  fize  than  of  colour  or  forrn.  The  grey¬ 
hound  fox  is  the  largefl:,  tallefl:  and  boldeft ; 
and  will  attack  a  grown  flieep.  The  maftiff 
fox  is  lefs,  but  more  jfrongly  built.  The  cur 
fox  is  the  leaft  and  mofl:  common ;  he  lurks 
about  hedges  and  out^houfes,  and  is  the  moft 
pernicious  of  the  three  to  the  peafant  and 
farmer. 

In  the  colder  countries  round  the  pole, 
the  foxes  are  of  all  colours ;  black,  blue^ 
grey,  iron  grey,  filver  grey,  white,  white 
with  red  legs,  white  with  black  heads,  white 
with  the  tip  of  the  tail  black,  red  with  the 

*  EufFon,  Renard. 
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throat  and  belly  entirely  white,  and  laftly 
with  a  ftripe  of  black  running  along  the 
back,  and  another  croffing  it  at  the  fhoulders^ 
The  common  kind,  however,  is  more  univer- 
fally  difFufed  than  any  of  the  former,  being 
found  in  Europe,  in  the  temperate  climates 
of  Afia,  and  alfo  in  America ;  they  are  very 
rare  in  Africa,  and  in  the  countries  lying 
under  the  torrid  zone.  Thofe  travellers  who 
talk  of  having  feen  them  at  Calicut,  and 
other  parts  of  Southern  India,  have  miftaken 
the  jackall  for  the  fox.  The  fur  of  the 
•white  fox  is  held  in  no  great  eftimation,  be- 
caufe  the  hair  falls  oif  j  the  blue  fox  fl^ins 
are  alfo  bought  up  with  great  avidity,  from 
their  fcarcenefs ;  but  the  black  fox  fkin  is  of 
all  others  the  moft  efteemed,  a  fingle  fkin, 
often  felling  for  forty  or  fifty  crowns.  The 
hair  of  thefe  is  fo  difpofed,  that  it  is  impoifi- 
ble  to  tell  which  way  the  grain  lies ;  for  if 
w^e  hold  the  fkin  by  the  head  the  hair  hangs 
to  the  tail,  and  if  we  hold  it  by  the  tail  it 
hangs  down  equally  fmooth  and  even  to  the 
head.  Thefe  are  often  made  into  men’s 
muifs,  and  are  at  once  very  beautiful  and 
warm.  In  our  temperate  climate,  however, 
furs  are  of  very  little  fervice,  there  being 
fcarce  any  weather  fo  fevere  in  England  from 
which  our  ordinary  cloaths  may  not  very  well 
defend  us. 

t  ^ 
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THE  J  A  C  K  A  L  L. 

THE  Jackall  is  one  of  the  commoneft 
wild  animals  in  the  whole  Eaft  •,  and  yet 
there  is  fcarce  any  lefs  known  in  Europe, 
or  more  confufedly  defcribed  by  natural  hif- 
torians.  In  general,  we  are  affured  that  it 
refembles  the  fox  in  figure  and  difpofition, 
but  we  are  ftill  ignorant  of  thofe  nice  dif- 
tindions  by  which  it  is  known  to  be  a  dif-» 
ferent  fpecies.  It  is  faid  to  be  of  the  fize  of 
a  middling  dog,  ^  refembling  the  fox  in  the 
hinder  parts,  particularly  the  tail ;  and  the. 
wolf  in  the  fore-parts,  efpecially  the  nofe. 
Its  legs  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  fox, 
and  its  colour  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  or  forrel, 
as  we  exprefs  it  in  horfes.  This  is  the  rea- 
fon  it  has  been  called  in  Latin  the  Golden 
Wolf;  a  name,  however,  which  is  entirely 
unknown  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
moft  common. 

The  fpecies  of  the  jackall  is  diffufed  all 
over  Afia,  and  is  found  alfo  in  moft  parts  of 
Africa,  feeming  to  take  up  the  place  of  the 
wolf,  which  in  thofe  countries  is  not  fo  com^ 
mon.  There  feem  to  be  many  varieties 
among  them  ;  thofe  of  the  warmeft  climates 
appear  to  be  the  largeft,  and  their  colour  is 
rather  of  a'reddifh  brown  than  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  yellow  by  which  the  fmaller  jackalls  are 
chiefly  diftinguifhed. 
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Although  the  fpecies  of  the  wolf  ap¬ 
proaches  very  near  to  that  of  the  dog,'  yet 
the  jackall  feems  to  be  placed  between  them; 
to  the  favage  fiercenefs  of  the  wolf  it  adds 
the  impudent  familiarity  of  the  dog  *  Its 
cry  is  an  howl,  mixed  with  barking,  and  a 
lamentation  refembling  that  of  human  dif- 
trefs.  It  is  more  noify  in  its  purfuits  even 
than  the  dog,  and  more  voracious  than  the 
wolf.  The  jackall  never  goes  alone,  but 
always  in  a  pack  of  forty  or  fifty  together, 
Thefe  unite  regularly  every  day  to  form  a 
combination  againft  the  reft  of  the  foreft. 
Nothing  then  can  efcape  them  ;  they  are 
content  to  take  up  with  the  fmalleft  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  yet,  when  thus  united,  they  have 
courage  to  face  the  largeft.  They  feem  very 
little  afraid  of  mankind  ;  but  purfue  their 
game  to  their  doors,  without  teftifying  ei¬ 
ther  attachment  or  apprehenfion.  They 
enter  infolently  into  the  fheep-folds,  the 
yards,  and  the  ftables,  and,  when  they  can 
find  nothing  elfe,  devour  the  leather  harnefs, 
boots,  and  fhoes,  and  run  off  with  what  they 
have  not  time  to  fwallow. 

They  not  only  attack  the  living  but  the 
dead.  They  fcratch  up  with  their  feet  the 
new  made  graves,  and  devour  the  corpfe 
how  putrid  foever.  In  thofe  countries  there- 

^  BufFon,  vol.  xxvii.  p. 
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fore  where  they'  abound,  they  are  obliged 
to  beat  the  earth  over  the  grave,  and  to 
mix  it  with  thorns,  to  prevent  the  jackalls 
from  fcraping  it  away.  They  always  affift 
each  other  as  well  in  this  employment  of 
exhumation  as  in  that  of  the  chace.  While 
they  are  at  this  dreary  work,  they  exhort 
eaeh  other  by  a  moft  mournful  cry,  refem- 
biing  that  of  children  under  chaftifement; 
and  when  they  have  thus  dug  up  the  body, 
they  fhare  it  amicably  between  them.  T hefe, 
like  all  other  favage  animals,  when  they 
have  once  tafted  of  human  flcfh,  can  never 
after  refrain  from  purfuing  mankind.  They 
watch  the  burying  grounds,  follow  armies, 
and  keep  in  the  rear  of  caravans.  They 
may  be  confidered  as  the  vulture  of  the 
quadrupede  kind  ;  every  thing  that  once  had 
animal  life,  feems  equally  agreeable  to  them  5 
the  moft  putrid  fubftances  are  greedily  de¬ 
voured  j  dried  leather,  and  any  thing  that 
has  been  rubbed  with  greafe,  how  infipid 
foever  in  itfelf,  is  fufficient  to  make  the 
whole  go  down. 

They  hide  themfelves  in  holes  by  day, 
and  feldom  appear  abroad  till  night-fall, 
when  the  jackall  that  has  firft  hit  upon  the 
fcent  of  fome  larger  beaft  gives  notice  to  the 
reft  by  an  howl,  vAich  it  repeats  as  it  runs; 
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while  all  the  reft,  that  are  within  hearing, 
pack  in  to  its  affiftance.  The  gazelle,  of 
whatever  other  beaft  it  may  be,  finding  itfelf 
piirfued,  makes  off  towards  the  houfes  and 
the  towns  ;  hoping,  by  that  means,  to  de¬ 
ter  its  purfuers  from  following  :  but  hunger 
gives  the  jackall  the  fame  degree  of  boldnefs 
that  fear  gives  the  gazelle,  and  it  purfues 
even  to  the  verge  of  the  city,  and  often 
along  the  ftreets.  The  gazelle,  however, 
by  till's  means,  moft  frequently  efcapes ;  for 
the  inhabitants  fallying  out,  often  difturb 
the  jackall  in  the  chace ;  and  as  it  hunts  by 
the  fcent,  when  once  driven  off,  it  never 
recovers  it  again.  In  this  manner  we  fee 
how  experience  prompts  the  gazelle,  which 
is  naturally  a  very  timid  animal,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  fearful  of  man  himfelf,  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  near  him,  confidering  him  as  the  leaft 
dangerous  enemy,  and  often  efcaping  by  his 
afliftance. 

But  man  is  not  the  only  intruder  upon  the 
jackalf  s  induftry  and  purfuits.  The  lion, 
the  tiger,  and  the  panther,  whofe  appetites 
are  fuperior  to  their  fwiftnefs,  attend  to  its 
call,  and  follow  in  filence  at  feme  diftance 
behind  The  jackall  purfues  the  whole 
night  with  unceafing  affiduity,  keeping  tip 
the  cry,  and  with  great  perfeverance  at  laft 

*  Linnsei  Syftema,  p.  6o. . 
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tires  down  its  prey  ;  but  juft  at  the  moment 
it  fuppofes  itfelf  going  to  fhare  the  fruits  of 
its  labour,  the  lion  or  the  leopard  comes  in, 
fatiates  himfelf  upon  the  fpoil,  and  his  poor 
provider  muft  be  content  with  the  bare  car- 
cafs  he  leaves  behind.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered  at,  therefore,  if  the  jackall  be  vora¬ 
cious,  fince  it  fo  feldom  has  a  fufficiency; 
nor  that  it  feeds  on  putrid  fubftances,  fince 
it  is  not  permitted  to  feaft  on  what  it  has 
nevv^Iy  killed.  Befide  thefe  enemies,  the 
jackal!  has  ftil!  another  to  cope  with,  for  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  dog  there  is  an  irreconci- 
leable  antipathy,  and  they  never  part  with¬ 
out  an  engagement.  The  Indian  peafants 
often  chafe  them  as  we  do  foxes ;  and  have 
learned,  by  experience,  when  they  have  got 
a  lion  or  a  tiger  in  their  rear.  Upon  fuch 
oceafions  they  keep  their  dogs  clofe,  as  they 
would  be  no  match  for  fuch  formidable  ani¬ 
mals,  and  endeavour  to  put  them  to  flight 
with  their  cries.  When  the  lion  is  difmilfed, 
.they  more  eafily  cope  with  the  jackall,  who 
is  as  ftupid  as  it  is  impudent,  and  feems 
much  better  fitted  for  purfuing  than  retreat- 
Jng.  It  fometimes  happens  that  one  of  them 
fteals  filently  into  an  outhoufe,  to  feize  the 
poultry,  or  devour  the  furniture,  but  hear¬ 
ing  others  in  full  cry  without  at  a  diftance, 

without 
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without  thought,  it  inftantly  anfwers  the 
call,  and  thus  betrays  its  own  depredations. 
The  peafants  fally  out  upon  it,  and  the 
foolifh  animal  finds,  too  late,  that  its  inftind 
was  too  powerful  for  its  fafety, 

THE  I  S  A  T  I  S. 

AS  the  jackall  is  a  fort  of  intermediate 
fpecies  between  the  dog  and  the  wolf*,  fo 
the  ifatis  may  be  confidered  as  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  dog  and  the  fox.  This  animal 
has  hitherto  been  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latter ;  but  from  the  lateft  ob- 
fervations,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being 
perfedly  diftind.  The  ifatis  is  very  common 
in  all  the  northern  countries  bordering  upon 
the  icy  fea ;  and  is  feldom  found,  except  in 
the  coldeft  countries.  It  extremely  refembles 
a  fox,  in  the  form  of  its  tail ;  and  a  dog,  in 
the  make  of  its  head,  and  the  pofition  of  its 
eyes.  The  hair  of  thefe  animals  is  fofter 
than  that  of  a  cpmmon  fox  ;  fome  are  blue, 
fome  are  white  at  one  feafon,  and  at  ano¬ 
ther  of  a  ruffet  brown.  Although  the 
whole  of  its  hair  be  two  inches  long,  thick, 
tufted  and  gloflTy,  yet  the  under  jaw  is  en- 

•  In  this  defcripiion  I  have  followed  Mr.  BufFon. 
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tirely  without  any,  and  the  fkin  appears  bare 
in  that  part. 

This  animal  can  bear  only  the  coldeft  cli¬ 
mates,  and  is  chiefly  feen  along  the  coafts  of 
the  icy  fea,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  great 
rivers  that  difcharge  themfelves  therein.  It 
is  chiefly  fond  of  living  in  the  open  country^ 
and  feldom  feen  in  the  foreft,  being  moflly 
found  in  the  mountainous  and  naked  regions 
of  Norway,  Siberia,  and  Lapland.  It  bur¬ 
rows,  like  the  fox ;  and  when  with  youngs 
the  female  retires  to  her  kennel,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  fox  is  feen  to  do.  Thefe 
holes,  which  are  very  narrow,  and  extreme¬ 
ly  deep,  have  many  out-lets.  They  are 
kept  very  clean,  and  are  bedded  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  mofs,  for  the  animal  to  be  more  at 
its  eafe.  Its  manner  of  coupling,  time  of 
geftation,  and  number  of  young,  are  all 
fimilar  to  what  is  found  in  the  fox ;  and  it 
ufually  brings  forth  at  the  end  of  May,  or 
the  beginning  of  June. 

Such  are  the  particulars  in  which  this  ani¬ 
mal  differs  from  thofe  of  the  dog  kind,  and 
in  which  it  refembles  them  :  but  its  moft 
ftriking  peculiarity  remains  ft  ill  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  namely,  its  changing  its  colour,  and 
being  feen  at  one  time,  bro  vn,  and  at  ano¬ 
ther  perfedly  white.  As  was  already  faid, 
fome  are  naturally  blue,  and  their  colour  ne¬ 
ver  changes;  but  fuch  as  are  to  be  white, 
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are,  when  brought  forth,  of  a  yellow  hue, 
which  in  the  beginning  of  September,  is 
changed  to  white,  all  except  along  the  top  of 
the  back,  along  which  runs  a  ftripe  of  brown, 
and  another  croffing  it  down  the  fhoul- 
ders,  at  which  time  the  animal  is  called  the 
crojl  fox  ;  however,  this  brown  crofs  totally 
difappears  before  winter,  and  then  the  crea¬ 
ture  is  all  over  white,  and  its  fur  is  two 
inches  long :  this,  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  again  begins  to  fall ;  and  the  molting 
is  completed  about  the  middle  of  July,  when 
the  ifatis  becomes  brown  once  more.  The 
fur  of  this  animal  is  of  no  value,  unlefs  it 
be  killed  in  winter. 

THE  H  Y  .E  N  A. 

THE  hyaena  is  the  laft  animal  I  (hall 
mention  among  thofe  of  the  dog  kind,  which 
it  in  many  refpeds  refembles,  although  too 
ftrongly  marked  to  be  ftridlly  reduced  to  any 
type.  The  hyaena  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a 
wolf ;  and  has  fome  fimilitude  to  that  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  fliape  of  its  head  and  body.  The 
head,  at  firfl:  fight,  does  not  appear  to  differ, 
except  that  the  ears  of  the  hyaena  are  lon¬ 
ger,  and  more  without  hair ;  but,  upon 
obferving  more  clofely,  we  fhall  find  the 
head  broader,  the  nofe  flatter,  and  not  fo 
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pointed.  The  eyes  are  not  placed  obliquely^ 
but  more  like  thofe  of  a  dog.  The  legs, 
particularly  the  hinder,  are  longer  than  thofe 
either  of  the  dog  or  the  wolf,  and  different 
from  all  other  quadrupedes  whatfoever,  in 
having  but  four  toes,  as  well  on  the  fore  feet 
as  on  the  hinder.  Its  hair  is  of  a  dirty 
greyifh,  marked  with  black,  difpofed  in 
waves  down  its  body.  Its  tail  is  fhort,  with 
pretty  long  hair;  and  immediately  under  it, 
above  the  anus,  there  is  an  opening  into  a 
kind  of  glandular  pouch,  which  feparates 
a  fubftance  of  the  confiftence,  but  not  of 
the  odour,  of  civit.  This  opening  might 
have  given  arife  to  the  error  of  the  ancients, 
who  afferted,  that  this  animal  was  every 
year,  alternately,  male  and  female.  Such 
are  the  moft  ftriking  diftindions  of  the 
Jiyasna,  as  given  her  by  naturalifts ;  which, 
neverthelefs,  convey  but  a  very  confufed 
idea  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  form.  Its  man¬ 
ner  of  holding  the  head  feems  remarkable ; 
fomewhat  like  a  dog,  purfuing  the  fcent, 
with  the  nofe  near  the  ground.  The  head 
being  held  thus  low,  the  back  appears  ele¬ 
vated,  like  that  of  the  hog,  which,  with  a 
long  briftly  band  of^  hair  that  runs  all  along, 
gives  it  a  good  deal  the  air  of  that  animal ; 
and,  it  is  probable  that,  from  this  fimilitude 
it  fird  took  its  name,  the  word  houina  being 
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Greek,  and  derived  from  bus,  which  fignifies 
a  fow. 

But  no  words  can  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  this  animafs  figure,  deformity,  and  fierce- 
nefs.  More  favage  and  untameable  than 
any  other  quadrupede,  it  feems  to  be  for 
ever  in  a  ftate  of  rage  or  rapacity,  for  ever 
growling,  except  when  receiving  its  food. 
Its  eyes  then  gliften,  the  briftles  of  its  back 
all  ftand  upright,  its  head  hangs  low,  and 
yet  its  teeth  appear  ^  all  which  give  it  a 
moft  frightful  afped,  which  a  dreadful 
howl  tends  to  heighten.  This,  which 
I  have  often  heard,  is  very  peculiar :  its 
"beginning  refembles  the  voice  of  a  man 
moaning,  and  its  latter  part  as  if  he  were 
making  a  violent  effort  to  vomit  As  it 
is  loud  and  frequent,  it  might,  perhaps 
have  been  fometimes  miftaken  for  that 
of  a  human  voice  in  diftrefs,  and  have 
given  rife  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancients, 
who  tell  us,  that  the  hyaena  makes  its  moan, 
to  attrad  unwary  travellers,  and  then  to  de- 
ffroy  them  :  however  this  be,  it  feems  the' 
moft  untradable,  and,  for  its  fize,  the  moft  ■ 
terrible  of  all  other  quadrupedes ;  nor  does 
its  courage  fall  fhort  of  its  ferocity ;  it  de¬ 
fends  itfelf  againft  the  lion,  is  a  match  for 
the  panther,  and  attacks  the  ounce,  that 
it  feldom  fails  to  conquer. 
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It  is  an  obfcene  and  folitary  animal,  to  he 
found  chiefly  in  the  mofl:  defolate  and  uncul¬ 
tivated  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  of  which  it 
is  a  native*.  It  refides  in  the  caverns  of 
mountains,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  dens 
that  it  has  formed  for  itfelf  under  the  earth. 
Though  taken  ever  fo  young,  it  cannot  be 
tamed  ^  it  lives  by  depredation,  like  the 
wolf,  but  is  much  ftronger,  and  more  cou¬ 
rageous.  It  fomctimes  attacks  man,  carries 
off*  cattle,  follows  the  flock,  breaks  open  the 
fheep  cots  by  night,  and  ravages  with  infa-^ 
tiable  voracity.  Its  eyes  fhine  by  night  j  and 
it  is  aflferted,  not  without  great  appearance 
of  truth,  that  it  fees  better  by  night  than  by 
day.  When  deftitute  of  other  proviflon,  it 
fcrapes  up  the  graves,  and  devours  the  dead 
bodies,  how  putrid  foever.  To  thefe  dif^ 
pofitions,  which  are  fufiiciently  noxious 
and  formidable,  the  ancients  have  added 
numberlefs  others,  which  are  long  fince 
known  to  be  fables :  as,  for  inftance,  that 
the  hyasna  was  male  and  female  alternately ; 
that  having  brought  forth  and  fuckled  its 
young,  it  then  changed  fexes  for  a  year,  and 
became  a  male.  This,  as  was  mentioned 
above,  could  only  proceed  from  the  open^ 
ing  under  the  tail,  which  all  animals  of 
this  fpecies  are  found  to  have  ;  and  which  is 
found  in  the  fame  manner  in  no  other 

quadrupedc, 
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quadrupede,  except  the  badger.  There  is, 
in  the  weafel  kind  indeed,  an  opening,  but 
it  is  lower  down,  and  not  placed  above  the 
anus,  as  in-  the  badger  and  the  hyaena. 
Some  have  faid  that  this  animal  changed  the 
colour  of  its  hair  at  will ;  others,  that  a  ftone 
was  found  in  its  eye,  which,  put  under  a 
man’s  tongue,  gave  him  the  gift  of  prophe¬ 
cy  ;  fome  have  faid  that  he  had  no  joints  in 
the  neck,  which,  however,  all  quadru pedes 
are  known  to  have  ^  and  fome,  that  the  iha- 
dow  of  the  hyaena  kept  dogs  from  barking, 
Thefe,  among  many  other  abfurdities,  have 
been  alTerted  of  this  quadrupede;  and  which 
I  mention  to  fhew  the  natural  difpofition  of 
mankind,  to  load  thofe  that  are  already  but 
too  guilty,  with  accumulated  reproach. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Animals  of  the  Weafel  Kind. 

Having  defcnbed  the  bolder  ranks  of 
camivorons  animals,  we  now  come  to  a  mi¬ 
nuter  and  more  feeble  clafs,  lefs  formidable 
indeed  than  any  of  the  former,  but  far  more 
numerous,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  fize, 
more  active  and  enterprizing.  The  w^eafel 
kind  may  be  particularly  diftinguifhed  from 
other  carnivorous  animals,  by  the  length  and 
llendernefs  of  their  bodies,  w^hich  are  fo 
fitted  as  to  wind,  like  worms,  into  very  fmall 
openings,  after  their  prey ;  and  hence  alfo 
they  have  received  the  name  of  vermin,  from 
their  fimilitude  to  the  worm  in  this  particu¬ 
lar.  Thefe  animals  differ  from  all  of  the  cat 
kind,  in  the  formation  and  difpofition  of 
'  their  claw^s,  which,  as  in  the  dog  kinds, 
they  can  neither  draw  in  nor  extend  at 
pleafure,  as  cats  are  known  to  do.  They 
differ  from  the  dog  kind,  in  being  cloathed 
rather  with  fur  than  hair  j  and  although 
fome  varieties  of  the  fox  may  refemble  them 
in  this  particular,  yet  the  coat  of  the  latter 
is  longer,  ftronger,  and  always  more  refem- 
bling  hair.  Beffde  tliefe  diffindions,  al! 

animals 
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animals  of  the  weafel  kind  have  glands  pla¬ 
ced  near  the  anus,  that  either  open  into  it, 
or  beneath  it,  furnifhing  a  fubftance  that, 
in  fome,  has  the  moft  ofFenfive  fmell  in  na¬ 
ture,  in  others,  the  moft  pleafing  perfume. 
All  of  this  kind  are  ftill  more  marked  by 
their  habitudes  and  difpofitions,  than  their 
external  form ;  cruel,  voracious,  and  cow¬ 
ardly,  they  fubfift  only  by  theft,  and  find 
their  chief  protedion  in  their  minutenefs. 
They  are  all,  from  the  Ihortnefs  of  their 
legs,  flow  in  purfuit ;  and,  therefore,  owe 
their  fupport  to  their  patience,  afliduity,  and 
cunning.  As  their  prey  is  precarious,  they 
live  a  long  time  without  food ;  and  if  they 
happen  to  fall  in  where  it  is  in  plenty,  they 
inftantly  deftroy  all  about  them  before  they 
begin  to  fatisfy  their  appetite,  and  fuck  the 
blood  of  every  animal  before  they  begin  to 
touch  its  flefh. 

Thefe  are  the  marks  common  to  this 
kind,  all  the  fpecies  of  which  have  a  moft 
ftriking  refemblance  to  each  other;  and  he 
that  has  feen  one,  in  fome  meafure,  may 
be  faid  to  have  feen  all.  The  chief  diftinc- 
tion  in  this  numerous  clafs  of  animals,  is 
to  be  taken  from  the  fize ;  for  no  words 
can  give  the  minute  irregularities  of  that 
outline  by  which  one  fpecies  is  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  that  which  is  next  it.  I  will 

begin, 
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begin,  therefore,  with  the  leaft  and  the  beft 
known  of  this  kind,  and  ftill  marking  the 
fize,  will  proceed  gradually  to  larger  and 
larger,  until  we  come  from  the  weafel  to  the 
glutton,  which  I  take  to  be  the  largeft  of  all. 
The  weafel  will  ferve  as  a  model  for  all  the 
reft ;  and  indeed,  the  points  in  which  they 
differ  from  this  little  animal,  are  but  very 
inconfiderable. 

The  Weafel*,  as  was  faid^  is  the  fmalleft 
of  this  numerous  tribe  ^  its  length  not  exceed¬ 
ing  feven  inches,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to 
the  infertion  of  the  tail.  This  length,  how¬ 
ever,  feems  to  be  very  great,  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  height  of  the  animal,  which  is 
not  above  an  inch  and  an  half.  In  meafur- 
ing  the  wolf,  we  find  him  to  be  not  above 
once  and  an  half  as  long  as  he  is  high ;  in 
obferving  the  weafel,  w^e  find  it  near  five 
times  as  long  as  it  is  high,  which  fhews  an 
amazing  difproportion.  The  tail  alfo,  which 
is  hnfhy,  is  two  inches  and  an  half  long, 
and  adds  to  the  apparent  length  of  this  little 
animal’s  body.  The  colour  of  the  weafel  is 
of  a  bright  red  on  the  back  and  fides,  but 
white  under  the  throat  and  the  belly.  It  has 
whifkers  like  a  cat  5  and  thirty-two  teeth, 
which  is  two 'more  than  any  of  the  cat  kindj 


*  Britifli  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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and  thefe  alfo  feem  better  adapted  for  tearing 
and  chewing,  than  thofe  of  the  cat  kind  are. 
The  eyes  are  little  and  black.  The  ears 
Ihort,  broad,  and  roundifh ;  and  have  a 
fold  at  the  lower  part,  which  makes  them 
look  as  if  they  were  double.  Beneath  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  on  each  jaw,  is  a 
fpot  of  brown. 

This  animal,  though  very  diminutive  to 
appearance,  is,  neverthelefs,  a  very  formida¬ 
ble  enemy  to  quadrupedes  an  hundred  times 
its  own  fize.  It  is  very  common  and  well 
known  in  moft  parts  of  this  country ;  but 
feems  held  in  very  different  eftimation,  in 
different  parts  of  it.  In  thofe  places  where 
fheep  or  lambs  are  bred,  the  weafel  is  a  moft 
noxious  inmate,  and  every  art^  is  ufed  to 
deftroy  it  *,  on  the  contrary,  in  places  where 
agriculture  is  chiefly  followed,  the  weafel  is 
confidered  as  a  friend  that  thins  the  number 
of  fuch  vermin  as  chiefly  live  upon  corn  : 
however,  in  all  places,  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
untameable  and  untradable  animals  in  the 
world*.  When  kept  in  the  cage,  either  for 
the  purpofes  of  amufement  or  infpedion,  it 
will  not  touch  any  part  of  its  viduals  while 
any  body  looks  on.  It  keeps  in  a  continual 
agitation,  and  feems  frighted  fo  much  at  the 
fight  of  mankind,  that  it  will  die,  if  not 
permitted  to  bide  itfelf  from  their  prefence. 

*  IiiifFon,voK  XV.  p.  37. 
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For  this  purpofe,  it  muft  be  provided,  in  its 
cage,  “with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wool  or 
hay,  in  which  it  may  conceal  itfelf,  and 
where  it  may  carry  whatever  it  has  got  tp 
eat  ;  which,  however,  it  will  not  touch  until 
it  begins  to  putrefy.  In  this  ftate  it  is  feeri 
to  pafs  three  parts  of  the  day  in  Deeping ; 
and  referves  the  night  for  its  time  of  exercife 
and  eating. 

In  its  w^ild  ftate,  the  night  is  likewile  the 
time  during  which  it  may  be  properly  faid  to 
live.  At  the  approach  of  evening,  it  is  fcen 
ftealing  from  its^g^hole,  and  creeping  about 
the  farmer’s  yard  for  its  prey.  If  it  enters 
the  place  where  poultry  are  kept,  it  never 
attacks  the  cocks  or  the  old  hens,  fe'triinme- 
diately  aims  at  the  young  ones.  It  does'^  tot 
eat  its  prey  on  the  place,  but,  after  killing, 
it  by  a  fingle  bite  near  the  head,  and  with  a 
wound  fo  fmall  that  the  place  can  fcarcely 
be  perceived,  it  carries  it  off  to  its  young,  or 
its  retreat.  It  alfo  breaks  and  fucks  the  eggs, 
and  fometimes  kills  the  hen  that  attempts  to 
defend  them.  It  is  remarkably  adive ;  and 
in  a  confined  place,  fcarce  any  animal  can 
efcape  it.  It  will  run  up  the  fides  of  walls 
with  fuch  facility,-  that  no  place  is  fecure 
from  it ;  and  its  body  is  fo  fmall,  that  there  is 
fcarce  any  hole  but  what  it  can  wind  through. 

Du” 
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During  the  fummer,  its  excurfions  are  more 
cxtenlive  ,  but  in  winter,  it  chiefly  confines 
itfelf  in  barns  and  farm-yards,  where  it  re¬ 
mains  till  fpring,  and  where  it  brings  forth 
its  young.  All  this  feafon  it  makes  war  upon 
the  rats  and  mice,  with  ftill  greater  fuccefs 
than  the  cat  ^  for  being  more  adlive  and 
flender,  it  purfues  them  into  their  holes, 
and,  after  a  fliort  refiftance,  deftroys  them. 
It  creeps  alfo  into  pigeon-holes,  de- 
flroys  the  young,  catches  fparrows,  and  all 
kind  of  fmall  birds ;  and,  if  it  has  brought 
forth  its  young,  hunts  with  ftill  greater  bold- 
nefs  and  avidity.  In  fummer,  it  ventures 
farther  from  the  houfe  ;  and" particularly  goes 
into  thofe  places  where  the  rat,  its  chiefeft 
prey,  goes  before  it.  Accordingly,  it  is 
found  in  the  lower  grounds,  by  the  fide  of 
waters,  near  mills,  and  often  is  feen  to  hide 
its  young  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 

The  female  takes  every  preeaution  to 
make  an  eafy  bed  for  her  little  ones  :  the 
lines  the  bottom  of  her  hole  with  grafs,  hay, 
leaves,  and  mofs,  and  generally  brings  forth 
from  three  to  five  at  a  time.  All  animals 
of  this,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  dog  kind, 
bring  forth  their  young  with  clofed  eyes  ; 
but  they  very  foon  acquire  ftrength  fufficient 
to  follow  the  dam  in  her  excurfions,  and 
affift  in  her  projeds  of  petty  rapine.  The 

weafel, 
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weafel,  like  all  others  of  its  kind,  does  not 
run  on  equably,  but  moves  by  bounding; 
and  when  it  climbs  a  tree,  by  a  fingle  fpring 
it  gets  a  good  way  from  the  ground.  It 
jumps  in  the  fame  manner  upon  its  prey ; 
and,  having  an  extremely  limber  body, 
evades  the  attempts  of  much  ftronger  ani¬ 
mals  to  feize  it. 

This  animal,  like  all  of  its  kind,  has  a 
very  ftrong  fmell ;  and  that  of  the  weafel  is 
peculiarly  foetid.  This  feent  is  very  diftin- 
guifhable  in  thofe  creatures,  when  they 
void  their  excrement ;  for  the  glands  which 
furnilh  this  foetid  fubftance,  which  is  of  the 
confiftence  of  fuet,  open  diredly  into  the 
orifice  of  the  anus,  and  taint  the  excrement 
wnth  the  ftrong  effluvia.  The  weafel  fmells 
more  ftrongly  in  fummer  than  in  winter; 
and  more  abominably  when  irritated  or  pur- 
fued,  than  when  at  its  eafe.  It  always  preys 
in  filence,  and  never  has  a  cry  except  when 
ftruck,  and  then  it  has  a  rough  kind  of 
fqueaking,  which  at  once  exprefles  refent- 
ment  and  pain.  Its  appetite  for  animal  food 
never  forfakes  it;  and  it  feems  even  to  take 
a  pleafure  in  the  vicinity  of  putrefadion. 
Mr.  Buffon  tells  us  of  one  of  them  being 
found  with  three  young  ones,  in  the  carcafs 
of  a  wolf  that  was  grown  putrid,  and  that 
had  been  hung  up,  by  the  hind  legs,  as  a  ter- 
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ror  to  others.  Into  this  horrid  retreat  the 
weafel  thought  proper  to  retire  to  bring 
forth  her  young  ^  fhe  had  furnifhed  the  cavity 
with  hay,  grafs  and  leaves ;  and  the  young 
were  juft  brought  forth  when  they  were  dif- 
covered  by  a  peafant  palling  that  way. 

THE  ERMINE,  OR  STOAT, 

NEXT  to  the  weafel  in  fize,  and  per¬ 
fectly  alike  in  figure,  is  the  Ermine.  The 
difference  between  this  and  the  former  ani¬ 
mal  is  fo  very  fmall,  that  many,  and  among 
the  reft  Linnaeus,  who  gives  but  one  defcrip- 
tion  of  both,  have  confounded  the  two 
kinds  together.  However  their  differences 
are  fufficient  to  induce  later  naturalifts  to 
fuppofe  the  two  kinds  diftinCI ;  and  as  their 
lights  feem  preferable,  we  chufe  to  follow 
their  defcriptions  *. 

The  ftoat,  or  ermine,  differs  from  the  wea¬ 
fel  in  fize,  being  ufually  nine  inches  long  ^ 
v/hereas  the  former  is  not  much  above  fix. 
The  tail  of  the  ermine  is  always  tipped  with 
black,  and  is  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
body,  and  more  furnilhed  with  hair.  The 
edges  of  the  ears  and  the  ends  of  the  toes 
in  this  animal  are  of  a  yellowilh  white  ;  and 
although  it  is  of  the  fame  colour  with  the 
*  Buffon,  Britifli  Zoology. 
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weafel,  being  of  a  lightifh  brown,  and  though 
both  this  animal,  as  well  as  the  weafel,  in 
the  moft  northern  parts  of  Europe,  chan¬ 
ges  its  colour  in  winter,  and  becomes  white  ; 
yet  even  then  the  weafel  may  be  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  ermine  by  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  which  in  the  latter  is  always  black. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fur  of  the  er¬ 
mine  is  the  moft  valuable  of  any  hitherto 
known ;  and  it  is  in  winter  only  that  this 
little  animal  has  it  of  the  proper  colour  and 
conliftence.  In  fumrner,  the  ermine,  as  was 
faid  before,  is  brown,  and  it  may  at  that 
time  more  properly  be  called  the  float.  There 
are  few  fo  unacquainted  with  quadrupedes  as 
not  to  perceive  this  change  of  colour  in  the 
hair,  which  in  feme  degree  obtains  in  them 
all.  The  horfe,  the  cow,  and  the  goat,  all 
manifeftly  change  colour  in  the  beginning  of 
fumrner,  the  old  long  hair  falling  off,  and  a 
fhorter  coat  of  hair  appearing  in  its  room^ 
generally  of  a  darker  colour,  and  yet  more 
gloffy.  What  obtains  in  our  temperate  cli^ 
mate,  is  feen  to  prevail  ftill  more  ftrongly  in 
thofe  regions  where  the  winters  are  long  and 
fevere,  and  the  fummers  ftiort  and  yet  gene¬ 
rally  hot  in  an  extreme  degree.  The  animal 
has  ftrength  enough  during  that  feafon,  to 
throw  off  a  warm  coat  of  fur,  which  would 
but  incommode  it,  and  continues  for  two 
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Or  three  months  in  a  ftate  fomewhat  refem^ 
bling  the  ordinary  quadrupedes  of  the  milder' 
climates.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  how^ 
ever,  the  cold  encreafing,  the  coat  of  haif 
feems  to  thicken  in  proportion  j  from  being 
coarfe  and  fliort  it  lengthens  and  grows  finer^ 
while  multitudes  of  fmaller  hairs  grow  up 
between  the  longer,  thicken  the  coat,  and 
give  it  all  that  warmth  and  foftnefs  which 
are  fo  much  valued  in  the  furs  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  animals. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  account  for  this  re¬ 
markable  warmth  of  the  furs  of  northern 
quadrupedes,  or  how  they  come  to  be  fur- 
nilhed  with  fuch  an  abundant  covering.  It 
is  eafy  enough,  indeed,  to  fay  that  Nature 
fits  them  thus  for  the  climate  5  and,  like  an 
indulgent  mother,  when  fhe  expofes  them  to 
the  rigour  of  an  intemperate  winter,  fup- 
plies  them  with  a  covering  againft  its  incle¬ 
mency.  But  this  is  only  flouriftiing;  it  is 
not  eafy,  to  tell  how  Nature  comes  to  fur- 
nifh  them  in  this  manner.  A  few  particu¬ 
lars  on' this  fubjed  are  all  that  we  yet  know, 
it  is  obfervable  among  quadrupedes,  as  well 
even  among  the  human  fpecies  itfelf,  that 
a  thin  fparing  diet  is  apt  to  produce  hairj 
children  that  have  been  ill  fed,  famiflied  dogs 
and  horfes,  are  more  hairy  than  others  whofc 
food  has  been  more  plentiful.  This  may, 

A  a  2;  therefore^ 
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therefore,  be  one  caufe  that  the  animals  of 
the  north,  in  winter,  are  more  hairy  than 
thofe  of  the  milder  climates.  At  that  fea- 
fon,  the  whole  country  is  covered  with 
deep  fnow,  and  the  provifions  which  thefe 
creatures  are  able  to  procure  can  be  but  pre¬ 
carious  and  fcanty.  Its  becoming  finer  may 
alfo  proceed  from  the  feverity  of  the  cold, 
that  contracts  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  the 
hair  confequently  takes  the  fhape  of  the 
aperture  through  which  it  grows,  as  wires 
are  made  fmaller  by  being  drawn  through  a 
fmaller  orifice.  However  this  may  be,  all 
the  animals  of  the  artic  climates  may  be 
faid  to  have  their  winter  and  fummer  gar¬ 
ments,  except  very  far  to  the  north,  as  in 
Greenland,  where  the  cold  is  fo  continually 
intenfe  and  the  food  fo  fcarce,  that  neither 
the  bears  nor  foxes  change  colour  at  all  * 
The  ermine,  as  was  faid,  is  remarkable 
among  thefe  for  the  foftnefs,  the  clofenefs, 
and  the  warmth  of  its  fur.  It  is  brown  in 
fummer,  like  the  weafel,  and  changes  colour 
before  the  winter  is  begun,  becoming  a 
beautiful  cream  colour,  all  except  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  as  was  faid  before,  which  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  black.  Mr.  Daubenton  had  one  of 
thefe  brought  him  with  its  white  winter  fur, 
which  he  put  into  a  cage  and  kept,  in  order 

*  Krantz’s  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
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to  obferve  the  manner  of  moulting  its  hair. 
He  received  it  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  in  a  very  fhort  time  it  began  to  fhed  its 
coat,  and  a  mixture  of  brown  was  feen  to 
prevail  among  the  white,  fo  that  at  the  ninth 
of  the  fame  month  its  head  was  nearly  be¬ 
come  of  a  reddifh  brown.  Day  after  day 
this  colour  appeared  to  extend  at  firft  along 
the  neek  and  down  the  back,  in  the  manner 
of  a  ftripe  of  about  half  an  inch  broad. 
The  fore-part  of  the  legs  then  affumed  the 
fame  colour  ;  a  part  of  the  head,  the  thighs, 
and  the  tail,  were  the  laft  that  changed  ^  but 
at  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  no  white 
remaining,  except  on  thofe  parts  which  are 
always  white  in  this  fpecies,  particularly  the 
throat  and  the  belly.  However,  he  had  not 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  this  animal  refume  its 
former  whitenefs,  although  he  kept  it  fqr 
above  two  years ;  which,  without  doubt, 
was  owing  to  its  imprifoned  ftate ;  this  colour 
being  partly  owing  to  its  ftinted  food,  and 
partly  to  the  rigour  of  the  feafon.  During 
its  ftate  of  confinement,  this  little  animal  al¬ 
ways  continued  very  wild  and  untradable  ; 
for  ever  in  a  ftate  of  violent  agitation,  ex¬ 
cept  when  afleep,  which  it  often  continued 
for  three  parts  of  the  day.  Except  for 
its  moft  difagreeable  fcent,  it  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  pretty  creature,  itS'  eyes  fprightly, 
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its  phyfiognomy  pleafant,  and  its  motions  fd 
fwift  that  the  eye  could  fcarce  attend  t^hem. 
It  was  fed  with  eggs  and  flefh,  but  it  aU 
ways  let  them  putrify  before  it  touched  either. 
As  fome  of  this  kind  are  known  to  be  fond 
of  honey,  it  was  tried  to  feed  this  animal 
with  fuch  food  for  a  while ;  after  having 
for  three  or  four  days  deprived  it  of  other 
food,  it  eat  of  this,  and  died  fhortly  after ; 
a  ftrong  proof  of  its  being  a  diftind  fpecies 
from  the  pole  cat  or  the  martin,  who  feed 
upon  honey,  but  otherwife  pretty  much  re- 
femble  the  ermine  in  their  figure  and  difpofi-. 
tions. 

•  In  the  north  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  their 
Ikins  make  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
and  they  are  found  there  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  -than  among  us.  In  Siberia  they 
harrow  in  the  fields,  and  are  taken  in  traps 
baited  with  flefh,  In  Norway  they  are  either 
fhot  with  blunt  arrows  or  taken  in  traps, 
made  of  two  flat  ftones,  one  being  propped 
with  a  flick,  to  which  is  faflened  a  baited 
firing,  which  when  the  animals  attempt  to 
pull  away,  the  flone  drops  and  crufties  them 
to  death.  This  animal  is  fometimes  found 
white  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  then  called  a 
white  weafel.  Its  furs,  however,  among  us 
^re  of  no  value,  having  neither  the  thick- 
|iefs,  the  clofenefs,  nor  the  whitenefs  of 
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thofe  which  come  from  Siberia.  The  fur  of 
the  ermine,  in  every  country,  changes  by 
time ;  for,  as  much  of  its  beautiful  white- 
nefs  is  given  it  by  certain  art  known  to  the 
furriers,  fo  its  natural  colour  returns,  and  its 
former  whitenefs  can  never  be  reftored  again. 

THE  FERRET. 

THE  animal  next  in  fize  to  the  ermine, 
is  the  ferret  5  which  is  a  kind  of  domeftic  in 
Europe,  though  faid  to  be  originally  brought 
from  Africa  into  Spain,  which  being  a  coun¬ 
try  abounding  in  rabbits,  required  an  animal 
of  this  kind,  more  than  any  other :  however 
this  be,  it  is  not  to  be  found  at  prefent 
among  us  except  in  its  domeftic  ftate  j  and  it 
is  chiefly  kept  tame,  for >  the  purpofes  of  the 
warren. 

The  ferret  is  about  one  foot  long,  being 
nearly  four  inches  longer  than  the  weafel.  It 
refembles  that  animal  in  the  flendernefs  of 
its  body,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  its  legs  j  but  its 
nofe  is  (harper,  and  its  body  more  flender,  in 
proportion  to  its  length.  The  ferret  is  com¬ 
monly  of  a  cream  colour ;  but  they  are  alfo 
found  of  all  the  colours  of  the  'weafel  kind  ; 
white,  blackifli,  brown  and  party-coloured. 
Thofe  that  are  of  the  whitifli  kind,  have 
their  eyes  red,  as  is  almoft  general  with  all 

animals 
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animals  entirely  of  that  colour.  But  its 
principal  diftindion  from  the  weafel,  is  the 
length  of  the  hair  on  its  tail,  which  is  much 
longer  in  the  ferret  than  the  weafel.  Words 
will  not  well  exprefs  the  other  diftindions ; 
and  what  might  take  up  a  page  in  dull  dif- 
crimination,  a  fingle  glance  of  the  eye,  when 
the  animals  themfelves  are  prefented,  can 
difcover. 

As  this  animal  is  a  native  of  the  torrid 
zone*,  fo  it  cannot  bear  the  rigours  of  our 
climate,  without  care  and  fhelter;  and  it 
generally  repays  the  trouble  of  its  keeping,  by 
its  great  agility  in  the  warren.  It  is  naturally 
fuch  an  enemy  of  the  rabbit  kind,  that  if  a 
dead  rabbit  be  prefented  to  a  young  ferret, 
although  it  has  never  feen  one  before,  it  in- 
ftantly  attacks  and  bites  it  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  rapacity.  If  the  rabbit  be  living,  the 
ferret  is  ftill  more  eager,  feizes  it  by  the 
neck,  winds  itfelf  roud  it,  and  continues  to 
fuck  its  blood,  till  it  be  fatiated. 

Their  chief  ufe  in  warrens,  is  to  enter  the 
holes,  and  drive  the  rabbits  into  the  nets  that 
are  prepared  for  them  at  the  mouth.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  ferret  is  muzzled ;  other- 
wife,  inftead  of  driving  out  the  rabbit, 
it  would  content  itfelf  with  killing  and 
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fucking  its  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  *, 
but,  by  this  contrivance,  being  rendered 
unable  to  feize  its  prey,  the  rabbit  efcapes 
from  its  claws,  and  inftantly  makes  to  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  with  fuch  precipitatation, 
that  it  is  inextricably  entangled  in  the  net 
placed  there  for  its  reception.  It  often 
happens,  however,  that  the  ferret  difen- 
gages  itfelf  of  its  muzzel,  and  then  it  is 
moil  commonly  loft,  unlefs  it  be  dug  out ; 
for,  finding  all  its  want  fatisfied  in  the 
warren,  it  never  thinks  of  returning  to  the 
owner,  but  continues  to  lead  a  rapacious 
folitary  life  while  the  fummer  continues, 
and  dies  with  the  cold  of  the  winter.  In 
order  to  bring  the  ferret  from  his  hole,  the 
owners  burn  ftraw  and  other  fubftances  at 
the  mouth  ;  they  alfo  beat  above,  to  terrify 
it  j  but  this  does  not  alw^ays  fucceed  ;  for  as 
there  are  feveral  iflues  to  each  hole,  the 
ferret  is  affeded  neither  by  the  noife  or  the 
fmoke,  but  continues  fecure  at  the  bottom, 
fleeping  the  greateft  part  of  the  time,  and 
waking  only  to  fatisfy  the  calls  of  hunger. 

The  female  of  this  fpecies*,  is  fenfibly 
lefs  than  the  male,  whom-ftie  feeks  with 
great  ardour,  and,  it  is  faid,  often  dies, 
without  being  admitted.  They  are  ufually 
kept  in  boxes,  with  wool,  of  which  they 
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make  themfelves  a  warm  bed,  which  ferves 
to  defend  them  from  the  rigour  of  the  cli¬ 
mate.  They  deep  almofl:  continually  ;  and 
the  inftant  they  awake,  they  feem  eager 
for  food.  They  are  ufually  fed  with  bread 
and  milk,  and  they  breed  twice  a  year. 
Some  of  them  devour  their  young  as  foon 
as  brought  forth  ;  and  then  they  become  fit 
for  the  male  again.  Their  number  is  ufually 
from  five  to  fix  at  a  littef  ;  and  this  is  faid 
to  confift  of  more  females  than  males.  Up- 
on  the  whole,  this  is  an  ufeful,  but  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  ofFenfive  animal ;  its  fcent  is 
foetid,  its  nature  voracious,  it  is  tame  with¬ 
out  any  attachment,  and  fuch  is  its  appetite 
for  blood,  that  it  has  been  known  to  attack 
and  kill  children  in  the  cradle.  It  is  very 
eafy  to  be  irritated  j  and,  although  at  all 
times'  its  fmell  is  very  offenfive,  it  then  is 
much  more  fo ;  and  its  bite  is  very  difficult 
of  cure. 

To  the  ferret  kind  we  may  add  an  ani¬ 
mal  which  Mr.  Buffon  calls  the  Vanfire, 
the  fkin  of  which  was  fent  him  fluffed, 
from  Madagafcar.  It  is  thirteen  inches 
long,  a  good  deal  refembling  the  ferret  in 
figure,  but  differing  in  the  number  of  its 
grinding  teeth,  which  amounted  to  twelve; 
whereas,  in  the  ferret,  there  are  but  eight  : 
it  differed  alfo  in  colour,  being  of  a  dark 
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brown,  and  exadly  the  fame  on  all  parts 
of  its  body.  Of  this  animal,  fo  nearly 
refembling  the  ferret,  we  have  no  other 
hiftory  but  the  mere  defcription  of  its  figure  ; 
and  in  a  quadrupede  whofe  kind  is  fo  ftrong- 
iy  marked,  perhaps  this  is  fufiicient  to  fa- 
tisfy  curiofity, 

THE  POLECAT. 

THE  Polecat  is  larger  than  the  weafel, 
the  ermine,  or  the  ferret,  being  one  foot  five 
inches  long ;  whereas,  the  weafel  is  but  fix 
inches,  the  ermine  nine,  and  the  ferret  eleven 
inches.  It  fo  much  refembles  the  ferret 
in  form,  that  fome  have  been  of  opinion  they 
were  one  and  the  fame  animal ;  neverthelefs, 
there  are  a  fufficient  number  of  diftindions 
between  them :  it  is,  in  the  firft  place,  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  ferret ;  it  is  not  quite  fo  {len¬ 
der,  and  has  a  blunter  nofe  ^  it  differs  alfo 
internally,  having  but  fourteen  ribs,  whereas 
the  ferret  has  fifteen ;  and  wants  one  of 
the  breaft  bones,  w^hich  is  found  in  the  fer¬ 
ret  ;  however,  warreners  affert,  that  the 
pole-cat  will  mix  with  the  ferret  j  and  they 
are  fometimes  obliged  to  procure  an  inter- 
courfe  between  thefe  two  animals,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  breed  of  the  latter,  which,  by 
^ong  confinement,  is  fometimes  feen  to 
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abate  of  its  rapacious  difpofition.  Mr.  Buf- 
fon  denies  that  the  ferret  will  admit  the  pole¬ 
cat  ;  yet  gives  a  variety,  under  the  name  of 
both  animals,  which  may  very  probably  be 
a  fpurious  race  between  the  two. 

However  this  be,  the  polecat  feerns  by 
much  the  more  pleating  animal  of  the  two  ; 
for  although  the  long  llender  fhape  of  all 
thefe  vermin  tribes  gives  them  a  very  difa- 
greeable  appearance,  yet  the  foftnefs  and 
colour  of  the  hair  in  fome  of  them,  atones 
for  the  defedl,  and  renders  them,  if  not 
pretty,  at  leaft  not  frightful.  The  polecat, 
for  the  moft  part,  is  of  a  deep  ehocolate 
colour;  it  is  white  about  the  mouth;  the 
ears  are  Ihort,  rounded,  and  tipt  with  white ; 
a  little  beyond  the  corners  of  the  mouth  a 
flripe  begins,  which  runs  backward,  partly 
yellow :  its  hair,  like  that  of  all  this  clafs, 
is  of  two  forts ;  the  long  and  the  furry : 
but,  in  this  animal,  the  two  kinds  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours ;  the  longefi:  is  black,  and 
the  fhorter  yellowifli  *  :  the  throat,  feet  and 
tail,  are  blacker  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
body  :  the  claws  are  white  underneath,  and 
brown  above ;  and  its  tail  is  about  two 
inches  and  an  half. 
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It  Is  very  deftruflive  to  young  game  of  all 
kinds  * :  but  the  rabbit  feems  to  be  its  fa¬ 
vourite  prey ;  a  tingle  polecat  is  often  fufJi- 
cient  to  deftroy  a  \vhole  warren ;  for,  with 
that  infatiable  thirft  for  blood  which  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  all  the  weafel  kind,  it  kills  much  more 
than  it  can  devour  ;  and  I  have  feen  twenty 
rabbits  at  a  time  taken  out  dead,  which  they 
had  deftroyed^  and  that  by  a  wound  which 
was  hardly  perceptible.  Their  ii^e,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  fo  much  larger  than  the  wea¬ 
fel,  renders  their  retreats  near  houfes  much 
more  precarious  ;  although  I  have  feen  them 
burrow  near  a  village,  fo  as  fcarcelytobe 
extirpated.  But,  in  general,  they  reifide  in 
woods  or  thick  brakes,  making  holes  under 
ground  of  about  two  yards  deep,  commonly 
ending  among  the  roots  of  large  trees,  for 
greater  fecurity.  In  winter  they  frequent 
houfes,  and  make  a  common  pradice  of 
robbing  the  hen-rooft  and  dairy. 

The  polecat  is  particularly  deftrudive 
among  pigeons  f,  when  it  gets  into  a  dove- 
houfej  without  making  fo  much  noife  as 
the  weafel,  it  does  a  great  deal  more  mif- 
chief;  it  difpatches  each  with  a  fingle  wound 
in  the  head;  and,  after  killing  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  and  fatiating  itfelf  with  their  blood, 
it  then  begins  to  think  of  carrying  them 
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home.  This  it  carefully  performs,  going 
and  returning,  and  bringing  them  one  by 
one  to  its  hole ,  but  if  it  fhould  happen  that 
the  opening  by  which  it  got  into  the  dove- 
houfe  be  not  large  enough  for  the  body  of 
the  pigeon  to  get  through,  this  mifehievous 
creature  contents  itfelf  with  carrying  away 
the  heads,  and  makes  a  moft  delicious  feaft 
upon  the  brains. 

It  is  not  lefs  fond  of  honey,  attacking  the 
hives  in  winter,  and  forcing  the  bees  away. 
It  does  not  remove  far  from  houfes  in  win- 
ter,  as  its  prey  is  not  fo  eafily  found  in  the 
woods  during  that  fealbn.  The  female 
brings  forth  her  young  in  fummer,  to  the 
number  of  five  or  fix  at  a  time  j  thefe  fhe 
foon  trains  to  her  own  rapacious  habits, 
fupplying  the  want  of  milk,  which  no  car¬ 
nivorous  quadrupede  has  in  plenty,  with 
the  blood  of  fuch  animals  as  fhe  happens  to 
feize.  The  fur  of  this  animal  is..,confidered 
as  foft  and  warm ;  yet  it  is  in  lefs  eflimation 
than  fome  of  a  much  inferior  kind,  from  its 
offenfive  fmell,  which  can  never  be  wholly 
removed,  or  fuppreffed.  The  polecat  feems 
to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  cli¬ 
mates  fcarce  any  being  found  towards  the 
north,  and  but  very  few  in  the  warmer  la- 
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titudes.  The  fpecies  appears  to  be  coafined 
in  Europe,  from  Poland  to  Italy.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  thefe  animals  are  afraid  of  the  cold, 
as  they  are  often  feen  to  come  into  houfes  in 
winter,  and  as  their  tracks  are  never  found  in 
the  fnow,  near  their  retreats.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble,  alfo,  that  they  are  afraid  of  heat,  as 
they  are  but  thinly  fcattered  in  the  fouthern 
climates. 

T  H  E  ,  M  A  R  T  I  N. 

THE  Martin  is  a  larger  animal  than  any 
of  the  former,  being  generally  eighteen  in¬ 
ches  long,  and  the  tail  ten  more.  It  differs 
from  the  polecat,  in  being  about  four  or  five 
inches  longer  in  proportion,  and  more  bufhy 
at  the  end  ;  its  nofe  is  flatter  j  its  cry  is  fharp- 
er  and  more  piercing ;  its  colours  are  more 
elegant  *,  and,  what  ftill  adds  to  their 
beau-y,  itsfeent,  very,  unlike  the  former,  in- 
ftead  of  being  offenfive,  is  confidered  as  a 
moft  pleafing  perfume.  The  martin,  in 
fhort,  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  Britifh 
beafts  of  prey  :  its  head  is  fmall,  and  elegant¬ 
ly  formed  ;  its  eyes  lively  ;  its  ears  are  broad, 
rounded  and  open  ;  its  back,  its  fides,  and 
tail,  are  covered  with  a  fine  thick  downy 
fur,  with  longer  hair  intermixed ;  the  roots 
are  afh  colour,  the  middle  of  a  bright  chef- 
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nut,  the  points  black ;  the  head  is  brown, 
with  a  flight  caft  of  red  ;  the  legs,  and  up¬ 
per  fides  of  the  feet,  are  of  a  chocolate  co¬ 
lour  j  the  palms,  or  under  fides,  are  covered 
with  a  thick  down,  like  that  of  the  body ; 
the  feet  are  broad,  the  claws  white,  large 
and  fliarp,  well  adapted  for  the  purpofes  of 
climbing,  but,  as  in  the  others  of  the  w^eafel 
kind,  incapable  of  being  fheathed  or  un- 
fheathed  at  pleafure ;  the  throat  and  breaft 
are  white  ;  the  belly  of  the  fame  colour  with 
the  back,  but  rather  paler  ^  the  hair  on  the 
tail  is  very  long,  efpecially  at  the  end,  where 
it  appears  much  thicker  than  near  the  in- 
fertion. 

There  is  alfo  a  variety  of  this  animal,  call¬ 
ed  the  yellow  breafted  martin,  which  in  no 
refpedl  differs  from  the  former,  except  that 
this  has  a  yellow  breaft,  whereas  the  other 
has  a  white  one :  the  colour  of  the  body  alfo 
is  darker;  and,  as  it  lives  more  among  trees 
than  the  other  martin,  its  fur  is  more  valua¬ 
ble,  beautiful  and  glofiTy,  The  former  of 
thefe  Mr.  Buffbn  calls  the  Fouine ;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  fimply  the  Martin;  and  he  fuppofes 
them  to  be  diftindi  fpecies :  but  as  they 
differ  only  in  colour,  it  is  unneceffary  to  em- 
barrafs  hiftory  by  a  new  diftindion,  where 
there  is  only  fo  minute  a  difference. 
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Of  all  animals  of  the  weafel  kind,  the  mar-* 
tin  is  the  moft  pleafing;  all  its  motions  fhew 
■great  grace,  as  well  as  agility ;  and  there  is 
fcarce  an  animal  in  our  woods  that  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  oppofe  it.  Ouadrupedes  five  times 
as  big  are  eafily  vanquiflted ;  the  hare,  the 
fheep,  and  even  the  wild  cat  itfelf,  though 
much  ftronger,  is  not  a  match  for  the  mar¬ 
tin  :  and  althoue;!!  carnivorous  animals  are 
not  fond  of  engaging  each  other,  yet  the 
wild  cat  and  the  martin  feldom  meet  without 
a  combat.  Gefner  tells  us  of  one  of  this 
kind  that  he  kept  tame,  which  was  extreme¬ 
ly  playful  and  pretty;  it  went  among  the 
houfes  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  always 
returned  home  when  hungry :  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  a  dog  that  had  been  bred  up 
with  it,  and  ufed  to  play  with  it  as  cats  are 
feen  to  play,  lying  on  its  back,  and  biting 
without  anger  or  injury.  That  which  was 
kept  tame  by  Mr.  Buffon  was  not  quite  fo.fo- 
cial :  it  was  divefted  of  its  ferocity,  but  con¬ 
tinued  without  attachment ;  and  was  ftill  fo 
wild  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  held  by  a  chain. 
Whenever  a  cat  appeared,,  it  prepared  for 
\var  ;  and  if  any  of  the'  poultry  came  within 
its  reach,  it  flew  upon  them  with  avidity. 
Though  it  was  tied  by  the  middle  of  the 
body,  it  frequently  efcaped  :  at  firfl;  it  return¬ 
ed  after  fome  hours,  but  without  feeming 
pleafed,  and  as  if  it  only  came  to  be  fed  ^  ^ 
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the  next  time  it  continued  abroad  longer ; 
and,  at  laft,  went  away  without  ever  return¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  female,  and  was,  when  it 
went  off,  a  year  and  an  half  old  ^  and  Mr. 
Buffon  fuppofes  it  to  have  gone  in  queft  of 
the  male.  It  eat  every  thing  that  was  given 
it,  except  fallad  or  herbs;  and  it  was  re¬ 
markably  fond  of  honey.  It  was  remarked 
that  it  drank  often,  and  often  flept  for  two 
days  together  ;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  it 
was  often  two  or  three  days  without  lleeping. 
Before  it  went  to  lleep,  it  drew  itfelf  up  into 
a  round,  hid  its  head,  and  covered  it  with 
its  tail.  When  awake  it  was  in  continual 
agitation,  and  was  obliged  to  be  tied  up, 
not  lefs  to  prevent  its  attacking  the  poultry, 
than  to  hinder  it  from  breaking  whatever  it 
came  near,  by  the  capricious  wildnefs  of  its 
motions. 

The  yellow  breafted  martin  is  much  more 
common  in  France  than  in  England ;  and 
yet  even  there  this  variety  is  much  fcarcer 
than  that  with  the  white  bread.  The  lat¬ 
ter  keeps  nearer  houfes  and  villages  to 
make  its  petty  ravages  among  the  Iheep  and 
the  poultry  ;  the  other  keeps  in  the  woods, 
and  leads  in  every  refped  a  favage  life, 
building .  its '  nefts  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and 
living  upon  fuch  animals  as  are  entirely 
wild  like  itfelf  About  night-fall  it  ufually 
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quits  its  folitude  to  feek  its  prey,  hunts  after 
fquirrels,  rats,  and  rabbits ;  deftroys  great 
numbers  of  birds  and  their  young,  takes  the 
eggs  from  the  neft,  and  often  removes  them 
to  its  own  without  breaking  The  inftant 
the  martin  finds  itfelf  purfued  by  dogs,  for 
which  purpofe  there  is  a  peculiar  breed,  that 
feem  fit  for  this  chace  only,  it  immediately 
makes  to  its  retreat,  which  is  generally  in 
the  hollow  of  fome  tree,  towards  the  top, 
and  which  it  is  impoffible  to  come  at  without 
cutting  it  down.  Their  neft  is  generally  the 
original  tenement  of  the  fquirrel,  which  that 
iittle  animal  beftowed  great  pains  in  corn- 
pleating  ;  but  the  martin  having  killed  and 
difpoflefled  the  little  architeft,  takes  pof- 
fefiion  of  it  for  its  own  ufe,  enlarges  its 
dimenfions,  improves  the  foftnefs  of  the  bed, 
and  in  that  retreat  brings  forth  its  young. 
Its  litter  is  never  above  three  or  four  at  a 
time  j  they  are  brought  forth  with  the  eyes 
clofed,  as  in  all  the  reft  of  this  kind,  and 
very  foon  come  to  a  ftate  of  perfection. 
The  dam  compenfates  for  her  own  defici¬ 
ency  of  milk,  by  bringing  them  eggs  and 
live  birds,  accuftoming  them  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  a  life  of  carnage  and  rapine. 
When  fhe  leads  them  from  the  neft  into  the 


^  Brooke's  Natural  Hiftory. 
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woods,  the  birds  at  once  diftinguifh  their 
enemies  and  attend  them,  as  we  before  ob- 
ferved  of  the  fox,  with  all  the  marks  of 
alarm  and  animofity.  Wherever  the  martin 
conduds  her  yonng,  a  flock  of  fmall  birds 
are  feen  threatening  and  infulting  her,  alarm¬ 
ing  every  thicket,  and  often  direding  the 
hunter  in  his  purfuit. 

The  martin  is  ftill  more  common  in  North- 
America  than  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Thefc 
animals  are  found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of 
the  world,  from  Siberia  to  China  and  Cana¬ 
da.  In  every  country  they  are  hunted  for 
their  furs,  which  are  very  valuable,  and 
chiefly  fo  when  taken  in  the  beginning  of 
winter.  The  moft  efleemed  part  of  the 
martin’s .  fkin  is  that  part  of  it  which  is 
browner  than  the  reft,  and  ftretches  along 
the  back-bone.  Above  twelve  thoufand  of 
thefe  fkins  are  annually  imported  into  Eng¬ 
land  from  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  above  thirty 
thoufand  from  Canada. 

THE  SABLE. 

MOST  of  the  clalTes  of  the  w^eafel  kind 
would  have  continued  utterly  unknown  and 
difrcgarded  were  it  not  for  their  furs,  which 
are  finer,  more  glofly  and  foft,  than  thofe  of 
any  other  quadrupede.  Their  difpofitions  are 
fierce  and  untameable  ^  their  fcent  generally 

oflenfi  ve  j 
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oftenfive  •  and  their  figure  difproportioned 
and  unpleafing.  The  knowledge  of  one  or 
two  of  them  would,  therefore,  have  fufficed 
curiofity;  and  the  reft  would  probably  have 
been  confounded  together,  under  one  com¬ 
mon  name,  as  things  ufelefs  and  unintereft- 
ing,  had  not  their  flcins  been  coveted  by  the 
vain,  and  confidered  as  capable  of  adding 
to  human  magnificence  or  beauty. 

Of  all  thefe,  however,  the  fkin  of  the  fa¬ 
ble  is  the  moft  coveted,  and  held  in  the 
higheft  efteem.  It  is  of  a  brownifh  black, 
and  the  darker  it  is  it  becomes  the  more  va-^ 
luable.  A  fingle  fkin,  though  not  above 
four  inches  broad,  is  often  valued  at  ten  or 
fifteen  pounds*;  the  fur  differing  from 
others  in  this,  that  it  has  no  grain ;  fb  that 
rub  it  which  way  you  will,  it  is  equally 
fmooth  and  unrefifting.  Neverthelefs,  though 
this  little  animal’s  robe  was  fo  much  coveted 
by  the  great,  its  hiftory  till  of  late  was  but 
very  little  known :  and  Vv^e  are  obliged  to 
Mr.  Jonelin  for  the  firft  accurate  defcription 
of  its  form  and  nature  f.  From  him  we 
learn  that  the  fable  refembles  the  martin  in 
form  and  fize,  and  the  weafel  in  the  rtumber 
of  its  teeth  ;  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
whereas  the  martin  has  thirty-eight  teeth,  the 
w^eafel  has  but  thirty-four ;  in  this  refpe^I, 

*  Regnard.  f  Buffdn,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  113. 
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therefore,  the  fable  feems  to  make  the  fhade 
between  thefe  two  animals ,  being  fhaped 
like  the  one,  and  furnifhed  with  teeth 
like  the  other.  It  is  alfo  furnifhed  with  very 
large  whifkers  about  the  mouth  ;  its  feet 
are  broad  and,  as  in  the  reft  of  its  kind, 
furnifhed  with  five  claws  on  each  foot. 
Thefe  are  its  conftant  marks  j  but  its  fur, 
for  which  it  is  fo  much  valued,  is  not 
always  the  fame.  Some  of  this  fpecies 
are  of  a  dark  brown  over  all  the  body,  ex¬ 
cept  the  ears  and  the  throat,  where  the 
hair  is  rather  yellow^;  others  are  more  of 
a  yellowifh  tindure,  their  ears  and  throat 
being  alfo  much  paler.  Thefe  in  both  are 
the  colours  they  have  in  winter,  and  which 
they  are  feen  to  change  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fpring  j  the  former  becoming  of  ^a  yellow 
brown,  the  latter  of  a  pale  yellow^.  In  other 
refpeds  they  referable  their  kind,  in  vivacity, 
agility,  and  inquietude ;  in  fleeping  by  day 
and  feeking  their  prey  by  night*,  in  living 
upon  fmaller  animals,  and  in  the  difagreeable 
odour  that  chiefly  charaderizes  their  race. 

They  generally  inhabit  along  the  banks 
of  rivers,  in  fiiady  places,  and  in  the  thickeft 
wraods.  They  leap  with  great  eafe  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  are  faid  to  be  afraid  of  the  fun 
which  tarnifhes  the  luftre  of  their  robes. 
They  are  chiefly  hunted  in  winter  for  their 
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fkins,  during  which  part  of  the  year  they  are 
only  in  feafon.  They  are  moftly  found  in 
Siberia,  and  but  very  few  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  of  the  world ;  and  this  fcarcity  it  is  which 
enhances  their  value.  The  hunting  of  the 
fable  chiefly  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  condemned 
criminals,  who  are  fent  from  Ruflia  into 
thefe  wild  and  extenfive  forefts  that,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  are  covered  with 
fnowj  and  in  this  inftance,  as  in  many 
others  the  luxuries  and  ornaments  of  the 
vain,  are  wrought  out  of  the  dangers  and 
the  miferies  of  the  wretched.  Thele  are 
obliged  to  furnifli  a  certain  number  of 
Ikins  every  year,  and  are  puniflied  if  the 
proper  quantity  be  not  provided. 

The  fable  is  alfo  killed  by  the  Ruffian  foi- 
diers,  who  are  fent  into  thofe  parts  to  that  end. 
They  are  taxed  a  certain  number  of  fkins 
yearly,  like  the  former,  and  are  obliged  to 
{hoot  with  only  a  Angle  ball,  to  avoid  fpoil- 
ing  the  fkin,  or  elfe  with  crofs-bows  and 
blunt  'arrows.  As  an  encouragement  to  the 
hunters,  they  are  allowed  to  lhare  among 
themfelves  the  furplus  of  thofe  Ikins  which 
they  thus  procure ;  and  this,  in  the  procefs 
of  fix  or  feven  years,  amounts  to  a  very  con- 
liderable  fum.  A  colonel,  during  his  feven 
years  flay,  gains  about  four  thoufand  crowns 
for  his  (hare,  and  the  common  men  fix  or 
feven  hundred  each  for  theirs. 


THE 
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THE  ICHNEUMON. 

THE  Ichneumon,  which  fome  have  in-r 
judicioufly  denominated  the  Cat  of  Pharaoh,, 
is  one  of  the  boldefl:  and  moft  ufeful  animals 
of  all  the  weafel  kind.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  where  it  is  chiefly  bred,  it  is  ufed  for 
the  fame  purpofes  that  cats  are  in  Europe, 
and  is  even  more  ferviceable,  as  being  more 
expert  in  catching  mice  than  they.  This, 
animal  is  ufjally  of  the  fize  of  the  martin, 
and  greatly  refembles  it  in  appearance,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  hair,  which  is  of  a  grifly  black,, 
is  much  rougher  and  lefs.  downy.  The  tail 
alfo  is  not  fo  bufhy  at  the  end  j  and  each 
hair  in  particular  has  three  or  four  colours, 
which  are 'feen  in  difieient  difpofitions  of  its, 
body.  Under  its  rougher  hairs,  there  is  a 
fofter  fur  of  brownilh  colour,  the  rough 
hair  being  about  two  inches  long,  but  that 
of  the  muzzle  extremely  fhort,  as  like  wife 
that  on  the  legs  and  paws.  Plowever,  being 
long  fince  brought  into  a  domeftic  ftate, 
there  are  many  varieties  in  this  animal ;  fome 
being  much  larger  than  the  martin,  others 
much  lefs ;  fome  being  of  a  lighter  mixture 
of  colours,  and  fome  being  flreaked  in  the 
manner  of  a  cat. 

The  Ichneumon,  with  ,all  the  flrength  of 
a  cat,  has  more  inftindl  and  agility  j  a  more 

univerfal 
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univerfal  appetite  for  carnage,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  powers  to  procure  it  Rats, 

mice,  birds,  ferpents,  lizards  and  infefts, 
are  all  equally  purfued ;  it  attacks  every 
living  thing  which  it  is  able  to  overcome, 
and  indifcriminately  preys  on  iielhi  of  all 
kinds.  Its  courage  is  equal  to  the  vehemence 
of  its  appetite.  It  fears  neither  the  force  of 
the  dog  nor  the  inlidious  malice  of  the  cat ; 
neither  the  claws  of  the  vulture  nor  the  poi- 
fon  of  the  viper.  It  makes  war  upon  all 
kinds  of  ferpents  with  great  avidity,  feizes 
and  kills  them  how  venomous  foever  they 
be  ;  and  we  are  told  that  when  it  begins  to 
perceive  the  effeds  of  their  rage,  it  has  re- 
courfe  to  a  certain  root,  which  the  Indians 
call  after  its  name,  and  alfert  to  be  an  anti¬ 
dote  for  the  bite  of  the  afp  or  the  viper. 

But  what  this  animal  is  particularly  fer- 
yiceable  to  the  Egyptians  for  is,  that  it  dif- 
covers  and  deftroys  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile.- 
It  alfo  kills  the  young  ones  that  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  tq  reach  the  water;  and,  as 
fable  ufually  gods  hand  in  hand  with  truth, 
it  is  faid  that  the  ichneumon  fometimes 
enters  the  mouth  of  the  crocodile,  when  it 
is  found  fleeping  on  the  fhore,  boldly  attacks 
the  enemy  in  the  infide,  and  at  length, 

f  The  reft  of  this  defeription  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Buffbn, 
except  vvhere  marked  with  inverted  commas. 
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when  it  has  efFeflually  deftroyed  it,  it  eats 
its  way  out  again. 

The  ichneumon  when  wild  generally  re» 
fides  along  the  banks  of  rivers  j  and  in  times 
of  inundation  makes  to  the  higher  ground, 
often  approaching  inhabited  places  in  queft 
of  prey.  It  goes  forward  filently  and  cau- 
tioufly,  changing  its  manner  of  moving  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  neceiTities.  Sometimes  it  car¬ 
ries  the  head  high,  fhortens  its  body,  and 
raifes  itfelf  upon  its  legs;  fometimes  it 
lengthens  itfelf  and  feems  to  creep  along  the 
ground ;  it  is  often  obferved  to  fit  upon  its 
hind  legs,  like  a '  dog  when  taught  to  beg ; 
but  more  commonly  it  is  feen  to  dart  like  an 
arrow  upon  its  prey,  and  feize  it  with  in¬ 
evitable  certainty.  Its  eyes  are  fprightly 
and  full  of  fire,  its  phyfiognomy  fenfible,  its 
body  nimble,  its  tail  long,  and  its  hair  rough 
and  various.  Like  all  of  its  kind,  it  has  glands 
that  open  behind  and  furniih  an  odorous  fub- 
ftance.  Its  nofe  is  too  fharp  and  its  mouth 
too  fmall  to  permit  its  feizing  things  that  are 
large ;  however,  it  makes  up  by  its  courage 
and  aflivity  its  want  of  arms;  it  eafiiy 
firangles  a  cat  though  ftronger  and  larger 
than  itfelf ;  and  often  fights  with  dogs,  which, 
though  ever  fo  bold,  learn  to  dread  the 
ichneumon  as  a  formidable  enemy.  It  alfo 
takes  the  water  like  an  otter,  and,  as  we 
are  told,  wdll  continue  under  it  much'  longer. 

This 
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Th  is  animal  grows  faft  and  dies  foon.  It 
is  found  in  great  numbers  in  all  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Afia,  from  Egypt  to  Java and  it 
is  alfo  found  in  Africa,  particularly  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  domeftic,  as  was 
faid,  in  Egypt  j  but  in  our  colder  climates 
it  is  not  eafy  to  breed  or  maintain  them,  as 
they  are  not  able  to  fupport  the  rigour  of 
our  winters.  Neverthelefs  they  take  every 
precaution  that  inflind  can  didate  to  keep 
themfelves  warm ;  they  wrap  themfelves  up 
into  a  ball,  hiding  the  head  between  the 
legs,  and  in  this  manner  continue  to  fleep 
all  day  long.  “  Seba  had  one  fent  him 
from  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  which  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  run  for  fome  months  about  the 
houfe.  It  was  heavy  and  flothful  by  day, 
and  often  could  not  be  awaked  even  with 
a  blow ;  but  it  madq  up  for  this  indolence 
by  its  nqdurnal  adivity,  fmelling  about 
without  either  being  wholly  tame  or  wholly 
mifchievous.  It  climbed  up  the  walls  and 
the  trees  with  very  great  eafe,  and  appeared 
extremely  fond  of  fpiders  and  worms,  which 
it  preferred  probably  from  their  refemblance 
to  ferpents,  its  moft  natural  food.  It  was 
alfo  particularly  eager  to  fcratch  up  holes  in 
the  ground ;  and,  this  added  to  its  wild-, 
nefs  and  uncleanlinefs,  obliged  our  natu- 
ralift  to  fmother  it  in  fpirits,  in  order  to 

preferve 
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preferve,  and  add  it  to  the  reft  of  his  col- 
ledion/’ 

This  animal  was  one  of  thofe  formerly 
worfhipped  by  the  Egyptians,  who  confider- 
ed  every  thing  that  was  ferviceable  to  them 
as  an  emanation  of  the  Deity,  and  worlhip- 
ped  fuch  as  the  beft  reprefentatives  of  God 
below.  Indeed,  if  we  confider  the  number 
of  eggs  which  the  crocodile  lays  in  the  fand 
at  a  time,  which  often  amount  to  three  or 
four  hundred,  we  have  reafon  to  admire  this 
little  animal’s  ufefulnefs  as  well  as  induftry 
in  deftroying  them,  fince  otherwife  the  cro¬ 
codile  might  be  produced  in  fiifficient  num-^ 
bers  to  over-run  the  whole  earth, 

T  FI  E  STINKARDS. 

THIS  is  a  name  whieh  our  failors  give 
to  one  or  two  animals  of  the  weafel  kind, 
which  are  chiefly  found  in  America.  All  the 
weafel  kind,  as  was  already  obferved,  have 
a  very  ftrong  fmell ;  fome  of  them  indeed 
approaching  to  a  perfume,  but  the  greateft 
number  moft  infupportably  foetid.  But  the 
fmell  of  our  weafels,  and  ermines,  and  pole-, 
cats,  is  fragrance  itfelf  when  compared  to 
that  of  the  fquajlj  and  the  jMnk^  which 
have  been  called  the  Polecats  of  America. 
Thefc  two  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
America,  both  differing  in  colour  and  fur, 

but 
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■  but  both  obvioufly  of  the  weafel  kind,  as  ap¬ 
pears  not  only  from  their  figure  and  odour, 
but  alfo  from  their  dlfpofition.  The  fquajh 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  polecat,  its  hair  of  a 
deep  brown,  but  principally  differing  from 
all  of  this  kind  in  having  only  four  toes  on 
the  feet  before,  whereas  all  other  weafels 
have  five.  The  /kink,  which  I  take  to  be 
Catefby's  Virginia  polecat,  refembles  a  pole¬ 
cat  in  fhape  and  fize,  but  particularly  differs 
in  the  length  of  its  hair  and  colour.  The 
hair  is  above  three  inches  and  an  half  long, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  tail  above  four 
inches.  The  colour  is  partly  black  and  partly 
white,  varloufly  difpofed  over  the  body, 
very  gloffy,  long,  and  beautiful.  There  feem 
to  be  two  varieties  more  of  this  animal, 
which  Mr.  Buffon  calls  the  Conepate  and  the 
Zorille.  He  fuppofes  each  to  be  a  diftindt 
fpecies :  but  as  they  are  both  faid  to  refemble 
the  polecat  in  form,  and  both  to  be  cloathed 
with  long  fur  of  a  black  and  white  colour, 
it  feems  needlefs  to  make  a  diftindfion.  The 
conepate  refembles  the  fkink  in  all  things 
except  in  fize,  being  fmaller,  and  in  the  dif- 
pofition  of  its  colours,  which  are  more  exadf, 
having  five  white  ftripes  upon  a  black  ground, 
running  longitudinally  from  the  head  to  the 
tail.  The  Zorille  refembles  the  fkink,  but 
is  rather  fmaller  and  more  beautifully  colour¬ 
ed, 
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cd,  its  ftreaks  of  black  and  white  being 
more  diftind,  and  the  colours  of  its  tail 
being  black  at  its  infertion  and  white  at  the 
extremity;  whereas  in  the  fkink  they  are  all 
of  one  grey  colour. 

But  whatever  differences  there  may  be  in 
the  figure  or  colour  of  thefe  little  animals^ 
they  all  agree  in  one  common  affedion,  that 
of  being  intolerably  foetid  and  loathfome. 
I  have  already  obferved  that  all  the  weafel 
kind  have  glands  furnifhing  an  odorous  mat¬ 
ter,  near  the  anus,  the  conduits  of  which 
generally  have  their  aperture  juft  at  its  open- 
ing.  That  fubftance  which  is  ftored  up  in 
thefe  receptacles,  is  in  fome  of  this  kind, 
fuch  as  in  the  martin,  already  mentioned, 
and  alfo  in  the  genet  and  the  civet,  to  be 
defcribed  hereafter  a  moft  grateful  perfume ; 
but  in  the  weafel,  the  ermine,  the  ferret, 
and  the  polecat,  it  is  extremely  foetid  and 
offenfive.  Thefe  glands  in  the  animals  now 
under  confideration  are  much  larger,  and 
furnifh  a  matter  fublimed  to  a  degree  of  pu- 
trefcence  that  is  truly  amazing.  As  to  the 
perfumes  of  mufk  and  civet,  we  know  that 
a  fingle  grain  will  diffufe  itfelf  over  a  whole 
houfe,  and  continue  for  months  to  fpread 
an  agreeable  odour,  v/ithout  diminution. 
However,  the  perfume  of  the  mufk  or  the 
civet  is  nothing,  either  for  ftrength  or  dura¬ 
tion, 
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tlon,  to  the  Infupportable  odour  of  thefe. 
It  is  ufually  voided  with  their  excrement  j 
and  if  but  a  Angle  drop  happens  to  touch 
any  part  of  a  man  s  garment,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  can  never  wear  any  part  of 
it  more. 

In  defcribing  the  elFeds  produced  by  the 
excrement  of  thefe  animals,  we  often  hear 
of  its  raifing  this  diabolical  fmell  by  its  urine. 
However,  of  this  I  am  apt  to  doubt ;  and  it 
fhould  feem  to  me,  that,  as  all  the  weafel 
kind  have  their  excrements  fo  extremely 
foetid  from  the  caufe  above-mentioned,  we 
may  confider  thefe  alfo  as  being  foetid  from 
the  fame  caufes.  Befides,  they  are  not  fur- 
nifhed  with  glands  to  give  their  urine  fuch  a 
fmell ;  and  the  analogy  between  them  and 
the  wxafel  kind  being  fo  ftrong  in  other  ref- 
peds,  we  may  fuppofe  they  refemble  each 
other  in  this.  It  has  alfo  been  faid  that  they 
take  this  method  of  ejeding  their  excrement 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  their  purfuers  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  ejedi- 
on  is  the  convulfive  effcd  of  terror,  and 
that  it  ferves  as  their  defence  without  their 
own  concurrence.  Certain  it  is  that  they 
never  fmell  thus  horridly  except  when  en¬ 
raged  or  affrighted,  for  they  are  often  kept 
tame  about  the  houfes  of  the  planters  of 
America  without  being  very  offenfivc. 
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The  habitudes  of  all  thefe  animals  are  the 
fame,  living  like  all  the  reft  of  the  weafel 
kind,  as  they  prey  upon  frnaller  animals  and 
birds  eggs.  The  fquafli,  for  inftance,  burrows 
like  the  polecat  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  where 
it  brings  forth  its  young.  It  often  fteals  into 
farm-yards,  and  kills  the  poultry,  eatin^nly 
their  brains.  Nor  is  it  fafe  to  piirfue  or  of¬ 
fend  it,  for  then  it  calls  up  all  its  feents^ 
which  are  its  moft  powerful  protedion.  At 
that  time  neither  men  nor  does  wdll  offer  to 
approach  it ;  the  feent  is  fo  ftrong  that  it 
reaches  for  half  a  mile  round,  and  more  near 
at  hand  is  aim  oft  ftifling.  If  the  dogs  con¬ 
tinue  to  purfue,  it  does  all  in  its  power  to 
efcape,  by  getting  up  a  tree,  or  by  fome 
fuch  means ;  but  if  driven  to  an  extremity, 
it  then  lets'fty  upon  the  hunters;  and  if  it 
fhould  happen  that  a  drop  of  this  foetid  dif- 
charge  falls  in  the  eye,  the  perfon  runs  the 
rifque  of  being  blinded  for  ever.  * 

The  dogs  themfelves  inftantly  abate  of 
their  ardour  when  they  find  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  battery  played  off  againft  them  ;  they 
inftantly  turn  tail,  and  leave  the  animal  un- 
difputed  mafter  of  the  field ;  and  no  exhorta¬ 
tions  can  ever  bring  them  to  rally.  “  In  the 
year  1749,’’  fays  Kalm,  one  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  came  near  the  farm  where  I  liyed.  It 

^  Voyage  de  Kalm,  as  qiioted  hj  Buffon,  vof  xxvii.  p.  93.. 
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was  in  winter  time,  and  during  the  night; 
and  the  dogs  that  were  upon  the  watch, 
purfued  it  for  fome  time,  until  it  difcharged 
againfl:  them.  Although  I  was  in  my  bed  a 
good  way  off,  I  thought  I  fhould  have  been 
fuffocated  j  and  the  cows  and  oxen  them- 
felves,  by  their  lowings,  (hewed  how  much 
they  were  affecfled  by  the  ftench.  About 
the  end  of  the  fame  year,  another  of  thefe 
animals  crept  into  our  cellar,  but  did  not 
exhale  the  fmalleft  fcent,  becaufe  it  was  not 
difturbed  A  foolilh  woman,  however,  who 
perceived  it  at  night,  by  the  (hining  of  its 
eyes,  killed  it,  and  at  that  moment  its 
Ilench  began  to  fpread.  The  whole  eelfer 
was  filled  with  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
woman  kept  her  bed  for  feveral  days '  after ; 
and  all  the  bread,  meat,  and  other  provifi- 
ons,  that  were  kept  there,  were  fo  infe£led, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  be  thrown  out  of 
doors.”  Neverthelefs,  many  of  the  planters, 
and  the  native  Americans,  keep  this  animal 
tame  about  their  houfes;  and  feldom  per¬ 
ceive  any  difagreeable  fcents,  except  it  is 
injured  or  frighted.  They  are  alfo  known 
to  eat  its  flefh,  which  fome  affert  to  be  to¬ 
lerable  food ;  however,  they  take  care  to 
deprive  it  of  thofe  glands  which  are  fo 
horridly  offenfive. 

VoL.  IIL 
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•  A.  ^  ^  j. 

^  THE  GENET  T. 

-  FROM  the  fquafh,  which  is  the  mofl 
ofFenfive  animal  in  nature,  we  come  to  the 
Genett,  *  which  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
and  pleafing.  Inftead  of  the  horrid  flench 
with  which  the  former  affedts  us,  this  has  a 
moft  grateful  odour ;  more  faint  than  civet, 
but  to  fome,  for  that  reafon,  more  agreea¬ 
ble.  This  animal  is  rather  lefs  than  the 
martin;  though  there  are  genetts  of  differ¬ 
ent  fizes;  and  I  have  feen  one  rather  larger. 
It  alfo.  differs  fome  what  in  the  form  of  its 
bfcdy:.  :  It  is  not  eafy,  in  words,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  diftindtion.  It  refembles  all  thofe 
of  ;the,  weafel  kind,  in  its  length,  compared 
to-  its  heighth ;  it  refembles  them  in  having 
a  foft  beautiful  fur,  in  having  its  feet  armed 
with  claws  that  cannot  be  Iheathed,  and  in 
its  appetite  for  petty  carnage.  But  then 
it  differs  from  them  in  having  the  nofe  much 
fmaller  and  longer,  rather  refembling  that  of 
a  fox  than  a  weafel.  The  tail  alfo,  inftead 
of  being  buflhy,  tapers  to  a  point,  and  is 
-much  longer  j  its  ears  are  larger,  and  its 
paws  fmaller.  As  to  its  colours,  and  figure 
in  general,  the  genett  is  fpotted  with  black, 
upon  a  ground  mixed  with  red  and  grey.  It 
has  two  forts  of  hair,  the  one  fhorter  and 

fofter. 
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Ibfter,  the  other  longer  and  ftronger,  but 
tiot  above  half  an  inch  long  on  anjr  part  of 
its  body,  except  the  tall.  Its  fpots  are  diP 
tind:  and  feparate  upoti  the  tides,  but  unite 
towards  the  back,  and  form  black  ftripes, 
which  run  longitudinally  from  the  neck  back¬ 
wards;  It  has  alfo  along  the  back  a  kind  of 
mane  or  longifh  hair,  which  forms  a  black 
ftreak  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  which  laft 
is  marked  with  rings,  alternately  black  and 
white,  its  whole  len2;th; 

.  t 

The  genett,  like  all  the  reft  of  the  weafel 
kinds,  has  glands,  that  feparate  a  kind  of 
perfume,  refembling  civet,  but  which  foori 
flies  off;  Thefe  glands  open  differently  froni 
thofe  of  other  animals  of  this  kind ;  for,  as 
the  latter'  have  their  apertures  juft  at  the 
opening  of  the  anus,  thefe  have  their  aper¬ 
ture  immediateiv  under  it ;  fo  that  the  male 
feems,  for  this  reafoii,  to  the  fuperficial  ob- 
ferver,  to  be  of  two  fexes. 

It  refembles  the  martin  very  rhuch  in  its 
habits  and  difpofition  f ;  except,  that  it 
feems  tanled  much  more  e'afily.  Bellonius 
alfures  us,  that  he  has  feen  them  in  the 
hbufes  at  Conftantinople  as  tame  as  cats ; 
and  that  they  were  permitted  to  run  every 
where  about,  without  doing  the  leaft  mif- 
chief.  For  this  feafon  they  have  been  called 

f  BufFon,  vol.  xix.p.  127. 
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the  Cats  of  Conftantinople :  although  they 
have  little  elfe  in  common  with  that  ani¬ 
mal,  except  their  fkill  in  fpying  out  and  de- 
ftroying  vermin.  Naturalifts  pretend  that  it 
inhabits  only  the  moifler  grounds,  and  chief¬ 
ly  refides  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  having 
never  been  found  in  mountains,  nor  dry 
places.  The  fpecies  is  not  much  diffufed  ^ 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
except  Spain  and  Turky  j  it  requires  a  warm 
climate  to  fubfifl:  and  multiply  in  ^  and  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  warmer  regions 
either  of  India  or  Africa.  From  fuch  as 
have  feen  its  ufes  at  Conftantinople,  I  leanj, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful,  cleanly, 
and  induftrious  animals  in  the  world ;  that 
it  keeps  whatever  houfe  it  is  in,  perfedlly 
free  from  mice  and  rats,  which  cannot  en¬ 
dure  its  fmell.  Add  to  this,  its  nature  is 
mild  and  gentle,  its  colours  various  and  glof- 
fy,  its  fur  valuable  j  and  upon  the  whole,  it 
it  feems  to  be  one  of  thofe  animals  that, 
with  proper  care,  might  be  propagated 
amongft  us,  and  might  become  one  of  the 
moft  ferviceable  of  our  domeftics. 

THE  CIVET. 

PROCEEDING  from  the  fmaller  to 
.dhe  greater  of  this  kind,  we  come,  in  the 

lalL 
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laft  place,  to  the  Civet,  'which  is  much  larger 
than  any  of  the  former  ;  for  as  the  martin  is 
not  above  fixteen  inches  long,  the  civet  is 
found  to  be  above  thirty.  Mr.  BufFon  dif- 
tinguilhes  this  fpecies  into  two  kinds  ;  one  of 
which  he  calls  the  Civet,  and  the  other 
the  Zibet,  The  latter  principally  differs 
from  the  former  in  having  the  body  longer 
and  more  (lender,  the  nofe  fmaller,  the  ears 
longer  and  broader  5  no  mane  or  long  hair 
running  down  the  back  in  the  latter ;  and 
the  tail  is  longer  and  better  marked  with 
rings  of  different  colours,  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Thefe  are  the  differences  which 
have  induced  this  great  naturalift  to  fuppofe 
them  animals  of  diftinil  fpecies  5  and  to 
allot  each  a  feparate  defcription.  How  far 
future  experience  may  confirm  this  conjee-^ 
ture,  time  muft  difeover  j  but  certain  it  is, 
that  if  fuch  fmall  varieties  make  a  feparate 
clafs,  there  may  be  many  other  animals 
equally  entitled  to  peculiar  diftindion  that 
now  are  claffed  together.  We  fhall,  there¬ 
fore,  content  ourfelves,  at  prefent,  with 
confidering,  as  former  naturalifts.  have  done, 
thefe  two  merely  as  varieties  of  the  fame 
animal,  and  only  altered  in  the  figure,  by 
climate,  food,  or  education. 

The  civet  refembles  animals  of  the  weafel 
kind  in  the  long  flendernefs  of  its  body, 

the 
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the  fhortnefs  of  its  legs,  the  odorous  mattei? 
that  exudes  from  the  glands  behind,  the 
foftnefs  of  its  fur,  the  number  of  its  claws, 
and  their  incapacity  of  being  fheathed.  It 
differs  from  them  in  being  much  larger  than 
any  hitherto  defcribed  j  in  having  the  nofe 
lengthened,  fo  as  to  refemble  that  of  the 
fox ;  the  tail  long,  and  tapering  to  a  point ; 
and  its  ears  ftrait,  like  thofe  of  a  cat.  The 
colour  of  the  civet  varies :  it  is  commonly 
afli,  fpotted  with  black  ;  though  it  is  whiter 
in  the  female,  tending  to  yellow;  and  the 
fpots  are  much  larger,  like  thofe  of  a  pan¬ 
ther.  The  colour  on  the  belly,  and  under 
the  throat,  is  black ;  whereas  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  black  or  ftreaked  with  grey. 
This  animal  varies  in  its  colour,  being  fome- 
times  ftreaked,  as  in  our  kind  of  cats  called 
Tabbies.  It  has  whifkers,  like  the  reft  of  its 
kind ;  and  its  eye  is  black  and  beautiful. 

The  opening  of  the  pouch  or  bag,  which  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  civet,  differs  from  that  of 
the  reft  of  the  weafel  kind,  not  opening  into 
but  under  the  anus.  Befide  this  opening, 
which  is  large,  there  is  ftill  another  lower 
down  ;  but  for  what  purpofes  defigned,  is.  not 
known.  The  pouch  itfelf  is  about  two. 
inches  and  an  half  broad,  and  tw^o  long; 
its  opening  makes  a  chink,  from  the  top 
dowmwards,  that  is  about  two  inches  and 
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an  half  long ;  and  it  is  covered  on  the  edges, 
and  within,  with  fhort  hair  :  when  the  two 
fides  are  drawn  afunder,  the  inward  cavity 
may  be  feen,  large  enough  to  hold  a  fmall 
•pullet’s  egg  ^  all  round  there  are  fmall  glands, 
opening  and  furnifhing  that  ftrong  perfume 
which  is  fo  well  known,  and  is  found,  in 
-this  pouch,  of  the  colour  and  confiftence  of 
pomatum.  Thofe  who  make  it  their  bufi- 
nefs  to  breed  thefe  animals  for  their  perfume, 
ufually  take  it  from  them  twice  or  thrice  'a 
week,  and  fometimes  oftener.  The  animal 
is  kept  in  a  long  fort  of  a  box,  in  which  it 
cannot  turn  round.  The  perfon,  therefore, 
opens  this  box  behind,  drags  the  animal 
backwards  by  the  tail,  keeps  it  in  this  pofiti- 
011  by  a  bar  before,  and,  with  a  wooden 
fpoon^  takes  the  civet  from  the  pouch,  as 
carefully  as  he  can  ;  then  lets  the  tail  go, 
and  fhuts  the  box  again.  The  perfume,  thus 
procured,  is  put  into  a  veffel,  w'hich  he  takes 
care  to  keep  fhut;  and  when  a  fufficient 
quantity  is  procured,  it  is  fold  to  very  great 
advantage. 

The  civet  t,  although  a  native  of  the 
warmeft  climates,  is  yet  found  to  live  in  tem¬ 
perate,  and  even  cold  countries,  provided  it 
be  defended  carefully  from  the  injuries  of  the 
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air.  Wherefore,  it  is  not  only  bred  among 
the  Turks,  the  Indians,  and  Africans,  but 
great  numbers  of  thefe  animals  are  alfo  bred 
in  Holland,  where  this  fcraping  people  make 
no  fmall  gain  of  its  perfume.  The  perfume 
of  Amfterdam  is  reckoned  the  pureft  of  any  j 
the  people  of  other  countries  adulterating  it 
with  gums,  and  other  matters,  which  dimi- 
nifh  its  value,  but  encreafe  its  .weight.  The 
quantity  which  a  Angle  animal  affords  gene¬ 
rally  depends  upon  its  health  and  nourifh- 
ments.  It  gives  more  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  delicately  and  abundantly  fed.  Raw 
flefli,  hafhed  fmall,  eggs,  rice,  birds,  young 
fowls,  and  particularly  fifh,  are  the  kinds  of 
food  the  civet  moft  delights  in.  Thefe  are 
to  be  changed  and  altered,  to  fuit  and  entice 
its  appetite,  and  continue  its  health.  It 
gets  but  very  little  water;  and  although  it 
drinks  but  rarely,  yet  it  makes  urine  very 
frequently ;  and,  upon  fuch  occafions,  we 
cannot,^  as  in  other  animals,  diftinguifh  the 
male  from  the  female. 

The  perfume  of  the  civet  is  fo  ftrong  that 
it  communicates  itfelf  to  all  parts  of  the 
animal’s  body ;  the  fur  is  impregnated  there¬ 
by,  and  the  fkin  penetrated  to  fuch  a  degree 
that  it  continues  to  preferve  the  odour  for 
a  long  time  after  it  is  ftript  off.  If  a  perfon 
be  fhut  up  with  one  of  them  in  a  clofe  room, 

he 
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he  cannot  fupport  the  perfume,  which  is  fo 
copioufly  diffufed.  When  the  animal  is  irri¬ 
tated,  as  in  all  the  weafel  kind,  its  fcent  is 
much  more  violent  than  ordinary ;  and  if  it 
be  tormented  fo  as  to  make  it  fvveat,  this  alfo 
is  a  ftrong  perfume,  and  ferves  to  adulterate 
or  encreafe  what  is  otherwife  obtained  from 
it.  In  general,  it  is  fold  in  Holland,  for 
about  fifty  fhillings  an  ounce  ;  though,  like 
all  other  commodities,  its  value  alters  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  demand.  Civet  mufl:  be  cho- 
fen  new,  of  a  good  confiftence,  a  whitifh 
colour,  and  a  ftrong,  agreeable  fmell. 
There  is  ftill  a  very  confiderable  traffic  car¬ 
ried  on  from  Bufferah,  Calicut,  and  other 
places  in  India,  where  the  animal  that  pro¬ 
duces  it  is  bred ;  from  the  Levant  alfo,  from 
Guinea,  and  efpecially  from  Brafil,  in  South 
America,  although  Mr.  BufFon  is  of  opinion 
that  the  animal  is  a  native  only  of  the  Old 
Continent,  and  not  to  be  found  wild  in  the 
New.  The  beft  civet,  however,  is  fur- 
nifhed,  as  was  obferved,  by  the  Dutch, 
though  not  fuch  quantities  at  prefent  as  fome 
years  paft,  when  this  perfume  was  more  in 
fafhion.  Civet  is  a  much  more  grateful  per¬ 
fume  than  mufk,  to  which  it  has  fome 
refemblance  j  and  was  fome  years  ago  ufed 
for  the  fame  purpofes  in  medicine.  But, 

at 
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at  prefent,  it  is  quite  difcontinued  in  pre- 
fcription  j  and  perfons  of  tafte  or  elegance 
feem  to  profcribe  it  even  from  the  toilet. 
Perfumes,  like  drefs,  have  their  vicifiitudes ; 
mulk  was  in  peculiar  repute,  until  difpla- 
ced  by  the  civet  ^  both  gave  ground, 
upon  difcovering  the  manner  of  preparing 
ambergreafe  ^  and  even  this  is  now  difufed 
for  the  lefs  powerful  vegetable  kinds  of  fra¬ 
grance,  fpirit  of  lavender,  or  otter  of  rofes. 

As  to  the  "reft,  the  civet  is  faid  to  be  a 
wild  fierce  animal ;  and,  although  fometimes 
tamed,  is  never  thoroughly  familiar.  Its 
teeth  are  ftrong  and  cutting,  although  its 
claws  be  feeble  and  inflexible.  It  is  light 
and  adive,  and  lives  by  prey,  as  the  reft  of 
its  kind,  purfuing  birds,  and  other  fmall 
animals  that  it  as  able  to  overcome.  They 
are  fometimes  feen  ftealing  into  the  yards 
and  outhoufes,  to  feize  upon  the  poultry: 
their  eyes  fhine  in  the  night,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  fee  better  in  the  dark 
than  by  day.  When  they  fail  of  animal  food, 
they  are  found  to  fubfift  upon  roots  and 
fruits,  and  very  feldom  drink  j  for  which 
reafon  they  are  never  found  near  great  waters. 
They  breed  very  faft  in  their  native  climates, 
where  the  heat  feems  to  conduce  to  their 
propagation ;  but  in  our  temperate  latitudes, 
although  they  furnifh  their  perfume  in  great 

quantities^ 
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quantities,  yet  they  are  not  found  to  multi¬ 
ply. — A  proof  that  their  perfume  has  no  ana¬ 
logy  with  their  appetite  for  generation. 

THE  GLUTTON. 

I  WILL  add  but  one  animal  more  to 
this  numerous  clafs  of  the  wxafel  kind ; 
namely,  the  Glutton;  which,  for  feveral 
reafons,  feems  to  belong  to  this  tribe,  and 
this  only.  We  have  hitherto  had  no  precife 
defcription  of  this  quadrupede;  fome  re- 
fembling  it  to  a  badger,  fome  to  a  fox,  and 
fome  to  an  hyaena.  Linnaeus  places  it  among 
the  weafels,  from  the  fimilitude  of  its  teeth; 
it  fhould  feem  to  me  to  refemble  this  ani¬ 
mal  ftill  more,  from  the  great  length  of  its 
body,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  its  legs,  from  the 
Ibftnefs  of  its  fur,  its  difagreeable  fccnt,  and 
its  infatiable  appetite  for  animal  food.  Mr. 
Klein,  who  faw  one  of  them  which  was 
brought  alive  from  Siberia,  affures  us,  that 
it  was  about  three  feet  long*,  and  about  a 
foot  and  an  half  high.  If  we  compare  thefe 
dimenfions  with  thofe  of  other  animals,  we 
fhall  find,  that  they  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  clafs  we  are  at  prefent  defcribing 

f  He  fays  it  was  an  ell,  eight  inches  long  ;  I  have,  there¬ 
fore,  given  its  length  as  fuppcfing  it  to  be  a  FlemilK  ell, 
^'hich  is  twenty-feven  inches. 

than. 
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than  any  other ;  and  that  the  glutton  may 
very  juftly  be  conceived  under  the  form  of  a 
great  overgrown  weafel.  Its  nofe,  its  ears^ 
its  teeth,  and  its  long  bufhy  tail,  are  entirely 
fimilar  j  and  as  to  w^hat  is  faid  of  its  being 
rather  eorpulent  than  flender,  it  is  moft  pro¬ 
bable  that  thofe  who  defcribed  it  thus  faw 
it  after  eating,  at  which  time  its  belly  we 
are  aifured  is  moft  monftroufly  diftended: 
however,  fufpending  all  certainty  upon  this 
fubjed,  I  will  take  leave  rather  to  follow 
Linn^us  than  Buffon  in  defcribing  this  ani¬ 
mal  ;  and  leave  future  experience  to  judge  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  glutton,  which  is  fo  called  from  its 
voracious  appetite,  is  an  animal  found  as 
well  in  the-  north  of  Europe  and  Siberia, 
as  in  the  north  parts  of  America,  where  it 
has  the  name  of  the  Carcajou.  Amdift  the 
variety  of  defcriptions  which  have  been  given 
of  it,  no  very  juft  idea  can  be  formed  of  its 
figure  ;  and,  indeed,  fome  naturalifts,  among 
whom  was  Ray,  entirely  doubted  of  its  ex- 
iftence.  From  the  beft  accounts,  however, 
we  have  of  it,  the  body  is  thiek  and  long, 
the  legs  fhort ;  it  is  black  along  the  back, 
and  of  a  reddifh  brown  on  the  fides  5  its  fur 
is  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  for  its  foft-. 
nefs  and  beautiful  glofs  ;  the  tail  is  buftiy, 
like  that  of  the  weafel,  but  rather  fhorter ; 

and 
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and  its  legs  and  claws  better  fitted  for  climb¬ 
ing  trees,  than  for  running  along  the  ground. 
Thus  far  it  entirely  refembles  the  weafel ; 
and  its  manner  of  taking  its  prey  is  alfo  by 
furprize,  and  not  by  purfuit. 

Scarce  any  of  the  animals  with  fhort  legs 
and  long  bodies,  purfue  their  prey;  but, 
knowing  their  own  incapacity  to  overtake 
it  by  fwiftnefs,  either  creep  upon  it  in  its 
retreats,  or  wait  in  ambufh,  and  feize  it 
with  a  bound.  The  glutton,  from  the  make 
of  its  legs,  and  the  length  of  its  body, 
mufi:  be  particularly  flow ;  and,  confequent- 
ly,  its  only  refource  is  in  taking  its  prey  by 
furprize.  All  the  refl:  of  the  weafel  kind, 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fize,  are  better 
fitted  for  a  life  of  infidious  rapine  than 
this;  they  can  purfue  their  prey  into  its 
retreats,  they  can  lurk  unfeen  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  hide  themfelves  with 
eafe  under  the  leaves :  but  the  glutton  is 
too  large  to  follow  fmall  prey  into  their 
retreats  ;  nor  would  fuch,  even  if  obtained, 
be  fufficient  to  fuflain  it.  For  thefe  reafons ; 
therefore,  this  animal  feems  naturally  com¬ 
pelled  to  the  life  for  which  it  has  long 
been  remarkable.  Its  only  refource  is  to 
climb  a  tree,  which  it  does  with  great  eafe, 
and  there  it  waits  with  patience  until  feme 
large  animal  pafles  underneath,  upon  which 
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It  darts  down  with  unerring  certainty,  and 
deftroys  it. 

It  is  chiefly  in  North  America  that  this  vo¬ 
racious  creature  is  feen  lurking  among  the 
thick  branches  of  trees,  in  order  to  furprize 
the  deer,  with  which  the  extenfive  fotefts  of 
that  part  of  the  world  abound.  Endued 
with  a  degree  of  patience  equal  to  its  rapa¬ 
city,  the  glutton  Angles  out  fuch  trees  as  it 
obferves  marked  by  the  teeth  or  the  antlers 
of  the  deer  ^  and  is  known  to  remain  there 
watching  for  feveral  days  together.  If  it 
has  flxed  upon  a  wrong  tree,  and  flrids 
the  deer  have  either  left  that  part  of  the 
country,  or  cautioufly  fhun  the  place,  it 
reluctantly  defcends,  purfues  the  beaver  to 
its  retreat,  or  even  ventures  into  the  water 
in  purfuit  of  Afhes.  But  if  it  happens 
that,  by  long  attention,  and  keeping  clofe, 
at  lafl:  the  elk  or  the  rein-deer  happens  to 
pafs  that  way,  it  at  once  darts  down  upon 
them,  flicks  its  claws  betVv^een  their  fhoulders, 
and  remains  there  unalterably  Arm.  It  is  in 
vain  that  the  large  frighted  animal  encreafcs  its 
fpeed,  or  threatens  with  its  branching  horns  ^ 
the  glutton  having  taken  poffeflion  of  its  poft, 
nothing  can  drive  it  off ;  its  enormous  prey 
drives  rapidly  along  amongfl  the  thickeft 
woods^  rubs  itfelf  aaainft  the  largeft  treesv 
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and  tears  down  the  branches  wdth  its  ex¬ 
panded  horns ;  but  ftill  its  infatiable  foe 
flicks  behind,  eating  its  neck,  and  digging  its 
palTage  to  the  great  blood- velTels  that  lie  in 
that  part.  Travellers  who  wander  through 
thofe  defarts,  often  fee  pieces  of  the  glut¬ 
ton’s  fkin  flicking  to  the  trees,  againfl  which 
it  was  rubbed  by  the  deer.  But  the  animal’s 
voracity  is  greater  than  its  feelings,  and  it 
never  feizes  without  bringing  down  its  prey. 
When,  therefore,  the  deer,  wounded,  and 
feeble  with  the  lofs  of  blood,  falls,  the  glut¬ 
ton  is  feen  to  make  up  for  its  former  abfti- 
nence,  by  its  prefent  voracity.  As  it  is  not 
pofleffed  of  a  feaft  of  this  kind  every  day, 
it  refolves  to  lay  in  a  flore  to  ferve  it  for  a 
good  while  to  come.  It  is  indeed  amazing 
how  much  one  of  thefe  animals  can  eat  at  a 
time !  That  which  was  feen  by  Mr.  Klein,  al¬ 
though  without  exercife  or  air,  although 
taken  from  its  native  climate,  and  enjoying 
but  an  indifferent  flate  of  health,  was  yet 
feen  to  eat  thirteen  pounds  of  flefh  every 
day,  and  yet  remained  unfatisfied.  We  may, 
therefore,  eafily  conceive  how  much  more  it 
mufi  devour  at  once,  after  a  long  fafl,  of  a 
food  of  its  own  procuring,  and  in  the  cli¬ 
mate  mofl  natural  to  its  conflitution.  We 
are  told,  accordingly,  that  from  being  a  lank 
thin  animal,  which  it  naturally  is,  jt  then 

(  gorges 
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gorges  in  fuch  quantities,  that  its  belly  is 
diftended,  and  its  whole  figure  feems  to 
alter.  Thus  voracioufly  it  continues  eating 
till  incapable  of  any  other  animal  fundion, 
it  lies  totally  torpid  by  the  animal  it  has 
killed  ^  and  in  this  fituation  continues  for 
two  or  three  days.  In  this  loathfome  and 
helplefs  ftate  it  finds  its  chief  protedion 
from  its  horrid  fmell,  which  few  animals 
care  to  come  near^j  fo  that  it  continues 
eating  and  fleeping  till  its  prey  be  devoured, 
bones  and  all ;  and  then  it  mounts  a  tree,  in 
queft  of  another  adventure. 

The  glutton,  like  many  others  of  the  wea- 
fel  kind,  feems  to  prefer  the  moft  putrid  flefh 
to  that  newly  killed ;  and  fuch  is  the  voraci- 
oufnefs  of  this  hateful  creature,  that,  if 
its  fwiftnefs  and  ftrength  were  equal  to  its 
rapacity,  it  would  foon  thin  the  foreft  of 
every  other  living  creature.  But,  fortunately, 
it  is  fo  flow  that  there  is  fcarce  a  quadrupede 
that  cannot  efcape  it,  except  the  beaver. 
This,  therefore,  it  very  frequently  purfues 
upon  land ;  but  the  beaver  generally  makes 
good  its  retreat  by  taking  to  the  water,  where 
the  glutton  has  no  chance  to  fucceed.  This 
purfuit  only  happens  in  fummer ;  for  in  the 
winter  all  that  remains  is  to  attack  the 
beaver’s  houfe,  as  at  that  time  it  never  ftirs 

*  Linnsi  Syft.  p.  67. 
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from  home.  This  attack,  however,  feldom 
fucceeds  ;  for  the  beaver  has  a  covert  w^ay 
bored  under  the  ice,  and  the  glutton  has 
only  the  trouble  and  difappointment  of 
facking  an  empty  town. 

A  life  of  neceffity  generally  produces  a 
good  fertile  invention.  The  glutton,  con¬ 
tinually  preffed  by  the  call  of  appetite,  and 
having  neither  fwiftnefs  nor  adivity  to  fatis- 
fy  it,  is  obliged  to  make  up  by  firatagem 
the  defeds  of  nature.  It  is  often  feen  to 
examine  the  traps  and  the  fnares  laid  for 
other  animals,  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
fowlers.  It  is  faid  to  pradife  a  thoufand 
arts  to  procure  its  prey,  to  deal  upon  the 
retreats  of  the  rein-deer,  the  filefh  of  which 
animal  it  loves  in  preference  to  all  others  ^ 
to  lie  in  wait  for  fuch  animals  as  have  been 
maimed  by  the  hunters ;  to  purfue  the  ifatis 
while  it  is  hunting  for  itfelf ;  and  when  that 
animal  has  run  down  its  prey,  to  come  in 
and  feize  upon  the  whole,  and  fometimes 
to  devour  even  its  poor  provider  5  when 
thefe  purfuits  fail,  even  to  dig  up  the 
graves,  and  fall  upon  the  bodies  interred 
there,  devouring  them  bones  and  ail.  For 
thefe  reafons,  the  natives  of  the  countries 
where  the  glutton  inhabits,  hold  it  in  utter 
deteftation,  and  ufually  term  it  the  vulture 
of  quadrupedes.  And  yet,  it  is  extraordina¬ 
ry  enough,  that,  being  fo  very  .obnoxious 

VoL.  Ill,  D  d  to 
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to  man,  it  does  not  feem  to  fear,  bim;^ 
We  are  told  by  Gemelin  of  one  of  thefe 
coming  up  boldly  and  calmly  where  there 
w^ere  feveral  perfons  at  work,  without 
teftifying  the  fmalleft  apprehenfion,  or  at-» 
tempting  to  run  until  it  had  received  feveral 
blows,  that  at  laft  totally  difabled  it.  In  all 
probability  it  name  among  them  feeking  its 
prey  ^  and,  having  been  ufed  to  attack  ani¬ 
mals  of  inferior  ftrength,  it  had  no  idea  of 
a  force  fuperior  to  its  own.  The  glutton, 
like  all  the  reft  of  its  kind,  is  a  folitary  ani¬ 
mal;  and  is  never  feen  in  company  except 
with  its  female,  with  which  it  couples  in 
the  midft  of  winter.  The  latter  goes  with 
young  about  four  months,  and  brings  forth 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  f  They  burrow  in 
holes  as  the  weafel  ;  and  the  male  and  fe- 
'  male  are  generally  found  together,  both 
equally  refolute  in  defence  of  their  young. 
Upon  this  occafion  the  boldeft  dogs  are  afraid 
to  approach  them  ;  they  fight  obftinately, 
and  bite  inoft  cruelly.  However,  as  they 
are  unable  to  efcape  by  flight,  the  hunters 
come  in  to  the  afliftance  of  the  dogs,  and 
eafily  overpower  them.  Their  flefh,  it  may 
readily  be  fuppofed,  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten  ^ 
but  the  fl^ins  amply  recompenfe  the  hunters 
for  their  toil  and  danger.  The  fur  has  the 

moft 


*  Buffbn. 
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moft  beautiful  luftre  that  can  be  imagined, 
and  is  preferred  before  all  others,  except 
that  of  the  Siberian  fox,  or  the  fable.  Among 
other  peculiarities  of  this  animal,  Linnaeus 
informs  us,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
Ikinned  ;  but  from  what  caufe,  whether  its 
abominable  ftench,  or  the  Ikin’s  tenacity  to 
the  fleffi,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  in¬ 
form  us, 


End  of  the  Third  Volume. 
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